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The Weir Closed Feed System is a practical 
and efficient method of providing pure de- 
aerated feed water for boilers, for both land 
and marine services. 


Corrosive gases are removed by the Weir 
Regenerative De-Aerating Condenser, and as 
the condensate is under pressure in the system 
this prevents any re-entry of air or other 
gases to cause corrosion in the boilers, steam 
pipes and other surfaces, 


For marine services, the Weir Closed Feed 
System protects the boiler against corrosion 
under all  sea-going conditions and 
ensures that in port the boiler feed water is 
also fully de-aerated. The system is perfectly 
automatic at all powers, the various units 
responding automatically to changes of power 
without manual attention. 


Write for Publication No. FA.22 


The Weir Organisation : 


G. & J. WEIR LTD., DRYSDALE & CO. LYD., 
WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD., 


WEIR VALVES LTD., THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD., ZWICKY LTD. 
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World wide radio-communication began with Marconi’s COMPLETE RADIO/TELEPHONE 


Transatlantic messages in 1901. Since then Marconi 
research and development have led nana major advance 
in technique. Marconi equipment today, operating at all 
frequencies, covers a very wide field of both long and AND RADIO/TELEGRAPH 
short range radio-telegraph and radio-telephone 
requirements. Marconi VHF multi-channel equipment 
can provide for as many as 48 telephone channels and 
is largely superseding land-line or cable routes on 
grounds of efficiency, economy and, where terrain 

is difficult, ease of installation and maintenance. 


MARCONI 


Complete Communication Systems 
Surveyed, Planned, Installed, Maintained 


SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX 
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TRIUMPH T.R.3’S 


Ist. 2nd. 3rd. 4th. 5th. 


(1600-20600 <.c. class) 

"3 would mention particularly 
Overdrive whach on all cars 

fert ty and gave us the extra ratios which assssted 

so much on the frequently varying gradients.” 
— KEN RICHARDSON, Team Manager 









ALL 7.8.3’s FITTED WITH — 


La ock . .. now available on 30 


of Britain's finer cars. 


M, 
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to and from MONTREAL 
CANADIAN & U.S. LAKE 
PORTS 


NORTH & SOUTH ATLANTIC 
PORTS 


For rates and sailings write or ‘phone :— 


Manchester liners Ltd 


ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER 2 
"Phone: BLAckfriars 1641 
Area Sales Agents for AIRWORK Lid. 








Fixed Asset during 


STAFF HOLIDAYS 
the 
Stlenorette’S’ 


The Stenorette ‘S’ Dictating Machine is a tower of 
strength during the Summer when offices are under- 
staffed. It reduces the time taken by everyone in 
dealing with correspondence, conference minutes, 


memos,—even telephone calls. It is compact, 
genuinely portable, absolutely efficient. 


Stenoretts’S' 
Best thing next to a 


secretary — 
Price 50 gns. complete 


*& & & Write for the free 16-page book of the 
Stenorette ‘ S’ for complete details of this 
amazingly efficient and low-priced 

dictating machine. 


Name 








(GT. BRITAIN) LTD. Dept. E1 


Publicity & Showrooms : 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 
Trade enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 





Address. 


(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Lid) 














ethylene glycol 


Antifreeze that keeps your car’s engine 
safe through all kinds of weather is 
dependent on ethylene glycol. Other 
Dow glycols help make resins for 
improved radio equipment—and are 
superior humectants in many industries. 


















































a © Knother example of Dow at 
: pou with industry to make better 
< Soproducts for you. 


 Giycols gre.typical of the unseen 
arti ions “Dow chemicals are 
Making to many products you enjoy 
today. Dow serves the industries that 
serve you. Sometimes you may see 
the f mous Dow Diamond, as on the 


on and Styron that add 


sgedl Diamond are helping the 
farmer, 100, a making his land 








Rages Native in England, or 
to Dow, Dept, 311-N. 





you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., 





Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2- 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED + Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan + Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED * Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D.F. + Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam 
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She’s enjoying 
Sabena’s traditional 


courtesy and service 


DAILY TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHTS 


Tickets and information at your local travel ageacy 
or Sabena offices in the major European cities 
and Paris, 19 rue de la Paix, ‘Phone RIC 47.47 


SABENA 





VANTPECO 


BELGIAN Wold AIRLINES 
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PRODUCTS: 
Pig ron; Bitlet, Siab Sheer Bar; 
Bar, Shape, Wire Rod, Rail, Hoop, 
Plate, Hot Rolled Sheet, Cold Rolled 
Sheet 
Products 


FUJI IRON «STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI TOKYO jAFAN 
Cable STEELFUII TOKYO 


Gatwanized Sheet and By- 





Noe PLAN A BEA SUNSHINE 
aS HOLIDAY LATER 
THIS YEAR 


IN EXOTIC TANGIER! 
Sptria offer! 


10 days ‘all-in’ at a first- 
rate Tangier hotel, includ- 
ing flying BEA Viscount 
via Gibraltar there and 


back, only 60 GNS 


inclusive, from London 
(from October 1st) 










yuVY 


Tangier, with its warm 
Mediterranean climate, is 
wonderful from October to 
March. Blue skies, golden 
beaches, first-rate hotels. Plenty 
to do and see. And travel agents 
here are co-operating with BEA 
to offer this superb value-for- 
money holiday which includes 
a night in famous Gibraltar. 


Post this coupon for 
ful) details! To Tangier, (Dept. 
R), BEA, Dorland House, 14/20 
9 Regent Street, London, 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Please send me details of 
these ‘inclusive’ holidays in 
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Tangier. 
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——— SO ARREST ETI 
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COMBINE THEIR 
OWN FACE LOTIONS 


Wonderful Ingram Shaving Creams — Lather 
and Brushless—the only pair that combine the 
cool comfort of their own face lotion. For the 
most bracing shaves ever, ask for Ingram! 





The original Ingram, first in the 
field with a mentholated lotion for a cool, 
soothing shave. Concentrated for economy, 

Ingram gives a lot of lather 
and a lot of comfort. 







coot BRUSHLESS 


Worthy rival to Ingram Lather, this new 
Brushless Ingram gives you the same coolness 
and comfort. The mentholated lotion protects 
your face from sting or bite all through the shave. 


INGRAM we cxsewas mewruo.ared SNAVING CREAM 
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PERI UE—AND THE PIPE OF PEACE 
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L= °Tis fine Perique 





that makes Three Nuns 
so different 






When your confirmed pipe-smoker is wrapped in lazy 1, aes 


dreams and the drowsy comfort of Three Nuns 






Tobacco, he may not know the inner secret 


of his bliss.’Tis the black heart of fine Perique 













in the small significant dark centres of those 






famous Three Nuns curly discs. 






Centuries ago, Perique (itself a rich and rare 










tobacco) was being grown by the Indians in 


. atiny, tenvmile plot of land in the Mississippi area. 






And only there does Perique, even today, truly flourish. 






And so the pipe of peace, smoked by the 






Indian braves, is translated today to the peaceful 






pipe of the Three Nuns smoker. 


Three Nuns 


with the black heart of Perique 






BRITAIN’S FIRST — 
TONNAGE OXYGEN 
PLANT 
COMPLETED 


To provide The Steel Company of Wales with a continuous 
supply of oxygen in tomnage quantities, British Oxygen have 
erected a special plant at their own works in Margam. The 
plant, coupled by direct pipeline to the steelworks and having 
a capacity of 100 tons of oxygen per day, is the forerunner of 








many similar installations to provide a nation-wide service for 
the steel industry. 


BO 


BRITISH OXYGEN 
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(1) Test car with 
nails hammered into tyres 
driven repeatedly “through” a 17” 
deep pot-hole at speed—without 
tyre damage or air loss ! 


Look at these pictures. 
They show just a few of 
the tests which have been 





carried out with Dunlop 
(2) Nails hammered into tyres 


: ar before 1,230-mile round trip from 
Tubeless tyres. Convincing London to Fort William and back 


3 (RAC observed). Completed with- 
proof indeed that Dunlop — ou air loss! 
Tubeless not only lessen 
the risk of puncture delays, 


but will stand up to the 








most arduous conditions. (3) Richard Pape chose Dunlop 
Tubeless for his 17,500-mile journey 
from the Arctic Cape to Capetown. 
Every kind of road surface and not 
a moment's tyre trouble. 


% ALREADY FITTED AS ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT 
ON MOST NEW BRITISH CARS 


* COSTS NO MORE THAN A COVER WITH TUBE 


% REDUCES POSSIBILITY OF PUNCTURE DELAYS, 
BURSTS, IMPACT DAMAGE 


*% NEEDS FAR LESS “TOPPING-UP” 


DUNLOP 
TUBELESS 











Do you still wind your watch? 









Winding a watch is a nuisance, Outmoded, Une 
necessary ! 


But, you never have to wind a Mido, It starts 
winding itself the instant you. put it- on, 
keeps winding as you wear it. Yet for all 
its slim elegance, a Mido wants no pam- 
pering. Swim with your Mido, Play 
tennis with it. 100% waterproof. 
Shock-protected. Anti-magnetic, 
Unbreakable mainspring. The 
worry-free watch! 


Mido makes only self-winding 
watches-—the world’s largest 
gift selection. And, isn’t it 
time you replaced your own 
watch with a modern, self- 
winding timepiece? 


Mido watches are sold and 
serviced in 65 countries. Ask 
to see them at better jewellers. 
For our new catalogue E, write 


Mido Watch Company, Bienne, 
Switzerland, or 





Mido Watch Company of America, 
Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N. Y, 





#1228 


Stainiess steel case 


en with 18 carat gold markere 





14 or 18 carat gold case 
with 18 carat gold markers 
and hande 


THE WATCH YOU NEVER HAVE TO WINOQ 


mee 
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Renaone Confectionery Lid., of Bary, have 2 large home and export 
tvake wu tillers and bosled sweets. Last year deliveries were nidered 
because loathed vans were kept back while mrvceces were bemg pre- 
pares. More stall were pot on the work, bat there were still delays 
Gating peak periods. , 

Bensons comacted Borroaghs, who sent one of their team of 
accounting experts Mr. R. Sadall. Together with Bensons’ accoun- 
tants he made a thorough analyse and suggested 2 system using two 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machiics. 

Now, these machines prepare invoices im one operation direct from 
travellers’ orders——and accumulate the grand total of all invoices. 
Each machine prepares % to 40 invoices an hour, and loads now go 
out as fast as they can be packed. Bensons are already copig with a2 


S/, imerease in activity, and anticipate farther orders through their 
prompt dehiveries. 





eanr ot OHO 


WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS 


if you have am accounting problem, the Burrour’s 
man cam beip you. He ts am expert on modern accou™'- 
Ing syseems, and weil abie to work wath your acco - 
tamts or auditors. Backed by Burroughs’ work’-» -< 
capericace, he will make 2 full amalysis and sugzes' '< 
most economical, workable solution. If he thmis © 
change advisable, he will say so ; if he does recomme' 
a change, be will make a detailed plan and help you &-' 
i working smoothly. Call in the Burroughs man - 
you re commutted to nothing. His advice 5s free. 

Burroughs make the world’s widest range of bu: - 
ness machines. You'll find your local Burroughs of »«< 
im the telephone book. 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE ON MODERN ACCOUNTING METHODS 


CALL we THEE ¢;jurroughs man 
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Long Haul at Suez 


HILE next week’s conference of the powers on Suez is being 

prepared, a large and costly British armada is being directed 

towards the eastern Mediterranean, with little indication 
either of what it will cost, or of how long it is likely to stay. British 
feeling flared up quickly over Suez, in a mood of impatience ill tuned 
to face a long and tedious contest of wills. The Government patently 
sees the Suez question in terms of swift action—a short, sharp con- 
ference under rigorous chairmanship (with a technique inspired, 
perhaps, by the Japanese peace conference af San Francisco in 19§1) ; 
then Egyptian compliance, with or without a physical struggle. 

Will this bright concept prevail against the dusty facts of inter- 
national life ? The government in its military preparations may or 
may not be pursuing a specific plan ; if it were, it would be unlikely 
to disclose it. When the Prime Minister announced “ certain pre- 
cautionary measures of a military nature ” to the House of Commons 
he described their purpose in the most general terms, “ to strengthen 
our position in the eastern Mediterranean and our ability to deal with 
any situation that may arise.” The description contained a warning, 
perhaps unintentional. A power position, to be strong, must be 
durable. The western nations have to contemplate at Suez, in the 
eastern Mediterranean, and in the countries of the Middle East from 
which oil comes or through which it passes, not one “ situation ” 
arising, but a long series of situations—whether the immediate issue 
with Colonel Nasser is settled by negotiation, or by force. It is a 
dangerous illusion to suppose that the armada can settle matters at a 
stroke and come home, leaving the Middle East clear for the tranquil 
and ordered flow of commerce. 

If the despatch of armed force to the Mediterranean means any- 
thing, and is not merely the human protest of Ministers against the 
endless wearisome embroilment in the meshes of foreign politics, it 
must be intended as an insurance policy against the failure of inter- 
national moral pressure: against the possibility that Nasser may break 
his word and close the Canal, or against the possibility that, the con- 
ference having reached a decision, he may refuse to accept it. The 
premium on such an insurance policy is high. More important, 
to be of much value it must be taken out not for a few weeks but 
for many years, or when the risk materialises, in an expected or an 
unexpected form, it may be found that the policy has run out. Is 
Britain in fact prepared, having clamped a control by force on an 
actively unwilling Egypt, to sit on the lid for ever, while keeping 
further massive military strength handy to deal with the inevitable 
wide repercussions in the Arab world ? 

The problem which Colonel Nasser has flung in our faces at Suez 
is a problem of politics and in the end it will have to find a political 
solution, whether or not the military adventure is tried first. It will 
be best to use the conference next week to produce the political solu- 
tion now—a set of proposals, that is, which the Egyptian government 
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One man helped this confectionery firm 
to overcome invoicing delays 





Bensons’ deliveries sometimes had to 
wait for invoices—but the Burroughs 
man, Mr. R. Sudall, was able to suggest 
a quicker system using Burroughs Sensi- 
matic accounting machines. 


Bensons Confectionery Ltd., of Bury, have a large home and export 
trade in toffees and boiled sweets. Last year deliveries were hindered 
because loaded vans were kept back while invoices were being pre- 
pared. More staff were put on the work, but there were still delays 
during peak periods. , 

Bensons contacted Burroughs, who sent one of their team of 
accounting experts— Mr. R. Sudall. Together with Bensons’ accoun- 
tants he made a thorough analysis and suggested a system using two 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machines. 

Now, these machines prepare invoices in one operation direct from 
travellers’ orders—and accumulate the grand total of all invoices. 
Each machine prepares 30 to 40 invoices an hour, and loads now go 
out as fast as they can be packed. Bensons are already coping with a 
50% increase in activity, and anticipate further orders through their 
prompt deliveries. 








WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS 


If you have an accounting problem, the Burroughs 
man can help you. He is an expert on modern account- 
ing systems, and well able to work with your accoun- 
tants or auditors. Backed by Burroughs’ world-wide 
experience, he will make a full analysis and suggest the 
most economical, workable solution. If he thinks no 
change advisable, he will say so ; if he does recommend 
a change, he will make a detailed plan and help you get 
it working smoothly. Call in the Burroughs man — 
you're committed to nothing. His advice is free. 

Burroughs make the world’s widest range of busi- 
ness machines. You'll find your local Burroughs office 
in the telephone book. 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE ON MODERN ACCOUNTING METHODS 


CALL IN THE €:jurroughs MAN 
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Long Haul at Suez 


HILE next week’s conference of the powers on Suez is being 

prepared, a large and costly British armada is being directed 

towards the eastern Mediterranean, with little indication 
either of what it will cost, or of how long it is likely to stay. British 
feeling flared up quickly over Suez, in a mood of impatience ill tuned 
to face a long and tedious contest of wills. The Government patently 
sees the Suez question in terms of swift action—a short, sharp con- 
ference under rigorous chairmanship (with a technique inspired, 
perhaps, by the Japanese peace conference af San Francisco in 1951) ; 
then Egyptian compliance, with or without a physical struggle. 

Will this bright concept prevail against the dusty facts of inter- 
national life ? The government in its military preparations may or 
may not be pursuing a specific plan ; if it were, it would be unlikely 
to disclose it. When the Prime Minister announced “certain pre- 
cautionary measures of a military nature” to the House of Commons 
he described their purpose in the most general terms, “ to strengthen 
our position in the eastern Mediterranean and our ability to deal with 
any situation that may arise.” The description contained a warning, 
perhaps unintentional. A power position, to be strong, must be 
durable. The western nations have to contemplate at Suez, in the 
eastern Mediterranean, and in the countries of the Middle East from 
which oil comes or through which it passes, not one “ situation ” 
arising, but a long series of situations—whether the immediate issue 
with Colonel Nasser is settled by negotiation, or by force. It is a 
dangerous illusion to suppose that the armada can settle matters at a 
stroke and come home, leaving the Middle East clear for the tranquil 
and ordered flow of commerce. 

If the despatch of armed force to the Mediterranean means any- 
thing, and is not merely the human protest of Ministers against the 
endless wearisome embroilment in the meshes of foreign politics, it 
must be intended as an insurance policy against the failure of inter- 
national moral pressure: against the possibility that Nasser may break 
his word and close the Canal, or against the possibility that, the con- 
ference having reached a decision, he may refuse to accept it. The 
premium on such an insurance policy is high. More important, 
to be of much value it must be taken out not for a few weeks but 
for many years, or when the risk materialises, in an expected or an 
unexpected form, it may be found that the policy has run out. Is 
Britain in fact prepared, having clamped a control by force on an 
actively unwilling Egypt, to sit on the lid for ever, while keeping 
further massive military strength handy to deal with the inevitable 
wide repercussions in the Arab world ? . 

The problem which Colonel Nasser has flung in our faces at Suez 
is a problem of politics and in the end it will have to find a political 
solution, whether or not the military adventure is tried first. It will 
be best to use the conference next week to produce the political solu- 
tion now—a set of proposals, that is, which the Egyptian government 
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can conceivably accept, rather than one that would 
have to be imposed upon it. The minimum British 
requirements of which the Prime Minister told the 
Commons before it went into recess, the still more 
ambitious requirements which M. Pineau outlined when 
he returned from London to Paris, and the terms stated 
in the invitation to next week’s international conference, 
al! go beyond what President Nasser, or any Egyptian 
government with a serious claim to be representative, 
is at all likely to swallow. 


The most cautious of all these formulations, that con- 
tained in the invitations to the powers, speaks of 
“ operating arrangements under an international system 
designed to assure the continuity of operation of the 
Canal as guaranteed by the Convention of October 29, 
1888 ” ; in short, the running of the Canal is to be 
taken out of Egyptian and put in international hands. 
Probably a majority of the powers at the conference— 
themselves by no means an unchallengeable selection 
of countries to speak for the world in this matter—can 
be found to approve the proposal, though naturally that 
does not mean that they would be prepared to fight 
fcx it ; any fighting would be left to a very select com- 
pany, perhaps Britain and France alone. 


From many countries whose friendship they would 
need they could not in that case count upon even a 
benevolent neutrality. For the United States the 
decision would be difficult. Mr Dulles went a long 
way, evidently further than he liked, to meet British 
and French feelings when he subscribed to the three- 
power statement last week. As is known, he is 
thoroughly disillusioned with Colonel Nasser, whose 
flirtations with Moscow and rancour against the West 
led Mr Dulles to cancel the offer of aid for the High 
Dam and thereby to spark off the Canal crisis. But if 
the Americans disapprove of Colonel Nasser, they dis- 
approve hardly less of the Anglo-French brandishing 
of force. President Eisenhower put his whole em- 
phasis on Wednesday on negotiation, “ good sense ” 
and “sober second thinking” and against the use of 
force: “ We have tried to substitute the conference 
table for the battlefield.” There is no support here for 
aii imposed solution, still less for a military adventure. 


West Germany views the conference with misgivings 
and the British attitude with astonishment. A repre- 
sentative German press comment remarks that the 
British Government has lost its nerve. It adds, some- 
what tartly, that the neutrality of the Canal has been 
violated before—lately by Egypt against Israeli traffic, 
with full British compliance ; earlier, by Britain against 
Germany in two wars. Bonn has agreed to come to the 
conference out of a disinclination to give offence in 
Paris and London, together with a reluctance to be 
absent when decisions are taken ; but Bonn does not 
want to offend the Arabs, either. 


Mr Nehru, whose moral authority in Asia tends to 
grow on an occasion of this kind, has agreed to come 
only with the strongest public reservations. India’s 
interest in the Canal, like that of South Asia generally, 
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is strong, but it will not for a moment deter Mr Nehru 
from admitting Egypt’s right to nationalise anything in 
Egypt that it pleases. The outstanding differences “ are 
not strong enough to justify an international crisis ” ; 
the British and French military moves have made 
matters worse and “ aroused resentment not only in the 
Arab countries but in Asia as a whole.” 

Finally in the Arab countries themselves, no trace is 
to be found of anything but bitter hostility to any 
western intervention. Even Iraq has spoken up in 
Egypt’s favour ; in a clash, the whole Arab world would 
be on Colonel Nasser’s side. For that reason alone, an 
imposed solution will last only as long as. the armed 
force which is sent to impose it. 


* 


If, instead, the search is made for a plan that would 
not inevitably have to be fought for, then it will almost 
certainly end with international control of a much 
gentler kind, leaving ownership (subject to compensa- 
tion), territorial rights, and operating control in 
Egyptian hands. It would amount to supervision by 
an international body to see that ships had free passage 
without discrimination or extortionate dues, and that 
the Canal was efficiently maintained. It would have 
no executive powers to enforce its wishes, but it would 
have to have the right to observe, to be informed, and 
to recommend. These rights would have to extend, no 
doubt, to the right to recommend projects of develop- 
ment to keep pace with the expanding traffic, but the 
fact may as well be faced that suggestions for expan- 
sion would have to be accompanied in practice by 
suggestions about the financing of expansion. (If the 
powers want an ever-expanding Canal, as they reason- 
ably may, they may have to be ready to put up some 
of the money ; why should the Canal be run for the 
benefit of its users alone ?) 

An international supervising team at Suez would 
have to be responsible to a body of powers, who would 
appoint and protect its members, and to whom it 
would fall to act on the recommendations when action 
was needed. Since there is no rational way of setting a 
limit on the number of countries interested in the use 
of the Suez Canal, the logical body would be the widest 
possible, the United Nations. This, it will be objected, 
is slow and ineffectual ; but it need not be ineffectual 
when there are powers ready to act on its behalf. A 
United Nations team at the Canal would in a crisis 
present the clear legal and moral case which western 
governments nowadays need before they resort to force. 
It would have the other advantage of being the only 
kind of supervising body which the Egyptian govern- 
ment could accept without humiliation if it wished. 

Even so; it can be doubted whether Colonel Nasser 
will agree ; but the proposition is one that can reason- 
ably be put to a sovereign government. To the British 
Government, too, such a limited solution may be hard 
to swallow after the brave words that have been used ; 
but it is better to begin with the politics now. 
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Sterling Stocktaking 


bBo: is the season of the year for sterling area 
crises. The peak weeks of holiday are also the 
peak weeks of pressure upon the pound. And foreigners 
—who remember only too well how many economic 
squalls have blown up in Britain in August, to reach gale 
force in September or October—are naturally watching 
the foreign exchange market with hungry speculation. 
On Wednesday the middle spot rate of sterling against 
the dollar was $2.78;; ; on the same date a year ago, 
when the Chancellor was just beginning to realise that 
he might have to introduce an autumn budget, it was 
aths of a cent higher. The gold reserves at the end of 
July were $2,405 million ; at the end of July last year 
they were $2,544 million. Britain is again approaching 
the hurricane belt, and the Chancellor is carrying a 
slightly smaller umbrella than before. Is the hurricane 
going to blow ? 

The answer, one can be reasonably sure, is that this 
year it is not. That forecast ought to carry rather more 
assurance than the absence of warning that there would 
be a freak ice storm on August Bank Holiday at Tun- 
bridge Wells. It is important to emphasise the absence 
of genuine hurricane signs, because in three weeks’ time 
ene of the accustomed barometers of stormy weather 
may appear to point the other way: the gold reserves 
in August are very likely to fall. 

This likelihood can be measured with some precision. 
In August Britain is having to transfer $50 million of 
gold to the European Payments Union, to pay for the 
sterling area’s deficit with Europe in July. Receipts of 
American aid, which were unduly swollen last month, 
are likely to fall back to their recent average of $3 or $4 
million a month ; at that level they would just about 
cover the additional and regular $3 million a month that 
Britain now pays on its funding debt to Europe. It 
follows that the gold reserves are likely to drop unless 
the sterling area’s dollar surplus on transactions outside 
EPU this month exceeds $50 million. In July this 
surplus was $32 million, which was rather surprisingly 
good ; under the normal seasonal pattern—since ster- 
ling area sales to North America are now at the year’s 
nadir—it has to be expected that the surplus outside 
Europe will be smaller this month. Indeed, in view of 
the political speculation against sterling touched off by 
the Suez crisis and the persistent strength of the 
Deutschemark, it would not be surprising if it were 
wholly washed away. In the absence of special pay- 
ments or receipts the gold reserves this month might 
then fall by $50 million or so. A setback of this order 
this month, aggravated or mitigated by any special pay- 
ments or receipts, would not be out of line with the 
current state of the sterling area economy. 

The question that the speculator in sterling should 
be asking himself is, therefore, not what any reduction 
in the reserves in August may portend, but whether the 


short-term underlying state of the sterling economy is 
unhealthy or sound. One ingredient of it is already 
known. The Chancellor has stated that Britain seems 
to have made a surplus of over £100 million in the first 
half of this year ; when Chancellors speak like that, it 
is quite probable that the surplus was up to £150 
million or more. As an offset to this British recovery, 
the overseas sterling area was almost certainly in deficit. 
Because there are no published monthly figures of the 
sterling balances (another missing table in the Chan- 
cellor’s Bradshaw) it is impossible to make any estimate 
of this deficit ; but since the gold reserves ran up by 
some {£95 million in the six months, the deficit is 
unlikely to have been as great as Britain’s surplus in 
the first half of 1956. 


* 


What of the second half of the year ? There has been 
no indication in recent trade returns, or in the welcome 
bite of disinflation at home, that Britain’s visible 
accounts need necessarily deteriorate. If the military 
preparations for Suez are as expensive as they threaten 
tc be, the invisible accounts are bound to suffer some 
strain. By contrast, however, the overseas sterling area 
ought to have a better half year, once the autumn season 
for sales of its primary commodities opens, for there 
has been a notable strengthening of commodity prices 
and not entirely because of Suez. These sales, and com- 
modity prices, were depressed in the spring by fears of 
an American recession. Now nobody expects a serious 
recession there; the United States has had a steel 
strike instead. 

There are, therefore, some grounds for short-term 
equanimity. But the mere fact that this has to be pointed 
out is indeed a cause for long-term concern. This year 
Britain can manage to snatch a balance of payments 
surplus ; its perennial condition of internal inflation is 
less obvious than at almost any period since the war ; 
and the world economic situation offers prospects for 
sterling area exports that are promising. And yet, just 
before the customary season of strain, and before an 
actual fall has appeared in the monthly gold accounts, 
analysts here are having to assure Zurich bankers that 
it really is not at all likely that sterling will again be 
devalued next month. That this should be necessary is 
at once a measure of the inadequacy of the present gold 
reserves, and of the lack of foreign confidence that 
Britain has yet learned to use them seriously ; it is also 
a measure of the urgency of the next battle against infla- 
tion at home, which will be joined in full earnest when 
the autumn’s wage claims start to roll. In that battl— 
and this is the real lesson of the nervousness of foreign 
exchange markets in the past few months—Britain will 
be most closely watched ; the slightest impression of 
weakness will immediately react on the pound. 
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White Man of Asia 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SEOUL 


gen South Korean government stepped on to the 
international stage in a world crisis. After cen- 
turies of isolation, Korea lacked experience of external 
relations ; and Dr Rhee has found it difficult even to 
gain the attention of a preoccupied world. He has 
knocked at every door, including those of the United 
Nations, the International Bank, and the Red Cross ; 
be has hastened to send ambassadors to every accessible 
capital, and is now opening legations in Rome and 
Ankara. But the results are meagre so far. The Republic 
of Korea enjoys platonic relations with Europe, strictly 
practical ones with the United States, superficial or 
non-existent ones with most of Asia, and frankly bad 
ones with all its neighbours. 

Its spokesmen argue that toughness, even boorish- 
ness, in foreign relations is the only way to escape being 
overlooked and to maintain the kind of atmosphere 
suited to a possible resumption of local (and, if fortune 
favours, global) hostilities. More than anything else it 
is afraid of international indifference, which, it believes, 
would quickly lead to the suspension of foreign aid, 
the de facto recognition of both the Korean states, and 
the gradual absorption of the whole peninsula into the 
communist sphere. So Dr Rhee abuses Tokyo (from 
a safe distance) and threatens to use his jets to sink 
Japanese fishing craft that stray as near as sixty miles 
off the Korean coast; he meets conciliatory North 
Korean gestures with pledges that reunion will be 
achieved by armed force ; and he preaches a holy war 
against international communism, European efforts to 
reduce world tension are dubbed treason, and the Com- 
monwealth prime ministers are accused of “ conniv- 
ance with the enemy ” because their July communiqué 
expressed hope that the United Nations would become 
more universally representative—which is taken to 
imply the seating of the Peking government. 

This unruly behaviour has led the American defence 
experts to abandon their ideas of an Asian anti-com- 
munist alliance based on friendly co-operation between 
an industrial Japan and a well-armed South Korea. 
Instead, they are asking Congress to approve a thirteen- 
fold increase in military aid for Japan. Seoul’s bellicose 
attitude makes things easier for advocates of Japanese 
rearmament. It also provides Japanese businessmen 
with the best of arguments for seeking commercial 
openings in China and North Korea. And it affects the 
Japanese negotiations for a peace treaty with Russia. 
The lack of official relations between Seoul and Tokyo 
gives the Japanese a chance to recall the “ blessings ” 
of their period of rule in Korea, then the world’s fourth 
producer of rice, today a deficit area. 

Dr Rhee won his laurels as a national hero by his 
long struggle against Japanese rule, and while he lives 
no real rapprochement between Japan and Korea can 


be hoped for. Such a move would, indeed, involve a 
certain risk of a new Japanese dominance, for Japanese 
influences remain strong in Korea. Many Korean 
traders put false Japanese trademarks on local products 
to ensure better sales. The flourishing black market in 
Seoul for the Japanese monthly The Housewtfe’s Friend 
expresses a keen interest in all aspects of Japanese life. 
The president’s belligerence towards North Korea 
no longer arouses the same popular enthusiasm as in 
1953. On the contrary, its main effect today is to aid 
communist propaganda, which dubs him an American 
puppet and the incarnation of the new western imperia- 
list menace. In the unlikely event of a new outbreak of 
hostilities, the communists would have little trouble in 
“identifying the aggressor.” Fortunately the choice 
between peace and war is in the hands of neither Seoul 
nor Pyongyang, but rather in those of Moscow and 
Washington, both of which seem bent on winning the 
world’s good will. But meanwhile North Korea can go 
on making ever sweeter approaches to Seoul without 
running any risk of their being accepted, and this sweet- 
ening of tone may eventually secure it widespread inter- 
national sympathy. In fact Kim Il Sung’s latest 
proposals for unification, as expounded to a “ neutral ” 
journalist, already bear a close resemblance to the view 
on the Korean question expressed by several anti-com- 
munist delegates at the 1955 United Nations Assembly. 
Relations between Seoul and Washington swing from 
mutual admiration to mutual exasperation according to 
the progress of American or Korean election campaigns, 
cf east-west conferences, of Congress debates on foreign 
aid and of South Korean budget deficits. The intran- 
sigence of Dr Rhee’s government often prevents any 
improvement. Seoul is choosy about American ambas- 
sadors ; it evicts members of the Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission ; it extracts sizeable sums from the 
United States Treasury; it vituperates against 
America’s allies as much as against its enemies, and 
seeks in every way to impose its will on Washington, 
sometimes with success. The Americans have them- 
selves provided the material for the blackmail that 
South Korea levies upon them. The South Korean 
army, which can at any moment unleash a new conflict, 
draws on American and UN supplies. | Moreover, 
millions of Asians see in South Korea the fate that 
awaits them if they opt for the anti-communist camp. 
Meanwhile South Korea heads the list of recipients 
of US aid, getting as much as the next three benefi- 
Ciaries together. It seeks tirelessly to get America to 
invest in its territory a good deal more than the free 
world could ever allow to fall into communist hands. 
Tt means to chain America to Korea. Washington, for 
its part, is always trying to cut down the amount of aid 
allotted to capital equipment, and has succeeded in pro- 
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gressively increasing the deliveries of consumer goods 
“to check inflation.” 

Twenty-five years ago Dr Rhee was accused by his 
comrades in exile of dreaming of a Korea with the 
status of Hawaii or Alaska—a United States territory, 
whose inhabitants would be entitled to passports, 
greenbacks, snack bars and modern amenities, if not to 
votes. One cannot say if he still dreams of this. But 
one notes that the teaching of foreign languages is 
limited to English. The Korean, pink-complexioned in 
winter, brick-red in summer, has been called “ the white 
man of Asia,” and his long history reflects a fierce 
desire to cut himself off from the rest of his continent. 
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; To tell the truth, nobody is bold enough to look far 
into the future. And that includes “ Uncurk ”—the 
UN Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea. Humiliated by having failed in its chief task 
—unification—over so many years, the commission now 
confines itself to observing political and economic devel- 
opments in the south ; it is denied access to the north. 
It submits an annual report to the UN Assembly, a 
report on which the communist delegations draw 
copiously in order to denounce the “Rhee dictator- 
ship,” the “ warmongering policies of America,” and, 


more broadly, the “ failure of the United Nations ” in 
South Korea. 


The Ring and the Book 


“TQ INGS ” in the auction room are no novelty. They 

certainly existed at book auctions in the 
eighteenth century; there is detailed documentary 
evidence that a ring was at work in a sale at Strawberry 
Hill in 1842. They are said to be more widespread, and 
their manceuvres often more blatant, in the antique and 
fine art trades than in the antique book trade ; and they 
certainly flourish more luxuriantly on the continent than 
in Britain. But it is the antiquarian booksellers in 
Britain who are at present most publicly in the pillory 
for this practice ; they were exposed in a courageous 
series of articles last year in a book-trade periodical 
called Desiderata, which has since (either post hoc or 
propter hoc) had to cease publication. The charge is a 
serious one, for in Britain—under the terms of the 
Bidding Agreements Act of 1927, commonly known as 
Lord Darling’s Act — auction rings are specifically 
illegal. But, although illegal, they continue unmolested. 


Clearly this ought not to be allowed to go on ; but it 
needs to be soberly probed. What are these rings ? 
And how prevalent are they ? To the first question, 
Mr John Carter’s “ ABC for Book-Collectors ” provides 
a conveniently terse definition : 


A ring is any group of two or more persons (normally, 
but not necessarily, dealers) who agree together before a 
sale to refrain from bidding against each other, in order 
subsequently to share between themselves the saving, in 
cost price under the hammer, effected by this elimination 
of competition. The lots purchased by one or another 
of the ring’s representatives are then re-auctioned in 
private, the difference between the two totals being 
divided among the members of the ring. This private 
auction is called the settlement or knock-out, and each 
man’s share of the total price difference is called the divt- 
dend, The anticipation of this communal credit-balance, 
which may often be substantial, also strengthens the hand 
of the ring’s representatives in discouraging outside com- 
petitors in the early stages of a sale. For whereas a single 
bookseller would find it expensive to bid a succession of 
lots up to the ceiling—thus suggesting that the outsider 
had better stick to bookshops or retire to stamp-collect- 


ing—the cost of such action is shared by all members of 

the ring, who will jointly benefit from the resulting peace 

and quiet. 

In answer to the second question—about the pre- 
valence of the rings—some recent newspaper articles 


‘have given the impression that the shabby manceuvres 


they are so rightly exposing are executed with equal 
unanimity, aplomb and success at Sotheby’s or Hodg- 
son’s or Christie’s as at small sales in the country. This 
is unfair. Undoubtedly there are still sometimes minor 
combinations of dealers at London book sales, for minor, 
“ bread-and-butter ” lots. These are as objectionable 
and illegal in the metropolis as at a country manor 
house. But these ringlets in London are of minimal 
importance because they do not include, as the country 
sale rings with sadly few exceptions normally have 
included, a decisive majority (if not all) of the dealers 
present. The situation is very different at the 
country house sales, where books and manuscripts are 
sold with the other domestic chattels, lotted and 
bundled usually with little regard for value or import- 
ance, normally sold not-subject to return for imperfec- 
tions, and catalogued by local firms, most of whom make 
no pretension to any specialised knowledge of this 
highly specialised field. In these conditions, the pro- 
fessional has an overwhelming advantage over the 
amateur ; and he takes illegal advantage of it. 

What, then, is to be done? It is no answer to say 
that sellers should send their books from the country 
to London ; that is tantamount to saying that clients 
must take the rap because some dealers in the country 
successfully break the law. The ideal course, 
undoubtedly, would be for the Antiquarian Booksellers’ 
Association to put teeth into its rules ; to make a public 
and statutory declaration, signed by the entire com- 
mittee, that no member is going to, or is going to be 
allowed to, take part in any ring large or small, in town 
or country or abroad ; and then, equally publicly, to 
expel any recalcitrants. One prominent member of the 
trade is trying to prod his colleagues in this direction. 
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Sir Basil Blackwell, of Oxford, has initiated an indepen- 
dent crusade, publicly inviting all booksellers who, like 
himself, will have none of the ring to join him in 
publicly saying so. Sir Basil is a past president of the 
association ; but his is hardly an antiquarian business in 
the regular ABA sense, and the fact that he has stepped 
in where its committee feared to tread (coupled with the 
character of the support that some not very well 
informed articles in parts of the press have proffered to 
him) has alienated most of its members, including, 
unfortunately. many potential allies. | Moreover, his 
form of declaration, which included a retrospective 
clause that few dealers could have honestly signed, made 
alliance with the most influential sections of the associa- 
tion almost impossible, even if he had consulted the 
committee before promulgating it. 

The trade is therefore faced with an unpleasant 
dilemma. Sir Basil’s “ Book of Saints ” (his own hardly 
happy phrase) comprises at present less than seventy 
names out of perhaps 1,700 dealers in the country, of 
whom about 300 are members of the Association. His 
list, to date, probably includes few important firms. Yet 
when it is published the implication will be plain—and 
presumably intentionally plain—that any firm not on 
it “ settles,” or at least condones, the practice. Will the 
ABA ‘come to terms with Sir Basil ? Will it outface 
him ? Or will there be a crop of resignations by those 
members who are privately of his way of thinking ? 
The absurd thing about rings as operated nowadays in 
the book trade is that for any book of consequence the 








The Higgling of the Market 


The higgling of the market, the battling of man with 
man to settle how much of one commodity or what 
proportion of a particular service shall be given for another 
commodity or another service, is generally spoken of with 
contempt, and as unworthy of the notice of the influential 
portion of society. Like many other things which appear 
low and mean at first, but which afterwards come to 
occupy a high place in our esteem and our affection, this 
higgling, when examined, is found to play a very important 
part in all our affairs. By it the price of corn is determined, 
and the price of corn settles the rent of land, and thus the 
income of the great landowner depends on the results of 
this higgling. The price at which corn is sold every year 
has a great influence over the labour of the agriculturist 
in the next and subsequent years, inducing him to grow 
more or less wheat, or barley, or oats, as he finds a better 
or worse market for these articles. As sugar, or coffee, 
or tallow, by the conflicts and debates of buyers and sellers, 
comes to be marked dear or cheap, orders are sent abroad 
or withheld for these articles ; and thus the course of trade, 
as well as the rent of the landlord and the cultivation of 
peculiar crops, is regulated by the higgling of the market. 
. - . It is an element, therefore, in the natvral constitu- 
tion of society, to which all human laws, under their 
best aspect and in their perfect form, are only very 
subordinate accessories. In this constitution . . . it is 
one of the indispensable means of regulating labour and 
distributing its produce in the best manner. 


The Economist 


August 9, 1856 
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final buyer (i.e., the successful bidder in the private 
settlement or “ knock-out”) may well pay as much in 
the end as if he had bought it in open competition at the 
public auction ; for he will often have used up* his 
“ dividend” in overbidding at the settlement. The 
dealers who most consistently profit from rings are those 
who turn up regularly at country sales, stand in with 
their colleagues, buy little if anything at the settlement, 
and go home with ten or fifteen pounds in their pocket 
as the price of abstaining. 

If the trade will not discipline itself, then the only 
other remedy is the obvious one. There is a law against 
rings: let it be enforced. The authorities’ excuse for 
not enforcing it is the difficulty of procuring evidence 
for the Public Prosecutor ; professional colleagues will 
not willingly give each other away. But there is little 
doubt that if they were determined the authorities could 
do more—aided by auctioneers, and particularly the non- 
metropolitan auctioneers. If every country auctioneer 
formally notified the police, before a sale, that he had 
reason to believe (as he has) that a breach of the law was 
likely to be committed, a sharp eye could without much 
difficulty be kept on the movements of easily recognis- 
able dealers after the sale. In London, the auctioneers 
need have little doubt about the comparatively few 
persons on whom the police should be recommended to 
concentrate their attention. Moreover, the tax-collector 
could surely move parallel to the law-enforcers. At 
present, auctioneers can, and some do, exert unofficial 
pressure on known members of the ring by denying 
them any credit beyond their barest entitlement. But 
since the proceeds of the settlement are distributed in 
cash, and since any entry of them in a firm’s accounts 
would be prima facie evidence of illegality, it may be 
taken for granted that they are not declared for income 
tax. Any auctioneer who wants to extinguish the ring 
(and every auctioneer presumably does, since it takes 
money out of his own pocket as well as the consigner’s 
pocket) could give the Inland Revenue some sufficiently 
pointed hints. 

There is one other stick that can be waved against 
wrongdoers. The Statute of Limitations gives only 
limited protection for past rings. It is an open secret that 
a fully documented account of the ring’s operations at 
the Lowther Castle and Wentworth Woodhouse sales 
was prepared for publication by The Times Literary 
Supplement in 1948. Publication of this material was 
withdrawn in exchange for the signing of a pledge by 
every member of the ABA that he would never take part 
in a ring, and the addition to the rules of the Association 
of a clause which declared that legally proved contraven- 
tion of Lord Darling’s Act would be grounds for expul- 
sion from the Association. The spirit of those pledges 
has not been carried out by some members of the Asso- 
ciation. Presumably, however, the detailed exposé of 
these sales is still in its pigeon-hole ; and the book- 
sellers who took part in those two rings—including 
many of the most famous firms in the trade—might 
reflect that the article would make just as devastating 
reading today as when it was compiled. 
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Notes of the 





Week 








The Commons and the Canal 


| was unfortunate that members of Parliament found it 
impossible to delay their holidays even by the day neces- 
sary to debate Suez after, rather than before, the three-power 
statement. Although everyone had a rough idea of what 
was being planned, it is difficult to believe that, faced with 
it in cold terms, members would have worked themselves up 
to such a pitch of competitive belligerence. The diplomatic 
effects of this parliamentary sabre-rattling are discussed 
earlier. The main political effect seems to be that Sir 
Anthony Eden has somehow been ushered out on a 
dangerous limb. by Captain Waterhouse and his friends, 
while Mr Gaitskell utterly failed to discourage the taking of 
such risks. 

Mr Gaitskell’s instinct to give the government every 
chance by presenting a picture of national unity in a moment 
of peril is laudable. But the uncompromising and indeed 
untypical tone of the Prime Minister’s speech, and Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd’s even stronger language to Tory MPs two 
days earlier, would have justified much stronger emphasis 
on his reservations. It would have been proper for the 
Opposition to have made its contribution by reflecting the 
moderate criticism of the Government’s attitude which is 
taking shape in the country. Mr Gaitskell did demur at 
the by-passing of the United Nations and object that the 
Government is threatening force over too wide an area. But 
he did not make these points strongly enough. A false im- 
pression has gone out of unity in extreme courses, only 
Labour’s lunatic fringe dissenting ; but in fact, following 
Mr Jay and Mr Healey, the majority of Labour MPs feel that 
force is only justified if Egypt closes the canal physically. 

Sir Anthony Eden seems for once to have been unduly 
influenced by an uprush of Tory backbench hysteria. It 
remains to be seen whether the Tories have now cooled 
down sufficiently to let him climb back to a position which 
gives him more freedom of manceuvre—though his broadcast 
on Wednesday night gave no indication of any disposition to 
climb down. It is hard to think of Captain Waterhouse 
as typical of the average Tory, except when the average, 
in an overheated moment, caricatures itself. 


The Farmworkers’ Rise 


ILL the 6s. increase which last week was provisionally 
W awarded to the farmworkers set the pattern for this 
year’s wage increases ? They usually establish themselves 
at round about the same figure—last year it was about gs. 
to 14s. The new award of the Agricultural Wages Board 


(which if it is confirmed will come into force on Septem- 
ber 24th) certainly should not set the pattern because the 
claim was based on the plea that the farmworkers are ill- 
used compared with workers in other industries. They last 
got a rise as recently as in January, but they were indignant 
that it was only 8s. They could claim with good reason that 
this award placed them at an even greater disadvantage com- 
pared with other workers than they had suffered before, and 
that their relative position was getting steadily worse. The 
farmworker not only has a comparatively low basic wage 
(and for 47 hours instead of 44), but he has no opportunities 
for improving on it by piece-work or incentive payments ; 
and the man who is skilled in handling the increasingly com- 
plicated machinery is unable to earn an appropriate differen- 
tial. The farmworker’s average earnings, according to the 
most nearly comparable figures for last year, were £8 §s. 
compared with an average of {11 11s. for men in manu- 
facturing industry. This comparison no doubt has something 
to do with the fact that in the last year the full time agricul- 
tural labour force (now 479,000) has lost 21,000 workers. 

The National Union of Agricultural Workers, with the 
support of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
which also has some farmworkers, therefore decided to put 
in a Claim for a further 1os. immediately after the January 
award. It is this which has resulted in last week’s award 
of 6s.—in spite of a much-resented letter from the Ministry 
of Agriculture to the farmers’ union, warning them that any 
wage increase would not automatically be covered in the 
price review, and certainly not completely in any case. The 
board would have been wiser to have given a larger increase 
the first time, for it has already been demonstrated, for 
example in the case of railway workers, that increases which 
are given to improve the relative position of any one greap 
of workers merely tend to be used by other workers as the 
basis for new and probably larger claims. 


Registrar for Restrictions 


s soon as the Restrictive Trade Practices Bill received 
A the Royal Assent last week the President of the Beard 
of Trade signed an order specifying the first classes 
of business agreement that will have to be registered with 
the new Registrar of Restrictive Trading agreements ; and 
this week Mr R. L. Sich, a Treasury Solicitor, was 
appointed to this key post in the new apparatus of mono- 
poly control. The classes of agreement set out in the order 
that Mr Thorneycroft signed last week—which will come 
into force at the end of November, provided that Parlia- 
ment approves it—are those that include restrictions as to 
price or other terms or which involve collective discrimina- 
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tion. Mr Thorneycroft quoted common pricing, level or 
agreed tendering, and the offer of preferential trading terms 
in exchange for loyalty to particular suppliers, as examples 
of the kind of agreement he hoped to pull in with this first 
cast of his net. 

Mr Sich’s new job will be to set up and keep this register 
of restrictive agreements, and later to bring agreements on 
the register before the Restrictive Practices Court for a 
decision whether they operate against the public interest. 
The new court, appointments to which have not yet been 
announced, will assume that agreements in the classes 
specified are against the public interest, unless parties to 
an agreement can justify it on one or more of six grounds 
laid down in the Act and additionally satisfy the court that 
any justification on such grounds is not nevertheless out- 
weighed by the likely detriment to the public. Mr Sich 
this week emphasised that his job would be to see that all 
relevant evidence showing the effects of an agreement on 
the public interest, not merely the adverse evidence, should 
be laid before the court—though he conceded that in prac- 
tice the “other side” might be expected to assemble all 
the evidence favourable to an agreement. His task, he 
added, was “ not to go baldheaded for trust-busting.” But 
what he makes of it will partly determine how successful 
the Act, this latest essay in British empiricism about busi- 
ness monopoly, turns out to be. 


No Boat to China 


N refusing permission to visit China to fifteen American 
journalists who had been offered visas by the Peking 
government, the State Department has behaved clumsily 
and with short sight. Its explanation for the refusal- was 
that this kind of contact is impossible as long as the two 
governments have no diplomatic relations and Americans 
are held in Chinese prisons as political hostages. There 
would be substance in this argument if Peking had hand- 
picked a group of fellow-travellers on whom it could rely 
to ask no awkward questions and to take home uncritical 
reports. But this is a group of responsible journalists, whose 
reports would doubtless be as searching and frank as those 
of their colleagues who have done such a good job in Russia 
and Eastern Europe since those areas became more 
accessible. 

It is not merely that this official rigidity offers the com- 
mumnist propaganda machine an easy target ; there are times 
when that risk has to be faced if principles are to be main- 
tained. But in this case it is not at all clear what principle 
is endangered. Newspapermen are less likely to be bam- 
boozled than almost any other category of visitor ; their 
traiming makes them temperamentally resistant to propa- 
ganda, and these visitors to China would undoubtedly give 
their hosts an anxious time fending off questions about 
political police, slave labour—and American prisoners. If 
they got evasive answers, they would hardly be likely to 
pull any punches in their despatches. Would not approval 
of their journey be a sensible means of stepping up the 
pressure on Peking to set its hostages free, and of giving its 
intle Stalins the healthy shock of confronting men who 
take no glib slogans for an answer where the essentials of 
freedom are concerned? The chorus of protest in the 


American press seems amply justified. 
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Iceland and Nato 


OLLOWING the procedure laid down in 1951, the new 
F Icelandic government has requested the council of the 


‘North Atlantic Treaty Organisation to reconsider the neces- 


sity for keeping forces in Iceland. This is the first formal 
step in denouncing the defence agreement with America. 
The council has replied that there has not been enough 
change in the situation since 1951 to warrant leaving Iceland 
undefended against a surprise attack and thereby exposing 
the transatlantic routes to danger. The radar station at 
Keflavik and the constant watch kept on the northern seas 
by Nato planes based on Iceland are the positive, but minor, 
part of Iceland’s importance to the Atlantic powers. Its key 
position makes it vital that it should not fall into Russian 
hands in the event of sudden war. Only a permanent garri- 
son can afford any protection against this danger. Since 
Iceland has no army, this garrison must be foreign. , 

What the Nato reply does not make clear is why the 
defence of Iceland has become more vital than it was in 
1949 when Iceland joined Nato on condition that bases 
should be given to allies only in time of war, which it should 
be Iceland’s prerogative to define. Not till the Korean crisis 
were American forces admitted. The Icelandic government 
is now seeking to get them out on the ground that the 
Korean war has long since ended, and the international 
situation is no longer explosive. Why should it now be 
fatal to western security to leave Iceland undefended when 
from 1949 to 1951 it was apparently quite all right ? , 

The question is being asked ; its asking does not mean 
that the people of Iceland are turning away from the West. 
Some 42 per cent of the electorate voted in the recent elec- 
tions for the Independent Party, which advocates further 
discussions before turning out the Americans. But a shift 
of the pattern of voting, combined with an electoral alliance 
between the Progressives and the Social Democrats, put the 
advocates of complete demilitarisation into power. There 
is no overwhelming popular mandate. This fact may not be 
immediately important. The new government has been 
legally returned, and is fully entitled to pursue its own 
policy. It does mean that a small swing of opinion, or 
a quarrel between the parties which make up the govern- 
ment, could alter the situation in a very short time. But 
by then it may be too late to undo what is now being done. 
Once they have gone, the Americans will be chary of again 
exposing themselves to dismissal. 


Soviet Zone—Socialist Showpiece ? 


S more information is released about the visit of Herr 
Grotewohl and Herr Ulbricht to Moscow last month, 

it becomes clear that the Soviet government has decided 
to give the Soviet zone of Germany substantial economic 
help. As is known, occupation costs will be halved next year 
to 800 million marks. The Russian trade credit to the zone, 
as it NOW appears, amounts to 1,000 million marks. In 
addition, convertible currency to the value of 500 million 
roubles is at the zone’s disposal in return for larger German 
deliveries of fine mechanical and optical goods. Russia 
is to double its deliveries of coke, coal, ore and wheat 
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living conditions but a better balance in heavy industry 
which has enabled the zone to conclude its first plan without 
another economic crisis. 

This time, Herr Ulbricht has carefully qualified his pro- 
mises. The ending of food rationing will depend on better 
farm yields, he has said, and will require an increase in the 
prices of rationed foods, long held artificially low. The 
east German citizen will not be much encouraged by Herr 
Ulbricht’s announcement that in the first half of 1956 plan 
production was some 814 million marks behind schedule. 
Arrears in industry, now as in the past, seem likely to have 
a higher claim than consumers on the zone’s additional 
exchange resources. The saving in occupation costs seems 
certain to be used mainly to increase the zone’s own arms 
production. Russia, it is clear, is anxious to add to the 
zone’s economic stature, to strengthen its prestige and its 
competitive position in the endless campaign for German 
reunification on Russian terms ; “the time is not far off 
when democratic Berlin will demonstrate the advantages of 
the socialist system for Germans in the whole country,” 
says Pravda. This implies much better living conditions ; 
but the other claims on the zone’s resources are great, and 
the pace at which living conditions can be improved remains 


during the five-year plan, and extra supplies of materials are 
being delivered to factories in heavy engineering where, 
earlier this year, output slowed down through shortage. 
Russian aid is mutual aid, as one spokesman explained, but 
more fuel and basic materials will be of real value. 
Encouraged by these concessions Herr Ulbricht has pro- 
mised the removal of food rationing within two years and a 
reduction of official working hours from 48 to 45 per week, 
and has proudly emphasised that 100,000 houses will be 
built during the five-year plan (this is about a fifth of the 
number west Germany builds each year). But the citizens 
may well be sceptical. Since the bad winter of 1953, it is 
true, there has been a certain improvement in conditions. 
Under the “new course” begun that summer, the release 
of government food stocks and a Russian credit of 400 
million marks brought better food supplies. A trickle of 
durable consumer goods began to appear in the shops and 
last autumn shops were actually over-stocked with some 
types of textiles. But many household essentials are still 
difficult or impossible to buy in the zone and sugar, fats and 
meat remain severely rationed. A bad hdrvest still leads to 
acute winter shortages of basic foods like potatoes, and to 
failure to honour the fat and sugar rations. The main 
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ape: nationalisation of the Suez 
Canal, by adding to the appeal of 
alternative routes to the Mediterranean, 
has improved the bargaining position of 
the Arab countries through which the 
oil pipelines from the Persian Gulf to 
the Mediterranean must pass. Heated 
talk of “ nationalising ” these pipelines is 
often heard in Damascus and Beirut, 
being strongest in the countries that 
produce no oil of their own. The Syrian 
and Lebanese presidents are reported to 
have discussed such a proposal in Beirut 
on Tuesday. Earlier reports from Cairo 
that Syria, the Lebanon and Jordan are 
shortly to hold discussions with Saudi 
Arabia on their “ common oil interests,” 
in the light of the Suez dispute, 
came as mo surprise. One of these 
common interests, and to Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan one of the most 
important, is the Trans-Arabian Pipe 
Line, usually known as TAPline, which 
carries crude oil from Abqaiq, the heart 
of the gathering system for the Saudi 
Arabian oilfields near the Persian Gulf, 
to a special oil terminal a few miles 
south of the old port of Sidon on the 
Mediterranean—a total distance of 
1,068 miles. 

TAPline is owned by the four 
American oil companies that own the 
Arabian American Oil Company 
(Aramco), and in the same proportion : 
30 per cent Standard Oil Company of 
California; 30 per cent The Texas 
Company ; 30 per cent Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) ; and 10 per cent 
Socony Mobil Oil Company. Aramco 
itself owns the first 315 miles of the 
pipeline, as far as Qaisumah in north- 


responsible for the remaining 754 miles 
to the Mediterranean, which comprise 
§50 miles from Qaisumah to the Saudi 
Arabian border, just over 100 miles in 
Jordan, 80 miles in Syria, and the final 
25 miles to the sea in the Lebanon. 
TAPline, which has an outside diameter 
of 30/31 inches, had an initial capacity 
when it was opened in December 1950 
of 300,000 barrels a day in winter and 
about 10 per cent more in summer. It 
is still operating at a rate of just over 
300,000 barrels a day or 15 million tons 
a year—carrying about a third of Saudi 
Arabia’s crude output—but its capacity 
is now being expanded, by the con- 
struction of four new pumping stations, 
to carry over 20 million tons a year by 
January, 1958. Ultimately, by adding 
yet more pumping stations and looping 


tankers that transport much of the rest 
of Saudi Arabian crude oil is that it 
eliminates the very leng journey by 
tanker round the Arabian peninsula and 
avoids Suez Canal dues. Its earnings 
can therefore be considered as equal to 
the cost of shipping an equivalent 
amount of oil by the long) tanker haul 
round Arabia and through Suez, less 
the cost of operating the pipeline and 
amortising a risky capital investment of 
over $230 million. TAPline recently 
offered the four Arab countries through 
which it passes—Saudi Arabia, Jordan, 
Syria and the Lebanon—a half share of 
these notional profits, but left them to 
work out how to divide their 50 per cent 
share amongst themselves. Any chance 
of a swift agreement on the application 
of this principle has now been 
diminished, firstly by 
the new light in 
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No Money for “ Balance” 


EVEN months ago, the Independent Television Authority 
S formally asked the Post Office for a grant of {£750,000 
to subsidise the production of certain programmes beyond 
the resources of the four ITA programme contractors. 
During the prolonged negotiations that followed, the ITA 
offered to settle for ever-diminishing sums, but last week it 
was curtly informed that under present economic conditions 
no grant could be made and no hope was held out of when, 
if ever, the government would reconsider the request. The 
ITA reception of the news was a yelp of hurt surprise ; the 
board had automatically assumed that it had a statutory 
right to such a grant. The Television Act allows the Post- 
master General to give ITA up to £750,000 (collected from 
BBC licences) in any one year if he and the Treasury think 
fit but does not say for what specific purpose the money 
must be used. The ITA rested its case for a grant to meet 
the cost of balancing the programmes on the tenor of the 
debates during the passage of the Act. 

It was not easy to persuade the Post Office that ITA 
programmes were seriously out of balance, because no 
serious public agitation about their content had been 
heard for some time. There are also those who would 
argue that any balance necessary is provided by the BBC. 
But the ITA bitterly resents the suggestion that it should 
be the Light Programme to the BBC’s Home Service 
and wanted the grant to meet two basic deficiencies, 
which will be more apparent now that the autumn schedules 
have been pruned of certain technically costly programmes. 
The ITA’s main concern is to see proper cover given to 
current affairs, and one programme a week to subjects that 
lump together as “ the arts.” The cheaper type of current 
affairs programmes are now being done quite well on the 
commercial network, but good documentaries covering home 
and foreign developments are notably lacking, which is 
hardly surprising as their costs run to between £3,000 and 
£5,000 for a half-hour programme. The ITA believes that 
there is a case for wholly or partially subsidising the cost of 
these technically expensive programmes, and it was certainly 
encouraged to expect that money to do this would be forth- 
coming. The Post Office is no doubt equally right to refuse 
to allocate funds to subsidise public entertainment at the 
present time, but it is a pity that in doing so it has managed 
to convey the impression that it was shutting the door for 
all time on the ITA. 


Independence for Rhodesia? 


“ipee MALVERN’S loud complaints that the British Govern- 
ment would not yield the Federation “ technical 
independence ” when he asked for it in London is probably 
motivated in part by political considerations. The new 
Dominion party is liable to make an issue of that very 
thing ; “ Britain trusts West Africans with independence 
before it trusts its own kith and kin out here” is an easy 
cry in settler districts. Lord Malvern evidently felt that 
he had to ask for it ; and the story having leaked—why ?— 
he had to make a virtue of his demand. He may count 
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the cost in the obvious reaction among the Africans of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, They make no nice 
distinctions between “technical independence for the 
Federation in its own sphere without affecting the terri- 
tories” and a straight demand for unfettered white rule. 
Why should they? In Rhodesia the constant attacks on 
the Colonial Office, and the way the Federation has been 
taking over all the powers it can, add up to a simple message 
to Africans. Lord Malvern wants to win, or wants Sir 
Roy Welensky and the Federal party to win, the next 
Federal elections ; but it is tragic that he should find— 
and he is an experienced politician—that the only way to 
do it is by alienating African feelings. 

Politics apart, there was not much logic in Lord Mal- 
vern’s argument. The three governments in Central 
Africa made a bargain when federation was agreed—a 
bargain not only with Britain, but as between themselves 
and with the Africans as British-protected persons. This 
was that the constitution should not be altered, except under 
certain conditions, until 1962. The ripeness, or otherwise, 
of the Gold Coast for independence is completely irrele- 
vant. On the contrary, the plain fact is that race relations 
have developed less favourably in Central Africa than many 
hoped in 1952. Now Lord Malvern is faced with the 
problem that proposals for a wider franchise—which are 
not yet clearly known—may also be prejudiced by African 
suspicion. The upshot seems to be that the Federation 
will make less progress politically than it might if Lord 
Malvern had not raised the question of independence in 
London. As a contribution to the Prime Ministers’ con- 
ference, it was well below Lord Malvern’s standard. 


The Rising Loaf 


I was quite right to abolish the remaining part of the 
subsidy on bread: it was an anomaly, the last of the 
food subsidies outside the orbit of child welfare. Its only 
justification was the nutritional one that the national loaf 
is better food than “enriched” white bread ; and that 
argument was not upheld by the officially appointed experts 
whose report (hotly contested it is true, by other experts) 
was published in May. So the national loaf at 84d. will 
become in September the loaf at 11d. at least. This is 
unlikely to raise the cost of living by more than one point, 
but the psychological effects are disproportionately great. 
Dearer bread is an emotive phrase which will be a useful 
battle cry in the autumn as the trade unions enter the 
fiercest phase of their struggle over this year’s wage claims. 

As far as the bakers are concerned, the removal of the 
subsidy will be welcomed by all sections of the trade, but 
particularly by the small man. The controlled price has 
left him with a narrower profit margin than that of. the 
plant bakery, and he has seen many of his friends go out 
of business. His price for the hand-made loaf can now be 
higher than that of factory-made bread and its quality, he 
claims, may therefore be improved. The bakers do not fear 
resistance to the new prices. Consumption seems to have 
fallen gradually in any case as rising prosperity brings less 
dependence on bread as a filler, but the removal of the 


subsidy may bring nothing worse than a temporary increase 
in the consumption of crusts. 
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Karachi and Kabul 


PTIMISTS in Karachi have suggested that one of the 
O purposes of this week’s visit to Kabul by the President 
of Pakistan is to enrol Afghanistan in the Baghdad Pact. 
President Iskander Mirza himself is too much of a realist 
to be likely to harbour such illusions. Ever since Pakistan 
came into being there has been bad blood between it and 
the Afghan government, which has persistently sought by 
propaganda and subversion to get the Pathan tribesmen of 
the former North-West Frontier Province to break away 
from Pakistan. 

Kabul’s ostensible argument has been that the Pathans 
should be entitled to self-determination and a separate 
national state. This is doubly disingenuous logic. On the 
one hand, the Pathans have shown no interest in the idea 
of isolating themselves in a small state of very doubtful 
viability, and losing the many opportunities available to 
them in Pakistan, where a Pathan, Dr Khan Sahib, is now 
Chief Minister of the newly united western province. On 
the other, the creation of a true ethnographic Pathan state 
would mean the dismemberment of Afghanistan itself, 
where Pathans are the largest single element in a mixed 
population. But these considerations did not deter the 
Afghan regime from stepping up its “ Pakhtunistan ” cam- 
paign last year to such a pitch that, after the Pakistan 
embassy in Kabul had been wrecked by a mob, diplomatic 
and trade relations between the two countries were 
suspended. 

Amends have since been made, and President Mirza’s 
journey to Kabul at the invitation of King Zahir Shah marks 
a return to normal, if not cordial, relations. It had been 
preceded by a round of visits in which Turkey has played 
a conspicuous part; while President Mirza has been enter- 
tained in Ankara, the Prime Minister of Turkey, Mr 
Menderes, has visited both Kabul and Karachi, and it has 
been announced that the king of Afghanistan will shortly 
be paying a state visit to Turkey. The Turks, allied to 
Pakistan and linked with Afghanistan, where Turkish 
elements are strong, have an obvious interest in helping 
to end the quarrel, and are well placed to do so. The 
Afghans, for their part, may now be the more ready to 
see reason because their open breach with Pakistan last 
year has shown them what it means to become economically 
dependent on Russia. Munificent Soviet bounties, includ- 
ing an offer of credits totalling $100 million, have not 
prevented them becoming painfully aware of the foolishness 
of quarrelling with the neighbour through whose territory 
lies their natural trade routes to the outside world. 


Bombay Bigger—and Better ? 


LL who wish India well will hope for early and final 
A acceptance of the new plan, announced on Monday, 
for the redrawing of state boundaries on the “ Bombay side.” 
For nearly a year the country has been tormented by a 
controversy that has led to several bloody conflicts. The 
new boundaries recommended last October by a three-man 
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commission found favour in most parts of India, especially 
in the south, where they met the popular desire for linguistic 
units. But they provoked fierce’ indignation among the 
Mahrattas, the predominant group in the Deccan uplands 
south and east of Bombay city. Instead of a separate 
Marathi-speaking state, they were offered a continued 
partnership with the Gujeratis, who are predominant in 
Saurashtra and Kutch and north of Bombay city. The 
Mahratta parts of Hyderabad were to be added to the en- 
larged Bombay state, but the Nagpur and Berar areas, also 
strongly Mahratta, were to become a separate state named 
Vidarbha. The Mahrattas complained that they were to be 
neither united nor left alone. 

Their violent protests led the government to change its 
mind. In January Mr Nehru announced that Gujerat and 
Maharashtra would after all be separated and that Vidarbha 
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would be merged into the latter. But he also announced 
that Bombay city, with its mixed population, would fall to 
neither state. The Mahrattas in Bombay city at once 
launched an even more alarming wave of riots, in which 
many lives were lost. Bitterness against the Prime Minister 
and the ruling Congress party reached serious proportions, 
and even the Finance Minister, Mr Deshmukh, who is much 
more of an all-India administrator than a Mahratta politician, 
tendered his resignation. This was finally accepted only at 
the end of July, when Mr Deshmukh publicly denounced 
Mr Nehru’s policy on Bombay in startlingly outspoken 
terms. A week later the Prime Minister went to Poona in 
person, apparently to take Maharashtra’s temperature ; and 
now the government has reverted to the original idea of a 
large Bombay state of 48 million people embracing both 
Gujeratis and Mahrattas, but this time including Vidarbha, 
so that the Mahrattas will have a clear majority. Now the 
Gujeratis in turn have resorted to violent protest. But the 
past year’s distracting struggle may nevertheless be near its 
end. If so, India will benefit doubly: the other boundary 
changes should go through more smoothly, and it will be 
possible to concentrate more attention and effort on the new 
five year plan. 
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Seretse Stays 
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Art Schools Up in Arms 
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Manaery of Education 9The sumber of students m the 
= now less than 11,000, compared wah mealy isccc = 
1969, when sumbers were swollen by ca-service peop -- 
prams. There seemed a case therefore for some concr2.- 
son. aad the Minister last year prompted am mmguiry by «> - 
school imspectors. The reports showed that the rax 
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parsuc these attractive courses have mo further use for th=.- 
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2 precious flowering of local talent whose closure will be 
Engiand’s loss. The decision to prune these schools has 
been badly handled, but it was certainly needed. 


Still Vexed Seychelles 


R LENNOX-BOYD has had a rough session and must be 
glad it is over. Labour has pursued him relentlessly 
Om great issues and small. Why, he was asked, mast he pre- 
Cipitate a crisis in Nigeria by insisting on an inquiry into 


there ? Since the Speaker ruled that the judiciary could 
mot be attacked on a Sup; day, Labour had to deal with 
the Seychelles as a problem of the executive ; this never- 
theless enabled it to bring up verbatim not only the petition 
against the Chief Justice, with all the high moral relish of 
2 Sunday newspaper story, but also the auditor’s report on 
the public accounts of this colony of 40,000 souls producing 


It is asking a good deal to expect life in the Seychelles 
to be conducted on the lines of an English garden suburb. 
though no doubt something will now quietly be done to 
try to verify the remaining 350 unverifiable items in the 
— The Chief Justice may feel that the ruling that 

could neither be attacked nor defended worked some- 
what to to his disadvantage ; but he has the satisfaction 
of knowing that it was not out of order to say nice things 
about him, which was duly done from the government side. 
Meanwhile the real questions raised by several recent 

offensives on the colonial front remain unanswered. 
anything be done to raise the standards of public 
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Twelve years before 
Cable Contact 





The first South American cable was laid 
between Pernambuco and Lisbon in 1874 — 
twelve years after the Bank of London & South 
America had opened its doors in Brazil. 
Since then, commerce with Latin America has 
increased enormously, and with it have grown the 
influence and interests of the Bank. Today, the 
Bank holds a unique position as the only British bank 
in Latin America. It has Branches in most of the 
important trading centres of that vast continent. 
Up-to-date reports on local markets, trading 
regulations and general economic conditions 
are received regularly from Branches overseas 
and are summarised in the Bank’s Fortnightly Review, 
which is distributed to customers and 
made available to those who have business in 
: Latin America, Portugal or Spain. 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE AND LONDON OFFICE : 
6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET BRADFORD: 55 WELL STREET 
CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE: TALACKER 35, ZURICH 
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FLASH! 


‘No more needles in haystacks’ 


How much time, money and 
nervous strain would be saved if, 
every time you wanted a piece 
of information you knew exactly 
where to put your finger on it! 
Which is just what happens when 
all your records are coded and 
classified by the Kardex Visual 
Control system. 

All related records are grouped 
under one title, visibly indexed. 
Permanent information is segre- 
gated from forms carrying ever- 
changing day-to-day entries. 


Brilliantly coloured signals spot- 
light every item requiring im- 
mediate attention. There is not 
the slightest risk of soiling, mis- 
filing or loss. 

Kardex is merely one of the 
many modern methods devised 
by Remington to stream-line the 
day-by-day efficiency of business 
operations. The Man from 
Remington Rand will gladly call 
upon you to discuss their appli- 
cation to your own problems — 


without obligation. 


Send for the man from 


Tick which you prefer 


Tell me more about Kardex 


Arrange for your represent- 
ative to call by appointment 


Send me informative 
literature, free 
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Seretse Stays 


AST week in the House of Commons the Government 
L reiterated its decision to maintain the ban on the 
return of Seretse Khama to Bechuanaland, whether as chief 
or as private citizen ; the Labour party on the other hand 
used this opportunity to reconcile its previous decision to 
exile Seretse for five years with its present inclination to 
restore him as chief, or at least give the tribe another 
chance to choose him as chief. The Government bases its 
decision, as before, on its belief that the tribe has not yet 
settled down sufficiently to permit the reopening of the old 
cleavage between Tshekedi and Seretse, and its belief that 
the present situation is satisfactory ; the Labour party not 
only believes it has evidence that tribal opinion has 
hardened behind Seretse, but that to keep him from his 
people does them serious harm—particularly at this 
moment when the question of mineral concessions in tribal 
areas has arisen. The Government clearly concedes that 
there is a difficulty here by agreeing that if the tribe wishes 
someone with the name of Khama to see, and sign, any 
document embodying the conditions of a concession, facili- 
ties will be provided for this to be done—presumably by 
Tshekedi on the spot or Seretse in London. But what 
happens if both or either think the terms of the concession 
should be varied in the tribe’s interest ? 

The onus of proving that Seretse’s return even as a private 
Citizen would convulse the tribe lies with the Government ; 
and the fact that it asserts this does not prove it. If it 
had wished the tribe to start thinking along new lines, it 
would, in any case, surely have proceeded to develop local 
elective councils, and made a start with a protectorate 
legislature. It has not done this and therefore the pre- 
sumption must be that, under the hypnotic glare of South 
Africa, a policy of masterly inactivity is still the policy of 
the Commonwealth Relations Office. Is this really necessary 
now that Mr Strydom has again been refused the protec- 
torates ? Is it even logical? People talk of the dead hand 


of the Colonial Office ; but the hand of the CRO seems 
even more frozen. 


Art Schools Up in Arms 


HE smiles with which local education authorities greeted 
Sir David Eccles when he became Minister of Educa- 
tion have rather faded from their faces since it became clear 
that education too must take its share of economy cuts. 
Even some of those who appreciate his difficulties and 
regard the cuts as inevitable have been offended by the way 
they were announced. Sir David has been hard pressed— 
by the big programme for technical education, by an 
insistent Chancellor of the Exchequer, and by the approach 
of a new school year. Under these pressures he has sent 
out circulars without fully going through the time-honoured 
processes of consultation with all the parties concerned. 
His insistence on higher fees for evening classes was at 
least not a new request. The latest row, about art students, 
has more to it. 
There are in England and Wales about 170 art schools, 
run by local authorities with a 60 per cent grant from the 
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Ministry of Education. The number of students in them 
is now less than 11,000, compared with nearly 15,000 in 
1949, when numbers were swollen by ex-service people on 
grants. There seemed a case therefore for some contrac- 
tion, and the Minister last year prompted an inquiry by the 
school inspectors. Their reports showed that the ratio of 
staff to pupils was often absurdly high, and that much of the 
teaching was poor; and it seems many of those who 
pursue these attractive courses have no further use for their 
art after they finish the course. The girls with the sandals 
and horses’ tail hair styles get married, or take up other 
bourgeois occupations. 

The Minister therefore decided that a good many full- 
time courses at the smaller art schools ought to be discon- 
tinued, and his letters informing local authorities of his 
proposals have been arriving in series, region by region. 
Some of them, unfortunately, arrived as late as July—too 
late, probably, to cancel arrangements for September. A 
protesting deputation from the Association of Art Institu- 
tions has now been assured that such cases, and others which 
they feel strongly about, will be reviewed: there are some 
courses, for example, whose closure would condemn students 
to long journeys to the nearest alternative centre. But let 
there be no nonsense about some dim little institution being 
a precious flowering of local talent whose closure will be 
England’s loss. The decision to prune these schools has 
been badly handled, but it was certainly needed. 


Still Vexed Seychelles 


M* LENNOX-BOYD has had a rough session and must be 

glad it is over. Labour has pursued him relentlessly 
on great issues and small. Why, he was asked, must he pre- 
cipitate a crisis in Nigeria by insisting on an inquiry into 
the possibility of financial irregularity in the Eastern 
Region ; why did he not, on the other hand, precipitate an 
upheaval in the Seychelles by instituting an inquiry into 
the conduct, judicial and convivial, of the Chief Justice 
there ? Since the Speaker ruled that the judiciary could 
not be attacked on a Supy.y day, Labour had to deal with 
the Seychelles as a problem of the executive ; this never- 
theless enabled it to bring up verbatim not only the petition 
against the Chief Justice, with all the high moral relish of 
a Sunday newspaper story, but also the auditor’s report on 
the public accounts of this colony of 40,000 souls producing 
coconuts in far from welfare state conditions and well off 
the beaten track. It presumably says much for Parliament’s 
meticulous care that the Seychelles were debated when the 
House was giving most of its time to the Suez crisis. 

It is asking a good deal to expect life in the Seychelles 
to be conducted on the lines of an English garden suburb, 
though no doubt something will now quietly be done to 
try to verify the remaining 350 unverifiable items in the 
accounts. The Chief Justice may feel that the ruling that 
he could neither be attacked nor defended worked some- 
what to his disadvantage; but he has the satisfaction 
of knowing that it was not out of order to say nice things 
about him, which was duly done from the government side. 
Meanwhile the real questions raised by several recent 
Labour offensives on the colonial front remain unanswered. 
Can anything be done to raise the standards of public 
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Twelve years before 
Cable Contact 
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The first South American cable was laid 
between Pernambuco and Lisbon in 1874 — 
twelve years after the Bank of London & South 
America had opened its doors in Brazil. 
Since then, commerce with Latin America has 
increased enormously, and with it have grown the 
influence and interests of the Bank. Today, the 
Bank holds a unique position as the only British bank 
in Latin America. It has Branches in most of the 
important trading centres of that vast continent. 
Up-to-date reports on local markets, trading 
regulations and general economic conditions 
are received regularly from Branches overseas 
and are summarised in the Bank’s Fortnightly Review, 
which is distributed to customers and 
made available to those who have business in 
: Latin America, Portugal or Spain. 
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& SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE AND LONDON OFFICE : 
6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
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FLASH! 


‘No more needles in haystacks’ 


How much time, money and 
nervous strain would be saved if, 
every time you wanted a piece 
of information you knew exactly 
where to put your finger on it! 
Which is just what happens when 
all your records are coded and 
classified by the Kardex Visual 
Control system. 

All related records are grouped 
under one title, visibly indexed. 
Permanent information is segre- 
gated from forms carrying ever- 
changing day-to-day entries. 


Brilliantly coloured signals spot- 
light every item requiring im- 
mediate attention. There is not 
the slightest risk of soiling, mis- 
filing or loss. 

Kardex is merely one of the 
many modern methods devised 
by Remington to stream-line the 
day-by-day efficiency of business 
operations. The Man from 
Remington Rand will gladly call 
upon you to discuss their appli- 
cation to your own problems — 


without obligation. 


Send for the man from 


Tick which you prefer 


Arrange for your represent- 
ative to call by appointment 


Send me informative | 
literature, free 
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JOIN FORCES 


JREAG OF CGRRUGSTEIS ©4568 
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Tue merging of the corrugated case Taking nterests of 
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Roth organisations have taken 4 leading part in the 
hevelogment of packaging for mdustry and commerce. 
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The marufacturing plants of the cormpary are located 
in key positions for national distribution: 


Corrugated fibreboard containers 


MIN ATER-PRUIRITE Limiter 
PARK BITVAL, BOAT), NORTH ACTON, LONDON N_W.16 


ANTIB EW RITCHIE & SON LIMITE 
CLCRPR PIPL TY FACTORY, MILNOGAVIR, SCOTLAND 


WATERS FINKE COMTAINERS LIMITED 
PURLEY WAY, CROVOOUM, SURREY, 
Gnd HLA PSMERE PORT, CHESHIRE (NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION) 
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Fancy, rigid and confectionery boxes 


ORE ATTCHEE & IO LEGTED 
{AMES STRERT, RATOCETOM, GLASGOW 83 


ML PRED KENT & ION LIMITED 
2DPORD ZOAD, CLAPHAM, LONDON, $.W4 


Aiurviniam foil ware and capsules; paper crimp cups 


SUTOLEL LIMITED, WHITE LODGE, FRENCH STREET 
SBR Y -THAMES, MIDDLESEX. 


Poiding boxes. baking and confectionery cases 


CHAS. G. DONALD & COMPANY LIMITED 
@ LANDSESSY STREET, GLASGOW SE 





The linking of the resources of Bowaters and Eburite 
means that the existing machine power will be put more 
efficiently to use. Additional productive capacity will accrue 
to Bowater-Eburite Limited when the new corrugated case 
plant at Ellesmere Port, Cheshire, comes into production 
m 1957. 

The sales forces for corrugated containers will operate 
im the near future from headquarters in England, at 
Bowater House, Stratton Street, London, W.1 and in 
Scotland, at the Cloberfield Factory of Andrew Ritchie 
& Son Limited, Milngavie, through Bowater-Eburite Sales 
Limited, a new company formed for this purpose. 

Behind these factories will be the full raw materil, 
research and development resources of the Bowater 
Organisation, augmented by the new mills and factories in 
hand and projected both in this country and in Tennessee 
and South Carolina. 


BOWATER-EBURITE 


LIMITED 
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morality in backward territories moving fast to indepen- 
dence, and what will happen if they are not ? And what 
is to be the future of those colonies which are too small— 
even if upright—to become independent ? Of the latter 
it can at least be said that a few seem destined to become 
RAF bases, faute de mieux. It looks as if the Seychelles 
will be one of these—and perhaps with closer communica- 
tion with the serious issues of the werld at large, life among 
the coconut palms will lose some of its present powerful 
provincial flavour. 


Slim Hope for Aliens 


i cannot be said that aliens in this country will derive 
much comfort from a parliamentary reply given by the 
Home Secretary last week. Because the United Kingdom 
has now become a party to the “ European Convention on 
Establishment,” an authority has been set up to which 
aliens may appeal if a deportation order is made against 
them otherwise than on the recommendation of a court 
of law. The authority, which is to be the Chief Metro- 
politan Magistrate and his colleagues at Bow Street, after 
hearing the appeal will make a recommendation to the 
Home Secretary as to whether the deportation order should 
be carried out or not. 

On the face of it this procedure should make deportation 
orders less arbitrary. But the qualifications to it which 
the Home Secretary went on to state seem designed to 
make it as ineffective as the Convention, which is also 
riddled with ifs and buts. In the first place, he is not bound 
to take the magistrate’s advice, though he would normally 
do so. Secondly, and more serious, he has excluded from 
the scope of the appeal procedure most of the aliens against 
whom deportation orders are likely to be made. It will 
not apply to those against whom orders are made on 
security grounds or on the ground that they landed in 
this country without permission. Even more high-handed 
is the exclusion of aliens who have- permission to enter but 
who, in their first two years here, fail to observe the con- 
ditions attached to their stay—for instance, change their 
job (paid or voluntary) without permission. The new pro- 
cedure will, in fact, do nothing towards making it less diffi- 
cult for aliens to enter Britain ; nor will it help many of 
those who, having succeeded in entering, find themselves 
in difficulties with the numerous regulations governing 
their stay. 


Indonesia’s Little Suez 


F emotions could be measured statistically, Indonesia’s 
| repudiation of its debts to Holland should have caused 
more rejoicing in Djakarta than sorrow in The Hague. For 
while Indonesia proudly proclaimed the renunciation of 
some 4,081 million guilders (about £385 million) of debts 
to Holland, the Dutch themselves, after careful search, could 
not discover that the Indonesians owed them more than 
some £61 million. At the conference in 1949 when a settle- 
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ment of the long struggle between the two countries was 
at last reached, Holland had waived all claims on some 2,000 
million guilders of debts which it had accumulated in pay- 
ing for the war. The Indonesian government was left ia 
effect only with prewar debts, now worth some £61 million. 

But the bitter conflict over New Guinea has made Indo- 
nesia anxious to erase the past in its own way. In February 
it repudiated the economic and political ties with Holland 
which the conference had left. Debt repudiation was a 
logical next step, and in Djakarta last week, where a raucous 
press had been urging the government to emulate Nasser, 
the plunge was taken. Studiously returning to the legal posi- 
tion of 1949 and ignoring Holland’s seven-year-old “ gift,” 
the Indonesian government declared that it still owed 
Holland over 3,000 million guilders of “ war ” debts as well 
as the prewar ones and then knocked the Aunt Sally safely 
down. 

The Dutch have taken their real as well as their imaginary 
losses quietly. Until last February, repudiation of debts 
would have come as a nasty shock, for Indonesia had been 
a good debtor since 1949. But when Indonesia then 
renounced its economic and political ties with Holland, it 
also stopped servicing its debts. Repudiation has been pain- 
ful for the Dutch, but it has not been a great surprise. They 
have not considered reprisals, for Indonesia’s assets in 
Holland are minute ; and the losses suffered last week are 
small compared to those whicl. nationalisation of Dutch 
interests in Indonesia could inflict. 

The threat of nationalisation, indeed, remains a much 
more fundamental worry to the Dutch than the loss of their 
debts. Fortunately, on the Indonesian side, despite the 
violent emotions which still burn and the steady and irritat- 
ing pressure on foreign firms, the government remains 
anxious to attract foreign capital; and Dutch businesses 
still predominate in important branches of the economy. 
Last week the government carefully kept debts to third 
countries away from its bonfire, and it hopes to encourage 
new foreign capital through a new investment law. And 
two weeks ago it succeeded, apparently, in convincing the 
International Monetary Fund that it was worthy of a $50 
million loan to bolster dwindling reserves. But its action 
last week is scarcely an invitation to the private foreiga 
investor. 


Integration in Laos 


N agreement has been reached in Laos whereby the two 
A provinces (Phong Saly and Sam Neua) held by the 
Communist-controlled Pathet Lao faction will be brought 
again under the administration of the Laotian govern- 
ment. The quid pro quo for the Pathet Lao has been 
the Laotian government’s endorsement of the Five Pria- 
ciples of Co-existence, which, however admirable in their 
abstract virtue, have come to indicate in the Far East a 
degree of acceptance of the moral leadership of Communist 
China. The Pathet Lao will also get a minority representa- 
tion in the parliament which has already been elected for 
the other provinces of Laos, and will doubtless retain both 
the will and the capacity to make further trouble in future. 

Still, the agreement appears to be on balance a victory 
for the government, and may be regarded as a result of the 
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BOWATER-EBURITE 
JOIN FORCES 


USERS OF CORRUGATED CASES 


WILL BENEFIT FROM 
BIGGER OUTPUT — 


EVEN BETTER SERVICE 


The merging of the corrugated case making interests of 
The Bowater Paper Corporation and The Eburite Group 
of Companies brings with it a number of advantages for 
users of packaging. Together, the two organisations can 
offer a much more flexible service than either, operating 
singly. Rationalisation of distribution and continuous 
large-scale production will lead to economies in manu- 
facture and marketing. And since the pooled experience 
of both companies will be available to customers of each, 
a wider, shared knowledge will be brought to bear on 
individual packaging problems. 

Both organisations have taken a leading part in the 


- development of packaging for industry and commerce. 


Their corrugated caseS carry an ever-increasing variety of 
products —from beer to biscuits, TV tubes to turkeys. 
Other products of the new company range from chocolate 
boxes to laminated baking cases. 
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The manufacturing plants of the company are located 
in key positions for national distribution: 


Corrugated fibreboard containers 


BOWATER-EBURITE LIMITED 
PARK ROYAL ROAD, NORTH ACTON, LONDON N.W.10 


ANDREW RITCHIE & SON LIMITED : 
CLOBERFIELD FACTORY, MILNGAVIE, SCOTLAND 


BOWATERS FIBRE CONTAINERS LIMITED 
PURLEY WAY, CROYDON, SURREY, 


and €LLESMERE PORT, CHESHIRE (NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION) 





Fancy, rigid and confectionery boxes 


ANDREW RITCHIE & SON LIMITED 
JAMES STREET, BRIDGETON, GLASGOW 8.8 


ALFRED KENT & SON LIMITED 
BEDFORD ROAD, CLAPHAM, LONDON, S.W.4 


Aluminium foil ware and capsules; paper crimp cups 


AUTOLEX LIMITED, WHITE LODGE, FRENCH STREET. 
SUNBURY-ON-THAMES, MIDDLESEX. 


Folding boxes; baking and confectionery cases 


CHAS. G. DONALD & COMPANY LIMITED 
28 LANDRESSY STREET, GLASGOW S.E 
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The linking of the resources of Bowaters and Eburite 
means that the existing machine power will be put more 
efficiently to use. Additional productive capacity will accrue 
to Bowater-Eburite Limited when the new corrugated case 
plant at Ellesmere Port, Cheshire, comes into production 
in 1957. 

The sales forces for corrugated containers will operate 
‘n the near future from headquarters in England, at 
Bowater House, Stratton Street, London, W.1 and in 
Scotland, at the Cloberfield Factory of Andrew Ritchie 
& Son Limited, Milngavie, through Bowater-Eburite Sales 
Limited, a new company formed for this purpose. 

Behind these factories will be the full raw materifl, 
research and development resources of the Bowater 
Organisation, augmented by the new mills and factories in 


hand and projected both in this country and in Tennessee 
and South Carolina. 


BOWATER-EBURITE 


LIMITED 
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morality in backward territories moving fast to indepen- 
dence, and what will happen if they are not? And what 
is to be the future of those colonies which are too smail— 
even if upright—to become independent ? Of the latter 
it can at least be said that a few seem destined to become 
RAF bases, faute de mieux. It looks as if the Seychelles 
will be one of these—and perhaps with closer communica- 
tion with the serious issues of the werld at large, life among 


the coconut palms will lose some of its present powerful 
provincial flavour. 


Slim Hope for Aliens 


i cannot be said that aliens in this country will derive 
much comfort from a parliamentary reply given by the 
Home Secretary last week. Because the United Kingdom 
has now become a party to the “ European Convention on 
Establishment,” an authority has been set up to which 
aliens may appeal if a deportation order is made against 
them otherwise than on the recommendation of a court 
of law. The authority, which is to be the Chief Metro- 
politan Magistrate and his colleagues at Bow Street, after 
hearing the appeal will make a recommendation to the 
Home Secretary as to whether the deportation order should 
be carried out or not. 

On the face of it this procedure should make deportation 
orders less arbitrary. But the qualifications to it which 
the Home Secretary went on to state seem designed to 
make it as ineffective as the Convention, which is also 
riddled with ifs and buts. In the first place, he is not bound 
to take the magistrate’s advice, though he would normally 
do so. Secondly, and more serious, he has excluded from 
the scope of the appeal procedure most of the aliens against 
whom deportation orders are likely to be made. It will 
not apply to those against whom orders are made on 
security grounds or on the ground that they landed in 
this country without permission. Even more high-handed 
is the exclusion of aliens who have- permission to enter but 
who, in their first two years here, fail to observe the con- 
ditions attached to their stay—for instance, change their 
job (paid or voluntary) without permission. The new pro- 
cedure will, in fact, do nothing towards making it less diffi- 
cult for aliens to enter Britain; nor will it help many of 
those who, having succeeded in entering, find themselves 
in difficulties with the numerous regulations governing 
their stay. 


Indonesia’s Little Suez 


F emotions could be measured statistically, Indonesia’s 
if repudiation of its debts to Holland should have caused 
more rejoicing in Djakarta than sorrow in The Hague. For 
while Indonesia proudly proclaimed the renunciation of 
some 4,081 million guilders (about £385 million) of debts 
to Holland, the Dutch themselves, after careful search, could 
not discover that the Indonesians owed them more than 
some £61 million. At the conference in 1949 when a settle- 
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ment of the long struggle between the two countries was 
at last reached, Holland had waived all claims on some 2,000 
million guilders of debts which it had accumulated in pay- 
ing for the war. The Indonesian government was left in 
effect only with prewar debts, now worth some £61 million. 

But the bitter conflict over New Guinea has made Indo- 
Nesia anxious to erase the past in its own way. In February 
it repudiated the economic and political ties with Holland 
which the conference had left. Debt repudiation was a 
logical next step, and in Djakarta last week, where a raucous 
press had been utging the government to emulate Nasser, 
the plunge was taken. Studiously returning to the legal posi- 
tion of 1949 and ignoring Holland’s seven-year-old “ gift,” 
the Indonesian government declared that it still owed 
Holland over 3,000 million guilders of “ war ” debts as well 
as the prewar ones and then knocked the Aunt Sally safely 
down. 

The Dutch have taken their real as well as their imaginary 
losses quietly. Until last February, repudiation of debts 
would have come as a nasty shock, for Indonesia had been 
a good debtor since 1949. But when Indonesia then 
renounced its economic and political ties with Holland, it 
also stopped servicing its debts. Repudiation has been pain- 
ful for the Dutch, but it has not been a great surprise. They 
have not considered reprisals, for Indonesia’s assets in 
Holland are minute ; and the losses suffered last week are 
small compared to those which nationalisation of Dutch 
interests in Indonesia could inflict. 

The threat of nationalisation, indeed, remains a much 
more fundamental worry to the Dutch than the loss of their 
debts. Fortunately, on the Indonesian side, despite the 
violent emotions which still burn and the steady and irritat- 
ing pressure on foreign firms, the government remains 
anxious to attract foreign capital; and Dutch businesses 
still predominate in important branches of the economy. 
Last week the government carefully kept debts to third 
countries away from its bonfire, and it hopes to encourage 
new foreign capital through a new investment law. And 
two weeks ago it succeeded, apparently, in convincing the 
International Monetary Fund that it was worthy of a $50 
million loan to bolster dwindling reserves. But its action 
last week is scarcely an invitation to the private foreiga 
investor. 


Integrat ion in Laos 


N agreement has been reached in Laos whereby-the two 
provinces (Phong Saly and Sam Neua) held by the 
Communist-controlled Pathet Lao faction will be brought 
again under the administration of the Laotian govern- 
ment. The quid pro quo for the Pathet Lao has been 
the Laotian government’s endorsement of the Five Prin- 
ciples of Co-existence, which, however admirable in their 
abstract virtue, have come to indicate in the Far East a 
degree of acceptance of the moral leadership of Communist 
China. The Pathet Lao will also get a minority representa- 
tion in the parliament which has already been elected for 
the other provinces of Laos, and will doubtless retain both 
the will and the capacity to make further trouble in future. 
Still, the agreement appears to be on balance a victory 
for the government, and may be regarded as a result of the 
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successful consolidation of the Laotian state since the 
Geneva settlement of two years ago. The Pathet Lao have 
been unable to extend their power beyond the two provinces 
then assigned to them. Subjected to an economic blockade 
by the government forces to the west and south of them, 
they have had communications across the mountains with 
North Vietnam, but 
the latter, pre- 
occupied with its own 
rehabilitation, has not 
been able to do much 
for the Pathet Lao 
provinces. The Pathet 
Lao owed its -original 
successes less to 
native Laotian sup- 
port than to the infil- 
tration of well-armed 
Viet Minh detach- 
ments across the 
passes ; but the per- 
manent stationing of 
Vietnamese troops in 
Laos could only make 
for enmity between 
Hanoi and Vientiane, 
and Viet Minh policy 
now appears to be to 
cultivate good rela- 
tions with both Cam- 
bodia and Laos, and 
to keep them politi- 
cally detached from South Vietnam and Siam. As 
long as Cambodia and Laos remain genuinely neutral and 
do not drift into the communist orbit, their function as a 


buffer zone is one of considerable value in the affairs of 
South East Asia. 
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Manchukuo Revisited 


HOSE who supposed that the world had finished with 
BS war crimes trials arising out of the second world 
war have turned out to be unduly hopeful. The Chinese 
People’s Republic has just held a highly publicised trial of 
28 Japanese for participating in the administration of 
““ Manchukuo ” before 1945 and in the repression of Chinese 
resistance to it. These Japanese officials were originally 
taken prisoner by the Russians when they overran Man- 
churia in 1945, but they were handed over to the Chinese 
communists after the establishment of the People’s Republic, 
They could have been tried at any time in the last six years, 
but the Peking government has chosen to bring them before 
a court now, after they have already been prisoners in Soviet 
or Chinese hands for eleven years since their capture. The 
timing is plainly political in motive ; strong pressure is 
being put on Japan to recognise the Peking government, and 
some previously condemned war criminals have been 
released and repatriated to Japan uttering appropriate 
slogans from well-washed brains. The line is to remind the 
Japanese of the enormity of their past sins against China 
and to emphasise the generous forgiveness which the com- 


munist regime is ready to extend towards a properly purified 
neutralist Japan. 
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The administrators of “ Manchukuo,” especially the gen- 
darmerie, were a ruthless set of men, and many of them 
would probably have qualified as war criminals in any Allied 
court held since the war. This case, however, has been 
marked by all the classic features of communist show trials 
which have recently been much less conspicuous in Russia 
and Eastern Europe. The principal accused, according to 
the official account, was too ill to attend the court, but the 
judge visited him “at the place where he was undergoing 
treatment ” and obtained his confession to all the charges 
against him. The other accused confessed in open court, 
denouncing themselves in extreme terms ; one of them asked 
the court to give him severe punishment “as a warning to 
those imperialists who are scheming to start new aggressive 
wars.” After the court had passed sentences of'from 12 to 
20 years on the accused, they expressed their gratitude for 
the leniency with which they had been treated. 


Who Should Run a Hospital? 


HE Acton Society Trust’s first pamphlet on hospitals 

and the state decribed the reorganisation that took 
place under the National Health Service Act. The second* 
discusses how this reorganisation actually affected the 
hospitals’ internal administration and the status—and feel- 
ings—of the administrators. 

The pamphlet’s conclusions are mainly based on case 
studies of three different types of hospitals: a former local 
authority general hospital, a former voluntary hospital now 
forming part of the same hospital group as the first, and a 
mental hospital which had also been run by a local authority. 
As was to be expected the impact of the change was felt 
most severely in the ex-voluntary hospital. Formerly quite 
autonomous, this hospital had been run by a board of 
management, elected from the governors, and its three com- 
mittees. Nationalisation took away all authority from these 
bodies. The former chief administrators (the house governor 
and the matron) found the administrative machinery of the 
group placed between them and the new management: the 
house governor (renamed hospital secretary) found himself 
subordinate, even at committee meetings of his own hospital, 
to the group secretary; the matron, who had formerly 
attended all the board of management meetings, found her- 
self excluded from the meetings of the new management 
committee. But the voluntary hospital, though its officers 
had most cause for resentment, was not alone in its com- 
plaints. The old local authority hospital, which, because 
it is the largest unit of the new group, has the group head- 
quarters within its grounds, preferred the remote control 
formerly exercised by the town hall to the close and, it was 
felt, unnecessarily detailed control that had been substituted. 
Only the mental hospital, which is managed as a single 
unit and does not, therefore, suffer from friction between 
two layers of staff, felt that it had gained, administratively, 
from the new organisation. 

The Trust points out that much of the exasperation and 
frustration the studies disclosed may have disappeared since 
they were completed. But, in discussing the need to 
strike a balance between the provision of an integrated 
hospital service and allowing individual hospitals some in- 


*“ The Impact of the Change.” The Acton Society Trust. 4s. 
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dependence, it comes down in favour of more independence, 
including financial independence, than the Ministry of 
Health wants them to have. The important thing, the trust 
rightly feels, is not to adhere too rigidly to a specified 
number of tiers of authority, which proliferates bureaucrats 
and committees, but to see that decisions are taken as near 
as possible to the point where they are to be effective— 
that is, in the place where patients are treated. 


They Do Come to Britain 


Ea is the time of year when Britain’s largest invisible 
_ export becomes clearly visible in the streets of London, 
Edinburgh or Stratford-on-Avon. It is strange that a 
country which had three feet of hailstones on Bank 
Holiday can boast of being Europe’s greatest tourist 
attraction, if that attraction is reckoned in income from 
tourism, including fare payments; if it is reckoned 
in “guest nights,” i.e. nights spent by overseas visitors 
in British hotels, Britain comes second after Italy. 
Many of these visitors, it is true, have come on business. 
Many from the United States and Commonwealth countries 
are visiting their friends and relations. But an ever- 
increasing number are drawn here by posters of historic 
buildings, and by all those attractive people in fancy dress 
—beefeaters, kilted highlanders, guardsmen or Chelsea 
pensioners. Even the little-travelled French are now cross- 
ing the Channel and the German visitors, already spread 
all over the Continent, are about twice as numerous as last 
year. Then there were over a million overseas tourists, 
and this year’s total is expected to be higher. 

Tourism, in the favourite phrase of the British Travel 
and Holidays Association, is Britain’s largest dollar earner, 
well ahead of the runners-up: whisky, vehicles and aircraft. 
The association (which was set up by the Labour Govern- 
ment after the war to persuade people to “Come to 
Britain ”) believes that the expansion could go much further 
if only there were more hotels with the private bathrooms 
and the standard of service which visitors regard as 
minimal ; and its latest annual report reiterates the asso- 
ciation’s now perennial plea that something should be done. 
For some reason only American companies seem to find it 
worth while to open suitable new hotels in London. First 
came the hotel in Bond Street, and now another American 
company is hoping to build one in Portman Square. 
Evidently profit is possible, even without the exemptions 
from purchase tax and the loan concessions which the travel 
association has long recommended. 


“ Dynamic Justice ” for Rents 


N intelligent and perceptive pamphlet on rent control 
A has emerged from the Bow Group of the Conservative 
party.* Its two authors have an easy task in exposing 
the anomalies of rent restriction. They also conclude that 


Mr Macmillan’s 1954 Act (his “ Operation Rescue ”) must 





* “ Houses to Let,” by Geoffrey Howe and Colin Jones. Con- 
servative Political Centre. 2s. 6d. 
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now be written off as a failure ; its mild incentives to land- 
lords have proved to be so hedged around with precautions 
as to inhibit action—particularly in the case of those older 
houses which most urgently need repairing. The Govern- 
ment therefore must start afresh ; and in the authors’ view it 
could reasonably decontrol straight away a million odd of 
the more highly rated dwellings, while consigning the 
million worst ones to the exclusive care of municipal 
emterprise. 

The authors consider that the remaining 4} million 
properties should be decontrolled in the end; they deny 
the persistence of a housing shortage justifying continued 
control in most areas. Nevertheless they believe that after 
40 years rent restriction has become so well-established a 
social institution, affecting millions of household budgets, 
that its sudden abandonment would be an act of political 
suicide. An interim, yet comprehensive, scheme must 
therefore be found and the authors settle—somewhat reluc- 
tantly—for the idea of a new system of rent tribunals, 
which (unlike the present tribunals) would be linked to the 
county courts and would review both furnished and 
unfurnished lettings. These tribunals would inject “an 
element of dynamic justice” by relating the size of their 
rent awards to the landlords’ willingness to undertake 
repairs and to other relevant circumstances. 

This is a bold proposal to appear in a Conservative 
pamphlet, but it is not really a very happy one. The 
tribunals would have to handle an enormous volume of 
cases if they were to make much impact. The authors’ 
hope that this judicial approach might soften the blow of 
rent increases is, moreover, surely illusory. The tribunals 
would operate through special rent controllers who would 
be instructed to ignore questions of personal hardship which 
would be dealt with through the medium of social service 
payments. This is the right principle ; yet one can predict 
the outcry from the Left against the “ heartless Tory rent 
fuehrers.” In any case, has the experience, with rent 
tribunals been sufficiently encouraging to warrant its con- 
siderable extension, particularly as part of a scheme which 
purports to be only temporary ? 


Mixed-up Somalis 


OME Somali tribesmen, living in the Haud and the 
S Reserved Area between Ethiopia and British Somalli- 
land, have complained to the Emperor of Ethiopia of the acts 
of British liaison officers, and of broadcasts from Hargeisa 
designed to “destroy our freedom and restore the sub- 
jugation we hated.” This came after British protests 
against the high-handed Ethiopian actions in the Reserved 
Area which were described in The Economist of July 21st. 
The trouble is that the nomadic habits of the tribes con- 
cerned make it difficult to define nationality and jurisdiction 
adequately. 

One subject of British complaint, the slaughter and mutila- 
tion of a large number of men, women and children of the 
Essa tribe, has been justified by the Ethiopian government 
as legitimate action against banditry. (The tribe in question 
is certainly warlike and probably lawless, though it may 
have been provoked by the depredations of troops stationed 
in its area.) Because some British protected Somalis were 
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among those killed, the British Government has to concern 
itself with the rights and wrongs of this affair although it 
took place well inside the Ethiopian border. 

Temporarily sedentary tribes are another problem. The 
agreement of 1954 allowed Somalis to enter the reserve 
territory in search of grazing without becoming subject to 
the Ethiopian government. But if they stay there long 
enough to raise a crop of grain, as they used to do, the 
Ethiopian government claims that they have become per- 
manent settlers and therefore Ethiopian subjects, while the 
British assert that nationality is defined by parentage and 
not by domicile. This is one reason why both sides have 
been accusing the other of trying to coerce tribes into 
changing their allegiance. Only greatly improved admini- 
stration and a real attempt on the part of the local authorities 
to co-operate with each other can save the border tribes 
from being used as the rope in a moral tug of war between 
British Somaliland and Ethiopia. 


Russian Help for Jugoslavia 


HE Jugoslavy economic delegation which has been 
negotiating in Moscow for the past two months has 
not been wasting its time. Jugoslavia is to get a long-term 
loan of 700 million roubles ($175 million) at 2 per cent, in 
order to increase its annual production of aluminium to 
100,000 tons by 1961 at the latest. Half the loan will be 
provided by Russia and half, surprisingly, by eastern Ger- 
many ; a second loan for further expansion is to be nego- 
tiated in due course. Jugoslavia is also to get unspecified 
quantities of Russian wheat which may weaken, but will 
hardly break, its present dependence on American supplies ; 
the counterpart funds from the sale of the wheat are to 
cover the local costs of the aluminium and related hydro- 
electric projects. 

The Jugoslavs set great store by their large bauxite 
deposits. With adequate electric power, they believe that 
annual aluminium production, which in the past two years 
has risen from 3,500 tons to around 20,000, could be in- 
creased to at least 200,000 tons. Since Jugoslavia’s needs 
are reckoned at only 30,000 tons annually, there should be 
plenty to export; aluminium and electric power will 
between them, it is hoped, go a long way towards solving 
the country’s balance of payments problems. It is too soon 
to say whether the-decision to accept such a large loan for 
such a key project from the eastern block is a straw in the 
wind. Western help was on offer, too. But the Jugoslavs 
always insist that their search for foreign loans is not in- 


: fluenced by ideology ; and they turned down Russian help 


when they considered Russian terms unsatisfactory. 

The inclusion of east Germany as a lender is an interest- 
ing political aspect of the scheme. Marshal Tito when he 
visited Moscow in June subscribed to a statement that the 
existence of two German states had to be recognised. Jugo- 
slav officials have since insisted that the Moscow statement 
does not mean that Jugoslavia intends to recognise the east 
German state diplomatically. Now the equivocation is 


deepened by the announcement that Belgrade is to receive 
economic aid from a country which it does not recognise. 
Still more curious, east Berlin is in a poor position to go in 
for foreign investments, and is just in course of getting a 
loan from Moscow itself. Can the Jugoslav project have 
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been taken into account by Moscow in fixing the amount of 
the loan to east Berlin? This would be an ingenious way 
of edging Marshal Tito an inch nearer to recognition of the 
German Democratic Republic. 


Malayan Labour Troubles 


HE labour unrest which last year afflicted Singapore 

seems in recent months to have spread to Malaya. A 
go-slow iff the rubber industry earlier in the summer con- 
siderably affected output and forced the employers to grant 
big wage concessions, and there have been other disputes 
on the railways and among unskilled labour employed by 
the Government. The latest industry to catch the epidemic 
is tin mining. For some weeks sporadic go-slows, strikes 
and bans on Sunday working have been spluttering round 
the industry, and the miners’ union has several times 
threatened a strike. Each time the deadline has approached 
it has been called off, for its strike funds are small, and 
employers are beginning to smile at these continual cries 
of “ wolf.” But the strike threat still hangs uncertainly over 
the industry, and ill-feeling remains. 

A straightforward and not always unreasonable demand 
for better pay and conditions is one cause of the unrest 
in the federation. The rubber conflict, for example, sprang 
from a clear and familiar source of trouble. The employers, 
anxious to reduce their costs when their selling prices are 
low, had succeeded in introducing a system of sliding wages 
tied to prices. When prices fell this year labour naturally 
resisted the drop in income, and succeeded in largely replac- 
ing the sliding scale with a basic wage plus cost-of-living 
allowance. But the motives for the tin strike seem more 
obscure. Pay demands certainly play a part, but the unions’ 
demands are continually changing and seem as much a 
symptom as a cause of the bad relations between the miners’ 
union and the employers. 

Perhaps the scent of independence has encouraged a 
feeling among labour that demands on European firms can 
be pushed up. Competition between unions—above all 
between the big unions which were originally sponsored by 
the British Labour government and the smaller Communist 
unions mainly backed by the Chinese—has no doubt helped 
to keep demands on the boil. Labour unrest in the federa- 
tion perhaps looms unjustly large in foreign eyes: it has 
so far done little economic harm. The organisation and 
hold of the non-Communist unions is strong, and so far 


they have been judicious in their choice of weapons, avoid- 
ing large-scale strikes. 





Now in its second year 


The Paper Bulletin 


This is a bulletin service for paper users and 
makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 
trends for paper, paper products and raw materials. 


The sixth quarterly issue is now available. 
Full details from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S:W.1. Whitehall 1511, 
Extension 144, 
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virtually nothing 
to maintain 
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For the operation of Breakers and Picks, 
Robert Carlyle & Co. Ltd., Contractors, 
of Manchester, use the most modern type 


of rotary compressor. 























No more compressor troubles for Plant Engineers—gone 
are the problems associated with clutches, crankshafts, 
valves and pistons, which are all potential causes of costly 
breakdowns and hold-ups. 

The modern compressor is the “‘Power Vane”’ Rotary, 
a machine running in oil and oil-cooled, designed for 
continuous duty with complete protection given by fully 
automatic safety devices. 

A full range of models available with capacities of 
120, 175, 210, 365 and 600 cu. ft. 

Ask for catalogue 58c. 
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the things they say! 


We called Bob and Mary on the’ phone last night. 
Where are they living, these days? 





Bob’s with an oil company in Edmonton, Alberta... 
It was rather disappointing, though, really. The atmospherics were bad. ae 
That’s often the case when you have to talk by radio-telephone, but it'll be different 
if you call them when the new Transatlantic telephone cable is in commission. 
What’s so novel about that? They've had cables for years. 





ee ke 


Ah yes, but the old ones only carried morse. This will 
be the first Transatlantic speech cable — and it'll carry thirty-five 
conversations at the same time. 
That sounds like a pretty mix-up! How do they manage it? 
Well, they use a coaxial cable, and one of the tricks about 
that is the insulation. It’s a plastic called polythene, and apart 
from being a first-class insulator, polythene is almost indestructible 
— it'll stand up to its job for years. 





Who discovered it? 
Imperial Chemical Industries. Lucky thing they did, too, because polythene 
is the stuff that helped to make our radar more effective than the 


enemy’s during the war. You’ve probably seen it in the shops, come 
to that — it’s the same versatile plastic as they use 


for making squeeze bottles, washing-up bowls and sink tidies, 





Imperial.Chemical Industries Limited 
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Letters to the Editor 





Cyprus: The Long Wait 


Smr—You take the fashionable view that 
an improvement in Cyprus can only be 
had through negotiation; that the 
Government must make some political, 
as opposed to administrative, move and 
that such a move, by implication, must 
be concessionary. It is indeed the case 
that in almost all disputes, domestic or 
foreign, negotiation is coming to be re- 
garded as an end in itself ; it is some- 
thing, apparently, to get round a table 
if only to have a slanging match. Never- 
theless it is still true that some situa- 
tions, particularly those involving crime, 
do not permit of negotiation. It may 
well be that such a situation exists in 
Cyprus at the present time. 

You say “the battle against terrorism 
in Cyprus cannot be won by purely 
military means.” It is just as reason- 
able, and perhaps more realistic, to hold 
that it can only be won by purely 
military means, in a static political 
atmosphere and with a resolute adminis- 
trative backing. You say that.“ moderate 
opinion among the Greek Cypriots can 
be expected to emerge only by normal 
constitutional processes.” On the con- 
trary, constitutional processes will be a 
mockery unless the moderates have 
already emerged and this they will only 
do, as you point out, when they are no. 
longer afraid. But they are afraid of 
the terrorists and extremists and since 
these are the only people at present 
available for negotiation, such negotia- 
tion can only frighten the moderates 
still more. They can hardly be expected 
to repudiate Eoka if we announce that, 
within a precise period, Eoka will be 
free to assume the government of the 
island. Moreover, there is no comfort 
for them in talking of ten or fifteen 
years ; the terrorists’ battle-cry would 
merely change to “ self-determination in 
five years "—or two years or next week. 

The aims in Cyprus are to restore 
law and order and to introduce respon- 
sible self-government ; one might add 
the desirability of curbing the sinister 
political influence of the church. May 
it not be that these things can be got the 
sooner by a flat-footed and unqualified 
affirmation of our sovereignty and a 
declaration that no political development 
of any kind can be contemplated until 
terrorism has been crushed? If, as 
seems now possible, the Government is 
prepared to take this line, they may be 
surprised and gratified by the support 
they get both here and in Cyprus. 

In the detachment of political discus- 
sion we sneer too often at the advocates 
of “ firmness ” ; it is as well to remember 
that to less happy citizens, cowering 
under lawless violence, the “tyrant” 
appears remarkably like a Deliverer. 

If we abandon Cyprus, we shall have 





been driven out, not by terrorists, but 
by left-wing politicians, American anti- 
colonialists and liberal journalists — 
Yours faithfully, R. C. M. Cotiarp 
Oxhey, Herts 


Men with Golden Arms 


Str—As manufacturers and distributors 
throughout the world of amphetamine 
products, we read with interest your 
Boston correspondent’s article which 
appeared in your issue of July 14th. 
As your periodical has always enjoyed 
a reputation for accuracy, we were sur- 
prised to see by the article that your 
correspondent was not wo familiar with 
drugs, particularly with addiction. 

Your correspondent describes the 
problems faced by narcotic agents in 
the Boston area. In the middle of the 
fifth paragraph there is a switch from 
narcotics to amphetamines, an entirely 
different class of drugs, and because the 
writer uses the word “addict” in con- 
nection with amphetamines, he leaves 
the reader with the impression that 
amphetamines are narcotics. The 
amphetamines are not addiction-pro- 
ducing drugs in the sense that the word 
“addiction” is used by major world 
authorities. In view of the tremendous 
use of amphetamine by physicians in 
their medical practice in conjunction 
with therapeutic measures for the treat- 
ment of obesity, depressive states, nar- 
colepsy, enuresis, behaviour disorders 
in children, barbiturate poisoning, 
psychopathic states, to mention just a 
few of its uses, it is distressing to read 
articles which mislead readers into 
believing that the amphetamines are 
narcotics or produce addiction similar to 
that of the narcotics. Degrading such a 
useful drug in this manner by a kind 
of guilt by association is not only harm- 
ful to the pharmaceutical and medical 
professions, but to society as a whole.— 
Yours faithfully, MILES VALENTINE 
Smith Kline & French 

International Co. 


Kashmir and Goa 


Sir—I wish to correct the statement 
made by Miss M. Da Silva in The 
Economist of July 21st that “ The’Goan 
Catholics do not want a merger with 
India chiefly because of the caste system 
in the Indian Union and because they 
(Indians or Goans ?) do not enjoy full 
rights of free worship.” There is a 
vicious caste system practised by Goan 
Catholics in their social life. As their 
ancestors were Hindus drawn from 
diverse castes, the same caste system 
has been continued among Goan 
Catholics and there are “ Bhamans,” 
“Sudir” and “Charod” castes among 
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them even to this day. “ Bhamans” 
(which term tneans “ Brahmins,” the 
highest among the castes) will not have 
inter-marriages with lower castes. Only 
last May a highly educated Goan 
Catholic young man belonging to the 
“Bhaman” caste married a girl from 
the lower caste and his relatives practi- 
cally boycotted the wedding: 

As to the allegation that “they 
(Indians ?) do not enjoy full rights of 
worship,” it is completely false. I am 
a Catholic living in Bombay for the last 
24 years and I have never experienced 
any curtailment of the right of worship. 
There are more Catholic churches and 
chapels in Bombay city than Hindu 
temples and there are a great many 
mosques for Muslims also. And this 
“freedom of worship” exists in every 
corner of India, as any foreign tourist 
will testify. There have been isolated 
attacks on churches or Christians by a 
fanatical sect—the RSS, or Hindu 
Mahasabhaites ; but these have occurred 
in far away villages and whenever they 
took place the local officials have 
brought the miscreants to book and after 
proper trial those found guilty have been 
sentenced to hard labour. Secondly, 
when a Hindu MP brought before the 
Indian Parliament a private member’s 
Bill to restrict conversions—the pro- 
visions of the Bill were directed mostly 
against Christian missionaries—Mr 
Nehru strongly opposed the measure 
and the Bill was hastily withdrawn. 
The Government and the overwhelming 
majority of Hindus have nothing against 
Christians and every care is taken to 
ensure freedom of worship to minorities. 
It is only a fanatical section that carries 
on propaganda against foreign mission- 
aries. Mr Nehru has condemned both 
communists and communalists strongly, 
both in Parliament and outside. The 
Goan Catholics, therefore, need have no 
fears whatsoever on these counts. And 
what if we, Indian Catholics, have to 
face harassment, nay, even persecution, 
at the hands of the majority community 
in the future, say, after Mr Nehru ? 
We shall not waver in our loyalty to the 
country, but face the situation with 
courage and faith, for “The spirit He 
has bestowed on us is not one that 
shrinks from danger.”—Yours faithfully, 
Bombay P. ALVARES 


Tick Two Hundred Years 
Ago 

Sir—Among some family papers I have 
just found a beautifully written bill of 
exchange dated 1764, drawn by a Scotch 
shopkeeper on one of his customers and 
formally accepted. It is a three-day bill 
for “values of goods received,” and the 
amount is “eight shillings sterling.” 
Apparently Scotch retailers would not 
give three days’ tick for eight shillings 
without an acceptance in legal form. 
The shopkeeper was Walter Wilson of 
Hawick, who must have been either the 
uncle or the grandfather of James 
Wilson, your earliest predecessor.— 
Yours faithfully, D. E. W. Gre 
Lloyd’s, E.C. 
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Ambassador in Paris 


THE PAPERS OF THOMAS JEFFER- 
SON: Volumes XI and XII. 

Edited by Julian P. Boyd. 

Princeton University Press. London: 
Cumberlege. 734 and 739 pages respec- 
tively. 80s. each. 


ae his preface to the volume of his 
biography of Thomas Jefferson that 
includes the years of Jefferson’s stay in 
Paris, Dr Dumas Malone writes: 


the vaunted centre of Europe offered this 
man of vast energy and curious mind 
personal opportunities such as he never 
had before and was never to have again. 
Despite his nostalgia and his sense of the 
futility of Parisian life, it seems that in 
France Jefferson was better able to do the 
sort of things he wanted to do, and be the 
sort of man he wanted to be, than he 
ever was afterwards while in public 
office. Never again did he live so well 
or indulge his tastes so freely. 


The two latest volumes in the magni- 
ficent series of Jeffersgn papers, now 
being edited by Julian P. Boyd, gives the 
reader a chance to test Dr Malone’s 
conclusions. They cover the whole of 
1787 and the first three months of 1788. 
By the beginning of 1787, Jefferson had 
already lived in Paris for over two years 
and his work as ambassador was in full 
swing—a work various enough to be a 
full-time occupation even for a man who 
could admonish his small daughter that 
there was no human evil greater than 
idleness. He had to look after his 
country’s reputation and credit and he 
extended this care to include sharp con- 
treversy with anyone who denigrated the 
North American continent. He had 
also to safeguard the commercial 
interests of his fellow citizens and worry 
about the captives of the Algerian 
pirates. ; 

Although correspondence on these and 
similar themes takes up the bulk of the 
present volumes, it is not this aspect of 
Jefferson that will most attract the 
general reader. There are two other 
principal strains to disentangle in the 
correspondence. In the first place, 
Jeffetson was completing his knowledge 
of the Old World—Volume XI includes 
his travel notes on his journey through 
southern France and into northern Italy 
—and he was fitting this knowledge into 
his general political philosophy. The 
Assembly of Notables early in 1787 
proved to be the first step in the French 
revolutionary drama and his friendship 
with Lafayette made him more than just 
an external observer. At home, too, 
great things were happening. It is 
imeresting to see the contrast between 
Jefferson’s view of the Shays Revolution 
and the bitter comments upon it which 


Abigail Adams sent him from London. 
The insurrection—if the term is not too 
strong—was followed by the Phila- 
delphia Convention for drawing up a 
new constitution ; and Jefferson’s friends 
kept him fully informed of the picture, 
though without breach of confidence as 
to the debates themselves. 

In spite of these diplomatic and 
political pre-occupations, there can in 
fact be little doubt that Dr Malone 
is correct. We see Jefferson still ranging 
over the field of human knowledge and 
picking out, wherever possible, those 
aspects of scientific advance that seemed 
likely to yield the most immediate divi- 
dends in the shape of human welfare. 
New books, new inventions, new im- 
provements in agriculture, are all com- 
mented upon and on all his comments 
are sought by a wide variety of corre- 
spondents on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It was indeed the golden age of the 
Enlightenment when to men like Jeffer- 
son nothing but a reluctance to trust 
the people seemed to stand between 
them and unceasing material and social 
advance. Only governments were evil. 

It is an appealing picture, but to some 
it may seem rather chilling. One may 
feel it difficult to acquire real affec- 
tion for someone whose interests were 
so wholly intellectual, even though on 
occasion he admits to being moved by 
natural beauty or by the architectural 
remains of antiquity, which he notes that 
the vandals of his day were still busy 
removing. Apart from his two surviving 
children, he seems at this time to have 
had few close personal ties. But one 
should not regard him as too much of a 
prig, and a charming letter to a com- 
patriot, in which he contrasts the 
bustling life of a Parisian woman of 
society with the homely domestic em- 
ployments of an American housewife, 
might stand for the sincere reactions 
of many Americans at many times. 
There is an element of humour in Jeffer- 
son, though not a very obvious one. 


Tribute to an Historian 


ESSAYS PRESENTED TO SIR LEWIS 
NAMIER, 

Edited by Richard Pares and A. J. P. 
Taylor. 

Macmillan. 550 pages. 36s. 


Nae LEWIS NAMIER has trans- 
formed the study of English 
eighteenth-century history, reinterpreted 
the liberal and national movements of 
the nineteenth century and brought 
meticulous scholarship to the study of 
the diplomatic origins of the last war. 
The son of a Galician landowner, 
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moving with ease among the aristocracy 
of the reign of George III, has come to 
exercise what is probably the most 
powerful single influence upon con- 
temporary historians. The adjective 
“pre-Namier” and the verb “to 
namierise” have become part of the 
historian’s vocabulary. The galaxy of 
distinguished historians among the con- 
tributors to this volume is a tribute to 
the status of Sir Lewis ; the wide range 
they cover is testimony to the breadth 
of his inspiration. Seven essays are 
concerned with English politics with 
particular stress upon Parliament ; two 
illustrate business methods and life in 
the eighteenth century ; one illustrates 
taste through a study of the antiquarian 
interests of Horace Walpole. The 
remaining six range over the field of 
modern diplomacy and European history 
east of the Rhine, with special emphasis 
upon Russia and Germany. 


The editors consider that the study 
of English history “will continue to 
bear the stamp of Sir Lewis Namier’s 
inspiration.” It is a pity that they have 
devoted only two pages to the revolu- 
tionary nature of his approach and 
method, especially since he himself has 
never explained these in more than the 
brief essay. Most of the essays in this 
book have their intrinsic interest, but 
an explanation of their affiliation to Sir 
Lewis’s work would have given them 
greater unity and interest. The first two 
essays provide a brilliant opening. Mr 
Trevor-Roper is an iconoclast in the 
tradition of Sir Lewis, pitilessly reveal- 
ing the political incompetence of Oliver 
Cromwell and provocatively relating 
political groups to social pressures. Sir 
Lewis has been criticised for “ showing 
insufficient appreciation of political 
principles and of abstract ideals to which 
their votaries try to make reality con- 
form.” Here Mr Trevor-Roper enjoys 
exposing the zealots of the Fifth 
Monarchy men as “a knot of Tammany 
demagogues, who concealed their sharp 
practices ‘behind lachrymose Celtic 
oratory.” Miss Sutherland, threading 
her way through the intricacies of City 
politics in the eighteenth century, traces 
the political effects of the social resent- 
ments of the smaller merchants. Pro- 
fessor Hughes, in an _ exceptionally 
interesting essay, shows how the Liberal 
government in 1882 came to adopt the 
closure, thus ending the days of the 
s: independent” members whose earlier 
importance has been so _ cogenily 
analysed by Sir Lewis. 

There are two substantial essays on 
Russia. Mr Bolsover gives a useful 
survey of Russian foreign policy in 
the nineteenth century. Mr E. H. 
Carr stimulatingly relates the Russian 
revolution to the complex interplay of 
Russian national tradition and western 
mnovations. Like Sir Lewis he empha- 
sises “the irrational tendencies per- 
meating modern mass society,” a note 
also struck in Mr Seton-Watson’s infer- 
mative but less well organised survey of 
social forces in eastern Europe. The last 
essay sustains the clarity and incisiveness 
of the first. Mr Wheeler-Bennett, with 
as much irony but more humanity than 
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Mr Trevor-Roper, examines the 
dramatic interplay of personality and 
policy in the careers of Ludendorff and 
Groener. Not all the essays reach this 
high quality: some make small points 
ponderously ; but the good vintages 
compensate for the vin ordinaire, and the 
champagne of Mr Trevor-Roper, Mr 
Carr and Mr Wheeler-Bennett provides 
the sparkle. 


Creator of Suez 


FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 
By Charles Beatty. 


Eyre and Spottiswoode. 30s. 


NTER-OCEAN canals, it seems, cost 

their promoter and _= shareholders 
many anxious, even ruinous, moments 
before they start paying the returns 
that are later taken for granted. In 
1870—a year after its opening—Suez 
Canal shares of 500 francs par value 
stood at 208; in 1889, the Panama 
Canal Company went into liquidation, 
driving its chairman—Ferdinand de 


334 pages. 


Lesseps—into senility and a court 
case that sent his eldest son to 
prison. A life that includes such 


episodes is. worth writing in popular 
form. Mr Beatty’s practised hand has 
done the job readably enough, but he 
would have drawn a more interesting 
portrait had he been less apt to write of 
“ the enemy ” when treating of his hero’s 
critics. 

As a young vice-consul in Egypt in 
the 1830s, de Lesseps was told by 
Mehemet Ali that “if you have some- 
thing important to accomplish, remem- 
ber that if there are two of you there is 
one too many.” But he needed no 
prompting with this piece of oriental 
advice. By temperament, he relished 
authority, disdained opposition, easily 
dismiss¢d a worry, was indefatigable 
mentally as well as physically. These 
are all qualities which, in politics, pro- 
duce dictators, and, in other walks of 
life, fanatics, bores and, with a little bit 
of luck, heroes of success stories. A 
merger of all the strains yielded 
de Lesseps’s extraordinary capacity for 
sticking to his notions and for bearding 
the great with the “ bragging air” that 
at least one English critic found trying. 
He was a good and a moving public 
speaker, and must also have been an 
exceptional organiser (one of his lists of 
tools for a job is given in detail) ; other- 
wise he would never have caused so 
many competent engineers to work on 
the lines that he—who lacked their 
technical qualifications—had dictated. 

The main accomplishment of his life 
is well known. He produced a working 
canal through the isthmus of Suez in 
only ten years and in the teeth of a 
“ Suez-cide ” school led by Palmerston 
and the Sublime Porte, Robert Stephen- 
son and, at all moments when the going 
was bad, the Viceroy of Egypt. 

A much more interesting book would 
have emerged were these marginal 
characters drawn in fuller dimensions. 
The contemporary rulers of Egypt, for 
instance—Mehemet Ali, Said and 


Ismail—were different as chalk from 
cheese ; yet only the second, who is much 


the least interesting of the three, is 
Occasionally made to come alive. The 
translations from French sources are 
marred by gallicisms, and sentences 
such as “Britannia had no need or 
desire to force Marianne to give up her 
pet” are not to everyone’s taste. But 
the book is good holiday reading for 
anyone who wants a beakerful of nine- 
teenth-century confidence in the future 
of mankind. 


Bolshevik Self-Analysis 


THE RUSSIAN MARXISTS AND THE 
ORIGINS OF BOLSHEVISM. 

By Leopold H. Haimson. 
Harvard University Press. 
berlege. 254 pages. 45s 


London: Cum- 


HE Russian Research Centre of 

Harvard University has been 
responsible for nearly a score of erudite 
studies on various features of Russian 
institutions and behaviour. The present 
volume, dealing with an aspect of intel- 
lectual history that has been made 
familiar by Mr Bertram Wolfe’s “ Three 
Who Made a Revolution” and other 
recent works, has a number of dis- 
tinct but closely related objectives. 
It aims to interpret the appearance of 
that extraordinary phenomenon, the 
nineteenth-century Russian _intelli- 
gentsia ; to describe the impact upon it 
of Marxist thought; to analyse the 
political movements based upon it— 
Bolshevism and Menshevism ; and lastly 
to give an account in some detail of the 
early intellectual development of four 
leading figures, including Lenin. For- 
tunately, the author has not attempted 
to deal with these topics singly, in self- 
contained compartments. Instead, he 
skilfully weaves together the separate 
strands of a strange story. It is not 
easy, amid the mass of obscure names 
of people, journals, parties, and of highly 
esoteric polemics, to disentangle the 
pattern. The reader, unless he is the 
most specialised of specialists, will falter 
and be tempted to lay aside this account 
of the doings of little-known plotters 
and their never-ending self-analysis. 
Historically, however, the intellectual 
origins of Bolshevism are a matter of 
considerable moment; and although 
this book, by its nature, cannot present 
a simple story, the patient reader will 
be rewarded with a fascinating account 
of how small events helped to shape the 
destiny of the world. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of this story is the pro- 
cess by which Lenin’s three chief co- 
actors, Plekhanov, Akselrod and Martov 
(all intellectually superior to him) 
became his determined but, in the event, 
quite unsuccessful opponents. Perhaps 
it was the core of true liberalism, in the 
Western sense, in their intellectual 
make-up (and its complete absence in 
that of Lenin) that accounts for their 
failure. 

Mr Haimson brings out clearly by 
how narrow a margin the Mensheviks, 
the main political expression of the 
opposition to Lenin’s doctrines, failed. 
It was, in truth, a race against time that 
Lenin was running. And if the new, 
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more Western, society that was begin- 
ning to emerge had had time to establish 
itself before the Bolshevik conquest of 
power, the history of the world would 
have been profoundly changed. 


Ample Thinker 


SIR KENELM DIGBY. 
By R. T. Petersson. 
Cape. 366 pages. 25s. 
= KENELM DIGBY, praised by 
| John Aubrey as “the most accom- 
plished cavalier of his time” and by 
Ben Jonson for his “ heroique ample 
thoughts,” was indeed talented, versa- 
tile, exuberant and dangerously facile. 
The son of a Gunpowder Plot con- 
spirator, he remained a devoted Catholic, 
apart from a brief flirtation with 
Anglicanism. But he was also a convert 
to the New Science, writing treatises on 
the importance of reason and experiment 
as the keys to the natural world. He 
was in turn botanist and chemist ; as a 
disciple of Harvey he did experimental 
work in embryology ; and at the great 
medical centre of Montpellier he lectured 
on his Powder of Sympathy, which 
became a fashionable remedy. The 
world was Sir Kenelm’s oyster: he 
travelled widely, was an accomplished 
linguist, a distinguished bibliophile and 
a benefactor of the Bodleian. He was 
the romantic lover, the husband of 
Venetia Stanley, that “ celebrated beautie 
and courtezane,” the patron of ‘Van 
Dyck, chancellor to Henrietta Maria, the 
pleader of the royalist cause with the 
Pope and of the toleration of Catholicism 
with Cromwell, whose friend he for a 
short time became. 

Mr Petersson is largely concerned with 
tracing the effects of this dual allegiance 
to Rome and to science upon Sir Kenelm 
and with showing why, despite his 
intellectual vitality, he was never more 
than the gifted amateur. The very 
dissipation of his energies in a period of 
growing specialisation meant that when 
the Royal Society was formed he could 
make little contribution to it. And his 
Catholicism made him more at home in 
the France of Richelieu than in the 
England of Clarendon and Boyle. Above 
all, his impatient enthusiasms prevented 
him from giving form and finish to his 
writings. He wrote too much and too 
fast, and his convoluted thought and 
ornate style require all Mr Petersson’s 
skill to unravel the content. 

Mr Petersson is most successful when 
relating Sir Kenelm’s many interests to 
the intellectual history of the period. 
But his attempts to enliven what was 
originally a Princeton doctoral thesis are 
often unhappy. John Aubrey described 
Venetia Stanley as having “ a most lovely 
and sweet turn’d face”: to Mr Petersson 
she is “stunningly beautiful.” To fill 
in the background Mr Petersson tells us 
what Sir Kenelm “ must have enjoyed,” 
or describes a féte which he “might 
have attended.” Mr Petersson’s account 
of politics is often careless and his 
judgments sometimes _ startling. Sir 
Thomas Roe was never Secretary of 
State ; and to credit Buckingham with 
“ undeniable efficiency in the Admiralty 
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and the Treasury ” is ludicrous. Pruning, 
an art never cultivated by Sir Kenelm, 
has also been neglected by his 
biographer 


Germany’s Legal Status 


GERMANY AND THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC COMMUNITY: A Legal 
Survey. 

By M. E. Bathurst and J. L. Simpson. 
Published under the auspices of the London 
Institute of World Affairs by Stevens. 228 
pages. 35s. 


HIS joint work by the legal adviser 

to the British Embassy at Bonn and 
an official of the Foreign Office, who have 
had close personal acquaintance with the 
legal problems created by the status of 
Germany in the postwar world, provides 
a valuable historical account of an 
unprecedented phase in international 
relations. The task of international 
lawyers is very difficult. On the one 
hand they have to find a legal formula- 
tion for political facts ; on the other they 
hope by this formulation to provide a 
framework within which the dynamic 
forces of international relations can be 
contained and anticipated. 

The rapid recovery of Western Ger- 
many both economically and politically 
has set international lawyers an almost 
impossible problem ; it is not therefore 
a criticism of the authors of this book to 
say that the admirably clear account, 
occupying rather more than half of the 
work, which they give of the belligerent 
occupation, military government and 
Allied High Commission in Germany is 
now inevitably mainly of historical 
interest. Moreover, even as history, the 
authors’ account is unsatisfying, as their 
primary concern with the legal formula- 
tion of political problems leads them 
occasionally to adopt an equivocal atti- 
tude. For example, in speaking of the 
period of belligerent occupation, they 
consider that “understandable though 
the impatience of the United Nations to 
achieve their war aims may have been, 
it is not easy from a purely legal stand- 
point, to find justification for the 
Supreme Commander’s actions in dis- 
solving political organisations and sus- 
pending educational institutions and the 
normal courts of justice” ; yet they add 
in unresolved conflict with this some- 
what diffident criticism : 


The National-Socialist system as a 
whole being one which ignored basic 
rights and liberties, the Supreme Com- 
mander was entitled to proceed against 
all emanations of it, and that it is possible 
to suggest after the event that his action 
might have been less drastic, is not 
necessarily a valid criticism of it. 


Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the book is the second half, the content 
of which is indicated by the title given 
to the whole work. The authors sum- 
marise the provisions of the constitution 
of the Federal German Republic relating 
to foreign affairs and their relationship to 
the Bonn Conventions of 1952 signed 
ketween the Federal Republic and 
France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States ; they then trace the steps 


by which, after the failure to set up @ 
European Defence Community on_the 
pattern of the European Coal and Steel 
Community, the Brussels Treaty Organi- 
sation was expanded into a wider 
Western European Union, of which the 
Federal Republic became a member, and 
they explain the interlocking relationship 
between Western European Union and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
to which Germany was also admitted. 
Having reviewed this network of inter- 
national obligations, they come to the 
conclusion that the Federal Republic is 
in law a part of the continuing German 
state subject to a “ residual occupation ” 
for purposes connected with the Occupy- 
ing Powers’ responsibility for the reunifi- 
cation of Germany and the final peace 
settlement. 

The book is mainly of value as a clear 
and useful work of reference, marshalling 
many not easily accessible facts; the 
political background and problems are, 
perhaps inevitably, indicated with 
tantalising discretion. 


Charlemagne Recreated 


CHARLEMAGNE: FROM THE 
HAMMER TO THE CROSS. 
By Richard Winston. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 346 pages. 25s. 
Se HIS book raises in an interesting way 
the problem of “ popular” history 
and the liberties which may reasonably 
be allowed to an author who writes for 
a public with no specialised knowledge 
of the subject and no means of checking 
the author’s statements. On the one 
hand, it has many first-class qualities. It 
is written in a vivid and lively way 
by a writer who has made himself 
familiar with the original authorities for 
the period and uses them with ease and 
fluency. He comes hot-foot from the 
documents to tell the reader what he has 
learnt from them before the initial 
impulse has been lost in the tiresome 
meandering of secondary discussion. 
Moreover, he has taken a wide view of 
what constitutes an original authority: 
the poetry, art and theology of the age 
are drawn on as freely as the chronicles 
and biographies. The author is every- 
where at home. The single map and 
handful of illustrations are well chosen 
and beautifully executed: it is a pity that 
they are so few, but so far as they go 
they illustrate the subject in an extremely 
lively and convincing way. 

Altogether there is much to praise. 
Why is it, then, that after a time the 
attention begins to flag and a certain 
dissatisfaction makes itself felt? It may 
be because Mr Winston does not treat 
the reader as if he were quite grown up. 
He cuts his way through the difficulties 
of interpretation and the gaps in his 
evidence with a sort of cheerful dog- 
matism that becomes in time rather 
slighting to the reader’s intelligence. 
Even the least learned will begin to feel 
that the way cannot be quite so straight- 
forward as Mr Winston makes it seem, 
and will want to be let into the secrets 
of the historian’s problems. The con- 
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clusions are rather too clear and the 
process of arriving at them too hidden to 
satisfy an inquiring mind. Here is an 
example of the author’s manner: 

The reflectiveness, the vigour and even 
the prolixity of the Caroline Books mark 
them as the work of Charles. The mild- 
mannered and courteous Alcuin could 
could never have brought himself to use 
such forceful language, Theodulf of 
Orléans, had he been the author, would 
have framed his insults more subtly . . . 
Certainly Charles employed a research 
staff as any modern statesman would. 
But it is equally certain that he was not 
so dependent on staff work as are some 
modern heads of state. The actual work 
of composition was almost certainly his. 
Certainly, one may say, it is difficult to 

deal with the complicated problems 
raised by the so-called Caroline Books 
in a page or two, but even the uninitiated 
reader who has patience to read a quite 
long book on Charlemagne might gladly 
give up some of these certainties and 
semi-certainties for a brief view of some 
of the problems. He would come away 
perhaps with a less clear picture of 
Charlemagne, but with a greater his- 
torical insight than he will get from this 
nevertheless praiseworthy attempt to 
give flesh and blood to one of the 
greatest figures of European history. 


Unending Warfare 


THE SOVIET SECRET SERVICES. 
By Otto Heilbrunn. 
Allen and Unwin. 216 pages. 18s. 


HE activities of the Soviet secret 

services, which Dr Heilbrunn takes 
in their widest sense to include military 
and industrial espionage, wartime par- 
tisan operations and the subversive 
tactics of foreign Communist parties, 
are surprisingly well illustrated in pub- 
lished memoirs and documents. Some 
hundred of these, published since 1940, 
are mentioned in his bibliography and 
footnotes, and even then there are some 
notable omissions. From this material 
and a few sources that are less accessible, 
the author has sketched a comprehensive 
and convincingly menacing canvas of a 
secret army, which goes on waging war 
without a battlefield. He proves the 
cynicism of Soviet motives with the 
appropriate texts from communist 
politicians, and throws in a chapter on 
the legal status of partisans and another 
on the German failure to take effective 
counteraction by using Soviet prisoners 
during the war. 

The subject is too vast for Dr Heil- 
brunn to take a satisfactory critical view 
of his sources and theses in so small a 
compass. Although he concentrates his 
arguments on such graphic subjects as 
the Red Orchestra and other spy nets 
that operated in Germany, France and 
Switzerland during the war, the part of 
the French Communist Party in the fall 
of France, and resistance politics in 
Jugoslavia, he fails to escape a charge 
of diffuseness and superficiality. His 
description of the organisation of the 
secret services is substantially accurate 
but contains some avoidable mistakes. 
Nevertheless the story fulfils its pur- 
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pose and recalls effectively the ever- 
present dangers and complexity of 
Soviet secret operations, which are too 
easily forgotten as more obvious causes 
of tension disappear. Most readers will 
agree that we must study Soviet methods 
of clandestine war and counter. them ; 
many will think twice before committing 
themselves to the main conclusion which 
the book was written to serve—that we 
must learn from Soviet and German 
experience and prepare now for secret 
war, even by such dubious means as 
broadcasting counter-propaganda by 
press and radio at home. 


Diagnosis of Economics 


THE FAILURES OF ECONOMICS. 
By Sidney Schoeffler. 

Harvard University Press. 
Cumberlege. 268 pages. 38s. 


pp ONosets are not, on the whole, 
\. a complacent race. From time to 
time, after a long step forward in the 
understanding of economic relation- 
ships, bursts of over-confidence do 
indeed occur. Quesnay was a Newton 
in the eyes of his followers ; the lesser 
classicists were quite sure that they 
knew it all; Das Kapital still has the 
force of Holy Writ to the faithful ; and 
it was very heaven to be young in the 
Keynesian dawn. 

Nevertheless, few economists would 
shrug off with complete self-satisfaction 
the judgments with which this book 
opens. Over the last two hundred years 
“the power of accomplishment of 
economics—measured in the pay-off 
terms of prediction and control—has 
changed but little”; on questions of 
policy “equally expert men may, and 
usually do, reach diametrically opposite 
conclusions” ; on questions of predic- 
tion “even when professional opinion is 
virtually unanimous, we still cannot 
depend on it.” It is indeed possible to 
reply that in the absence of economic 
teaching even sillier and more incon- 
sistent policies would be favoured and 
followed ; even more misleading fore- 
casts would be made; an even greater 
pyramiding of fallacies of composition 
would bedevil public affairs. But when 
one considers the time, energy, brain 
power and money poured into the 
development of economics, the defence 
is rather lame. 

What is wrong? And can anything 
be done about it? Comprehensively, 
mercilessly, though with unfailing 
politeness, Mr Schoeffler first examines 
those comparatively hopeful explana- 
tions which stress the refractory nature 
of the economist’s subject-matter (com- 
plexity, inaptitude for experiment, diffi- 
culty of detachment) and then turns to 
his main task. “Economists have been 
and are doing something akin to... 
studying the nucleus of the atom with 
a stethoscope.” There follows a cata- 
logue of methodological misdeeds. The 
most important of these are the use of 
past sequences as valid evidence for the 
future (one for the econometricians) and 
the treatment as closed systems evolv- 
ing from their own inner necessity, or 
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as semi-closed systems open to influ- 
ence only by a few identifiable forces 


- from outside, of systems which are in 


fact wide open (one for the model- 
building neo-classics). A sequence of 
Case-studies respectfully but firmly 
drives home the moral ; even the best 
and most scrupulous of economists are 
crippled by methodological defect. 


Mr Schoeffler does not, however, 
draw the familiar conclusion that 
economics is a semi-fraudulent waste 
of time. It is simply wrong to try to 
turn it into “an empirical, nomothetic 
science”; it is a broad, various group 
of disciplines: general decision theory, 
studying the rationality of action ; his- 
tory, in the broadest idiographic sense ; 
and policy-making or “healing” art. 
By co-operation between these, but 
above all by concentration on metho- 
dology in the light of modern logical 
analysis, there can be evolved “a con- 
ception of prediction for the social 
sciences” and the means of giving that 
conception a body ; and it is to the out- 
lining of this task that Mr Schoeffler’s 
last chapters are devoted. 


This is where the reader, even if 
adequately equipped with the tech- 
niques of pure logic, will start quietly 
tearing his hair. For the “tentative 
general definition of rational action” 
here laid down would in practice con- 
demn homo sapiens to perish like 
Buridan’s ass ‘in any imaginable field of 
haycocks, distinguishable or not. A 
new species would be needed, as intel- 
lectually superior to homo sapiens as 
‘Einstein to a blind kitten, to carry 
through the programmes blithely set out 
here—programmes including, as a mere 
preliminary, the solution of a fair selec- 
tion of the ultimate philosophical prob- 
lems that have baffled mankind for the 
last two and a half millennia. Short of 
that consummation, however, something 
may be gained from this impressive 
injunction to economists to look to their 
tools and preserve a proper humility. 


Shorter Notices 


CITIES AND MEN: An autobiography, 
Volume III: 1924-1954. 

By Harry Luke. 

Bles. 254 pages. 25s. 


This volume, the third of Sir Harry 
Luke’s autobiography, shows how much, 
how very much, can be made of the years 
after forty. Although the book loses to some 
extent because it deliberately side-steps any 
repetition of what Sir Harry, an immensely 
prolific writer, has put into other books 
about special phases of his life, there is a 
steady attraction about it. Indeed, the sense 
of movement is so strong that some might 
find the book a trifle scrappy. But to 
anyone willing to let his mind play as 
freely as the author’s own, the next few 
pages always contain a point of view or an 
anecdote worth waiting for. 


Sir Harry Luke has spent most of his 
life in the Colonial Service. But, as he says, 
he prefers the old world to the new, and 
it was a cruel blow to him that in 1938 he 
failed by a chance fortnight to be allowed 
to achieve his life’s ambition and foHow up 
his service in Palestine and Malta as 
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Governor of Cyprus. Instead, he was sent 
across the world to be Governor of Fiji 
and High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific. As things turnéd out, the war 
transformed his post; he found himself 
rallying the French possessions to de Gaulle 
amid a web of American air strategy. Later 
Sir Harry retired into. characteristically 
dynamic activity for the British Council in 
the Caribbean, and subsequently pursued 
his own indefatigable travels even faster 
than before—to Brazil, Peru, Scandinavia, 
and back again and again to his happiest 
hunting grounds in the Mediterranean and 
Middle East. This is a book for the 
traveller and armchair observer alike. 


* 


SHORT-TERM ECONOMIC  FORE- 
CASTING: Studies in Income and 
Wealth, Volume 17. 

By the Conference on Research in Income 
and Wealth. 


Princeton University Press. London: 
Cumberlege. 506 pages. 60s. $7.50. 
Governments in advanced western 


countries, bent upon the maintenance of 
full employment and stability, necessarily 
devote considerable time and effort to the 
one or two year prediction of such expen- 
diture magnitudes as consumption and 
investment. Some would argue that a 
forecaster need only be well-informed and 
have a strong intuition ; others would stress 
his need to understand and use scientific 
rules of procedure. Many more would 
agree that a fusion of these would be pre- 
ferable, and the authors of these papers 
are members of this last group. 


In the United States and Canada a 
number of institutions, both public and 
private, have for some years conducted 
surveys of intended expenditure, on con- 
sumption and investment goods, by both 
individuals and firms. In this country, 
the Board of Trade has published its first 
surveys of companies’ investment plans. 
Contributors to this volume have a com- 
mon objective—to test the reliability of 
these forecasts, both in amount and rates 
of change, by setting them against the 
figures actually recorded in the time period 
to which they refer. 


The volume is not easy reading, though 
this is imherent in the subject-matter. 
There is also some degree of overlapping. 
Nor is it possible to delineate any uniform 
set of findings save that the predictions as 
a whole do not appear to justify great con- 
fidence, It is of more immediate interest 
to ascertain why they are so unreliable. 
For example, are they subject to some 
systematic bias, or are the deviations of 
predictions from the actual random in 
character? In conditions of steadilv im- 
proving trade Mr Sauerlender and Mr 
Modigliani find that the magnitude of 
change tends to be systematically under- 
estimated, while when trade is falling, the 
opposite is true. Mr Bronfenbrenner and 
Mr Friend find evidence that business 
systematically understates its expenditure 
plans. Given that there is evidence of 
such uniformities it should be possible to 
apply corrections—in some cases by re- 
wording questionnaires and in others by 
adjusting recorded replies at the editing 
stage. But too much too soon should not 
be expected of such exploratory studies. 
To those concerned with prediction this 
book should prove instructive and one sus- 
pects it may possibly be instrumental in 
advancing testing of forecasting pro- 
cedures in this country. 
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A. C. Direct-on-line 


CONTACTOR STARTER 
Type DOC7I 





for single-phase or polyphase non-reversing 
squirrel-cage induction motors. 


This new starter is enclosed in a die-cast aluminium 
case of elegant appearance. Sturdy in construction 
and dependable in operation, it incorporates under- 
voltage release and overload protection, with integral 
start-stop buttons. It complies in all respects with 
BS. 587 for “Frequent Duty”, ie. forty starts per hour. 


Up to 5 h.p. 200-550 volts 25-60 cycles 
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New branch in Beirut 


Air lanes from five continents converge upon Beirut — capital 
city of the Lebanon and great trading centre of the Middle East. 

In Beirut, therefore, the new branch of the First National City 
Bank will serve the business interests of an increasingly important 
area. It will also make a significant contribution to the world- 
wide service of the First National City Bank. 

The organization is based on a network of 66 branches, offices 
and affiliates in 24 countries all over the globe. In addition, the 
world’s markets are covered by over three thousand five hundred 
banking correspondents in every major centre of commerce. 

This invaluable service is at your disposal here in London. 
The officials of the two branches, in the City and West End, are 
well experienced in the conduct of international business. Take 
your problem to them — they are anxious to help. 


We ccc 





ESTABLISHED 1812 
Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


London Offices : 
City: 117 OLD BROAD sT., E.c.2 West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.1 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN survey is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 

_ that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 











Is Business Too Good? 


Washington, D.C. 

HE end of the steel strike comes at a time when there 

is a marked change in the economic mood in the United 
States compared with even two months ago. There is now 
little or no talk of a recession this year, although the pessi- 
mists are predicting that the fourth quarter may be mildly 
sluggish rather than exuberant, or that the economy faces 
a “real challenge” in 1957. The fact remains that the 
pessimists appear to have been wrong about 1956. It now 
seems unlikely that there will be any more recession in 
the third quarter than has already happened—the mild 
reduction in total in- 


And most important of all, consumer incomes continue to 
mount each month to new peaks, in spite of a shorter factory 
work week for much of this year and of layoffs in some 
factories, particularly in the motor industry. In June, total 
income reached an annual rate of $324.2 billion, which 
compares with a rate of about $317 billion at the end of 
1955 and an average for that year of only $306 billion. 


One basic reason for this, as a number of economists have 
been arguing for some time, is that things like automobiles 
—and indeed manufactures generally—simply do not count 
for as much in the total economic picture as most people 
think they do. To off- 
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Mid-Years 


feeling that “ business 


set the unemployment 
of about 200,000 
people in the motor 
industry this year, 
there have been in- 
creases in jobs com- 
pared with a year ago 
of 600,000 in construc- 
tion, 400,000 in trade 
and 300,900 in serf- 
vices, just to mame 
three examples.  In- 
deed, since the end of 
the last war, total 
employment has risen 
by nearly 11 million, 
while employment in 
manufacturing went up 
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by only 2,300,000. On 
the whole, consumer 








is good”; without it 
the repeated weekly reports of steel output at 80 or 75 per 
cent of capacity might have “ smelt ” of a general let down. 
In any case, business is indeed good, and there is every 
indication that this pleasant state of affairs will continue 
for the rest of the year. The Secretary of Commerce, with 
little contradiction, says that the economy is “* full of 
bounce,” and demand is lively in all the major sectors. 
Spending on business plant and equipment is still at record 
levels, and the steel strike, by delaying some projects, may 
have prolonged the bullish effect, of this key sector. Govern- 
ment spending at all levels shows a slowly rising trend, with 
the big federal programme for road building only beginning 
to make itself felt. Exports are zooming to unheard of 
heights, with a new record for this year a near certainty. 


buying has kept pace 
with the rise in incomes, with retail sales running con- 
sistently slightly above the same period in 1955. But while 
new buying on the instalment plan remains about the same 
as it was a year ago, repayments are far heavier, so that the 
net increase in spending is less than the rise in incomes. 
All of this has had familiar effects on the sensitive financial 
sector of the economy and has led to a widespread awaken- 
ing of concern about inflation. On Wall Street, the stock 
market has pushed through its all-time highs on most of 
the averages. And in the money markets, the central bank, 
which never was pessimistic anyway, appears to be reinforc- 
ing its policy of restraint. The course of Federal Reserve 
policy is a good indicator of the changing sentiment. After 
severe restraint during the late spring, when the Federal 
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Reserve kept down the net borrowings of the banks to meet 
their reserve requirements to a severely low level, it began 
in June to buy Government securities to make credit easier. 
But now the tene of the money markets is again clearly one 
of restraint, with interest rates strong. Some industrial and 
state government financings have been postponed, and prices 
of federal government securities are neat their lows for the 
year. What is more, the “Fed” is prepared to get even 
tougher if good business drifts into speculative excess. 
The trouble with this generally rosy picture is that the 
statistical omens now suggest that even the Republicans 
may have failed to achieve the zreat economic goal of the 
mid-twentieth century: full employment without inflation. 
The consumer price index, after nearly four years of 
astonishing stability, rose in June by seven-tenths of one 


“ per cent, the sharpest monthly increase since the early days 


of the Korean War, and is now at an all-time high. Whole- 
sale prices, which earlier increased abruptly, have levelled 
off for the moment at a point about three per cent higher 
than a year ago, but the certain rise due to follow the steel 
settlement has yet to be felt. While steel prices themselves 
have little direct effect on the cost of living for the 
ordinary citizen, other signs are pointing in the direction 
of higher prices—in the teeth of the efforts of the monetary 


authorities to maintain the blissful plateau of the last four 
years. 


. 


The story of prices in the United States during this period 
is not well understood. It is generally thought that stability 
has been achieved because food prices went down while 
industrial prices went up. But Dr Arthur Burns, the 
President’s chief economic adviser, has pointed out that, 


in 1955, food prices were indeed lower by 3 per cent than 
in 1952, but 


the average of apparel prices was 2 per cent lower, the 

average of household appliance prices was 11 per cent 

lower, the price average of furniture and bedding was 3 per 

cent lower, and the price average of automobiles and 

related supplies was 6 per cent lower. 
It is not goods that have risen in price, but services—rents, 
medical fees, laundry, haircuts, domestic help, repairs of 
most kinds, These, as Dr Burns points out, “have been 
catching up, so to speak, to the broad price movement that 
occurred earlier.” It has been the recent rise in food prices, 
together with the long upward trend in services, that has 
pushed the general price level up at last. 

Dr Burns is confident that a combination of improve- 
ments in productivity, competition, general “ restraint ” 
in business and monetary and fiscal conservatism from the 
government can keep prices stable. But there is little 
that those things can do to keep farm prices depressed— 
especially since, for political and other reasons, the govern- 
ment does not want to keep them depressed. Moreover, 
there is a widespread feeling that the extremely generous 
steel settlement moved wages and other benefits quite sub- 
stantially ahead of productivity. While Dr Burns feels that 
“the pressure of wages on prices will . . . continue to be 
counteracted by a progressive tendency to increase output 
per unit of labour,” others are not so sure. Even Dr Burns 
concedes that experience since 1952 “ is much too brief to 
be conclusive,” and he must be contemplating with some 
dismay the sudden surge of doubt whether prices can in 
fact be held under control in a modern economy. 
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Prelude in Chicago 


WO thousand seven hundred and forty-four Demo- 

cratic delegates, accompanied by 1,896 alternates, some 
4,300 newspaper men, radio and television reporters, an 
estimated 20,000 visitors, hundreds of salesmen, song 
writers and hucksters of every kind, are descending on 
Chicago for the Democratic national convention. It opens 
on Monday when Mr Sinatra’s dulcet voice will carry the 
Star Spangled Banner over the air-conditioned immensity 
of the International Amphitheatre. Chicago, with its 
135,000 hotel rooms, is taking this invasion in its stride and 
is looking forward to earning some $5 million before the 
last cocktail has been drunk, the last sight-seeing tour taken 
by the delegates’ families and the final plunge made into a 
plastic swimming pool which is being set up near the amphi- 
theatre. According to the present schedule, the conven- 
tion will decide the party’s platform on Wednesday, the 
nomination of the candidate for the White House will take 
place in the course of Thursday night, and the proceedings 
will end on Friday evening with an oration by Mr Truman. 
After that, the empty liquor bottles will be carried away, 
the smoke will fade from the tired hotel rooms in which 
the politicians have made their moves and the Beauty and 
Barber Supply Institute will arrive for its convention. 

With Mr Adlai Stevenson’s nomination seeming more and 
more assured, attention is focusing on two other questions : 
the party’s position on the vexed problem of civil rights and 
the choice of a vice presidential candidate. This week, the 
platform committee will be wrestling with its conscience 
and the needs of party unity in an attempt to hammer out 
a formula vague enough to assuage southern fears of more 
equality for Negroes yet firm enough to attract the Negro 
vote and to satisfy northern and liberal Democrats. It is 
thought that moderation will prevail over the wishes of 
both extremes. While paying lip-service to the Supreme 
Court’s condemnation of racial segregation in publicly 
financed schools, which Mr Stevenson endorsed once 
again on the eve of the convention, the Democratic 
platform will probably emphasise the need for the advance- 
ment of Negroes in less controversial areas. It is true that 
Governor Harriman and his supporters hope to upset the 
applecart and are demanding a strong stand on civil rights 
even at the risk of a walk-out by southern Democrats. But 
the party machinery is working against such a strategy and 
it now looks as if the front and hind legs of the Democrats’ 
donkey will be in step, at least until November. 


Also Running 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S illness, the career of 
__ President Truman and the controversy raging over Mr 
Nixon, have made the choice of a vice presidential candi- 
date a more significant process than ever before in the 


history of American party conventions. The old saying 
that a Vice President is one heart beat away from the White 
House has become a reality in the minds of millions of 
voters. Great interest is attached, therefore, to the choice 
of a number two man on the team that will most probably 
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be headed by Mr Stevenson. A number of candidates 
have already shown their colours and leading Democrats 
are emphasising that their race is “ wide open.” In actual 
fact, the successful candidate for the presidential nomina- 
tion usually picks his man from a short list ; but his final 
choice often depends on last-minute manceuvres on the floor 
of the convention. 

By withdrawing from the contest for the Presidency and 
throwing his support to Mr Stevenson, Senator Kefauver 
has made himself an obvious candidate for second place. 
It now appears that he would be very willing to obtain it, 
but he may be disqualified both because he is intensely 
disliked by fellow-southerners who consider him a renegade 
and because his earlier utterances against Mr Stevenson 
would furnish Republicans with fine ammunition. Another 
prominent candidate is Senator Humphrey of Minnesota, 
a strong liberal who has gained the respect of his southern 
colleagues in the Senate. He is handicapped, however, by 
the fact that his state is close to Mr Stevenson’s Illinois 
and that strategists tend to prefer a team with a more 
diversified regional appeal. In this respect, Senator 
Kennedy of Massachusetts looks like a strong contender. 
He has the advantages of youth, a brilliant war record and 
a very wealthy father able to contribute to the party’s 
empty coffers. But he is a Roman Catholic of Irish back- 
ground and political pundits are trying to decide whether 
this would be a drawback or an advantage in a national 
campaign. Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas, who will 
come to Chicago with the support of nearly 100 southern 
delegates who would like to see him as President, is also 
being tipped for the Vice Presidency. But many observers 
doubt whether Senator Johnson, who has had a heart 
attack, would care to give up his leadership of the Demo- 
crats in the Senate. Behind these prominent candidates 
comes a host of dark horses, any one of whom may emerge 
out of the political tussle. They include Mayor Wagner 
of New York, Senator Gore of Tennessee, Senator Syming- 
ton of Missouri, and Governor Meyner of New Jersey. 


Foreign Aid—1957 Style 


Washington, D.C. 


O interpret the sharpness of this year’s debates on 
foreign aid as a return to isolationism would be a 
mistake. The final appropriation of $3.76 billion is one 
billion dollars more than was appropriated last year, though 
it is rather over a billion dollars less than the Administra- 
tion requested for 1957. The ‘request was increased this 
year because the “ pipeline ” of supplies on order for mili- 
tary assistance had been much depleted. Congress, however, 
felt that there was still enough money on hand for this 
purpose ; many members argued that it was wasteful to go 
on piling up a backlog of orders for conventional weapons 
if western strategy was to be based in future on the use of 
nuclear and guided missiles. Significantly, this year’s cuts 
fell almost completely on the strictly military budget. Con- 
gtess’s reduction in the total which the President had 
requested was the same proportionately in 1957 as it had 
been in 1956—23 per cent. But last year the military 


section lost 29 per cent and the non-military 20 per cent ; 
this year the cut in military aid was 33 per cent and the 
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rest lost only 6 per cent. Even so, this year’s final appro- 
priation for military assistance was just over twice the size 
of last year’s. 

The Administration made several abortive efforts to break 
out of the rigid fiscal moulds which have restricted foreign 
aid’s efficiency and charm. It takes a year from the time 
when a tentative scheme is recommended by the mission in 
the field to the time when money is finally voted. Then it 
takes another four or five months for the Administration 
to analyse the effect of the various congressional cuts, 
changes and stipulations, so as to know whether money 
does in fact exist to cover any particular scheme. Then, 
with the fiscal year already half over, the United States is 
at last in a position to negotiate formally with the foreign 
country, in conditions that may well have changed radically 


MUTUAL SECURITY IN 1957 
Fiscal Year beginning July 1, 1956 
$ million. 





Amounts 
actually 


President's | 
request for | 
authorised | appropriated 

funds | by Congress 





Mutual Defence Assistance 


Title 1 
Military Assistance ........... 2,925 2,017-5 
Defence Support ............. 1,130-7 | 1,161 -7 
DUE i dent cio wckeSekces | 78-7 | 68-7 
Middle East and Africa...... | 170 | 167-5 
ME Beg ath vinve wa bun aloes 882 873-5 
Latin America ..........+.. | — 52 
Title 11 Development Assistance 170 250 
Middle East and Africa...... 63 25 
WE. Sn ti cei kamaikineade 80 20 
EAE NG iin ciecntas 27 | — 
Title 111 Technical Co-operation | 157-5 | 152 
NINO one bcs Sav eee cows 140-5 | 135 
Multilateral .........00000 17 17 
Title IV Other Programmes... | 289:3 | 185-4 
(Includes refugees and relief)... | 
Special presidential fund .... | 100 100 
Administrative expenses...... 35-2 | 33-6 
ME Hada chen enknenededccel anake 4,672-5 3,766 -6 





since the original idea was mooted. To make matters worse 
the money must revert to the Treasury if it is not spent by 
the end of June, when the fiscal year closes, and since Con- 
gress has laid down that no more than 20 per cent may be 
committed in the last two months, the negotiations are often 
subject to unhealthy pressure. By March and April con- 
tracts are being placed with indecent haste. 

Congress was asked to relax its jealous grip in three ways. 
Appropriations for military aid were to be put on a basis 
under which the money, once it was voted, could be used as 
needed, regardless of the fiscal calendar, The bulk of 
economic aid was to be available for fifteen to twenty-four 
months, instead of a nominal twelve. The President was 
to have first claim on each year’s aid funds, up to a maxi- 
mum of $100 million, so that he could undertake to support 
major development projects for as long as ten years ahead. 
But on all three points the Administration ran into constitu- 
tional scruples and drew a blank. However, the battle for 
flexibility was not entirely lost. The President now has 
greater authority than ever before to switch funds around. 
Furthermore, in addition to the $100 million for contin- 
gencies which he has always been voted, he is now 
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empowered to scrape up another $150 million from where- 
ever he pleases in the programme for sudden emergencies. 
It was in the administration of economic aid, pure and 
simple, that Congress made its own major changes. This is 
the item called “development assistance”; it is dis- 
tinguished from “technical co-operation”—the “ Point 
Four” idea of giving training to local instructors and 
specialists—and “ defence support ”—economic aid to allies 
with larger military establishments than they can afford. 
This last distinction is not very apparent on the ground. A 
railway line rebuilt in Turkey, for instance, would be 
“ defence support,” whereas one rebuilt in India would be 
“ development assistance.” But it makes it possible, when 
convenient, to minimise the economic component of foreign 
aid ; it can thus be claimed that 83 per cent of this year’s 
programme is strictly concerned with defence. “ Technical 
co-operation,” which has always been the easiest of the aid 
ideas to sell politically, and “defence support,” both came 
out of the congressional swing doors in much the same 
shape as when they went in, but “ development assistance ” 
was considerably altered. First, the distinction between 
different regional funds was done away with ; four separate 
items in the President’s request, including his fund for Asian 
economic development and the special fund for the Middle 
East, which were in Title IV of his original request, were 
consolidated into a sum which he could use anywhere in the 
world. Secondly, the total of these items was cut by $93 
million from $343 million to $250 million. This reflected, 
not a retreat from the principle of economic aid, but con- 
gressional opposition to the Aswan Dam, later echoed by 
the Administration, and disappointment at the slow start 


of various regional projects which had been authorised a 
year before. 


Although it freed this $250 million development fund 
from regional limitations Congress imposed a few fresh 
conditions. Not more than a quarter of it can go to any 
one country, a provision which hits only India, whose share 
is reduced from a projected $70 million to a ceiling of $62.5 
million. But, most important of all, 80 per cent of the aid 
must be in the form of loans rather than grants, unless the 
money is to be used to purchase American agricultural 
surpluses or to promote regional schemes of benefit to more 
than one country. This decision, in which the Admigistra- 
tion has reluctantly acquiesced, reflects the strong convic- 
tion that American generosity will cause less irritation when 
it is not on a charitable basis. As the result of these changes 
only funds in “defence support” are to go to geographic 
regions now specified. Otherwise this is decided administra- 
tively, but the congressional committees are shown “ illus- 
trative country programmes,” and it is normal, as a matter 
of courtesy, to notify the committees before making any 
major departure from these programmes. Before “ devel- 
opment assistance” was consolidated, the congressional 
friends of the Latin American countries arranged to shift 
Latin America’s economic aid programme over to the less 
vulnerable category of “ defence support,” where it remains 
separately identified. 

Finally, according to a rider put into the Bill by the Senate 
over the President’s objection, all aid to Marshal Tito must 
be cut off ninety days after the Bill’s enactment unless the 
President has made a positive finding that “ Jugoslavia is 
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not participating in any policy or programme for the Com- 
munist conquest of the world.” Furthermore, no more 
military aid may in any case be sent to Jugoslavia, except 
for items in the pipeline or to maintain existing equipment. 
Since most of the three hundred aircraft, including modern 
jets, which it had been planned to give to Marshal Tito, are 
already in the pipeline, this was a somewhat empty gesture. 
It did, however, have the political advantage of throwing 
on to the shoulders of President Eisenhower sole responsi- 
bility for arming a Communist country newly returned to 
communion with Moscow. 


New Blood for a Car Company 


HE rejuvenation of the Studebaker-Packard Corpora- 

tion, the fourth largest of the five remaining American 
motor manufacturers, has been undertaken by the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, a powerful, diversified company best 
known for its aircraft engines. The agreement, under which 
Curtiss-Wright will act in an advisory capacity to the 
management for three years, does not involve a merger 
between the two companies, but Curtiss-Wright obtains an 
option to take up § million unissued $5 Studebaker-Packard 
shares ; this should enable Curtiss-Wright to gain working 
control eventually if it wishes. To bolster Studebaker- 
Packard’s shaky finances, Curtiss-Wright will pay $35 
million to lease some of the automobile company’s plants, 
which it will use to fulfil government defence contracts, 
mainly, it is expected, for jet engines. At the same time 
a triangular agreement between the two companies and 
Daimler-Benz AG of West Germany provides for Stude- 
baker-Packard to use important German developments in 
diesel and petrol engine design, in return for which Daimler- 
Benz obtains the right to produce certain Curtiss-Wright 
products in Germany. 

Studebaker-Packard’s financial troubles have been no 
secret. The corporation, which has never made a profit 
since it was formed by merger in October, 1954, 
lost nearly $30 million last year, and another $14 million in 
the first quarter of 1956. Curtiss-Wright’s backing will not 
only provide Studebaker-Packard with some much needed 
cash, but will also make the ailing motor company a better 
risk in the eyes of the banks. Whether this support will 
enable Studebaker-Packard to make money on motor cars is 
another mattér. It is to concentrate its car production in 
one plant, which means abandoning or moving the highly 
automatic production line for Packard cars, and is to pro- 
duce in future a more limited range of models for a 
“selective” market. But the fall in the demand for cars 
which brought Studebaker-Packard’s troubles to a head has 
affected even the larger manufacturers. General Motors’ 
net income for the first six months of 1956, although still 
more than half a billion dollars, were nearly 24 per cent 
less than in the first half of last year ; Ford’s net earnings 
fell by 44 per cent to $132 million ; and Chrysler’s net earn- 
ings of only $19 million were 73 per cent below those in 
the first half of 1955. The industry is now on the verge of 
retooling for the production of its 1957 model cars, and 
this year the changeover period is expected to be prolonged 
to give the dealers time to move the heavy stocks of 1956 
models which still remain on their hands. 
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when you fly 
BOAC. 


Choose a Continent...acountry...a place you want 
to be... then book your ticket by one of B.O.A.C.’s 
4-engined, fully pressurized airliners. For business or 
for pleasure, it’s fast, it’s direct, it’s the superbly 
comfortable way of travelling anywhere in the world 
—in a matter of hours you can be in any of 5] countries 
on all 6 Continents. You relax in a spacious, air- 
conditioned cabin ... are served with magnificent 
food and wines ... are waited on with courteous, 
personal attention. 

Have a word with your Travel Agent! 
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‘““wONARCH”’ luxury First Class services—London - New York direct. 
‘“‘waJESTIC” luxury First Class services—world-wide. 
“GORONET’’ finest Tourist Class services—world-wide. 





Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or 
B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 
(VIC 2323); 75 Regent Street, W.1 (MAY 6611); 
or offices in Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, 
Liverpool- and Glasgow (see your Telephone 
Directory for details). 
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Labour Meets the Colour Line 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MISSISSIPPI 


To great drive to unionise southern labour has chosen, 
as its first major target, the textile industry which has 
the bulk of its 700,000 unorganised workers in the South. 
The decision by the executive council of the American 


Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organisa- 


tions to go ahead was a brave but perhaps an ill-advised 
one. The old CIO Textile Workers’ Union of America, 
with 300,000 members, and the AFL United Textile 
Workers, with a third of that number, have not yet amal- 
gamated, and the southern drive is therefore being launched 
under a divided command. Moreover, because of the in- 
flexible stand in favour of racial integration taken by the 
national trade union federation, the climate of opinion in 
the South is more hostile to labour organisers who come in 
from outside than at any time since the depression years. 
It has always been difficult to organise union$ in the South: 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, active in 
this region for decades, have only 30,000 southerners 
among their 400,000 members. And now union leaders 
admit that the fight over racial segregation has set back 
their efforts to organise more workers by from five to ten 
years. 


Already a Southern States Conference of Union People, 
meeting in Chattanooga, Terinessee, has openly challenged 
the “ forced integration ” policies of the AFL-CIO. It has 
called on southern labour to “ preserve our constitutional 
rights and our status as union people.” In Birmingham, 
Alabama, a number of men belonging to the AFL-CIO 
union are forming an organisation of Southern Fabricating 
and Steel Workers, and in the same city the Southern Air- 
craft Workers have been launched. But initial reactions 
were not very enthusiastic when an attempt was made re- 
cently to form a Southern Federation of Labour, to hold 
the colour line, at a meeting in Birmingham ; it was attended 
by representatives of ten southern states, but a large pro- 
portion of those invited failed to appear. It is too early as 
yet to evaluate the significance of these local revolts. 

Spokesmen for organised labour denounce the White 
Citizens Councils for deliberately harnessing racial pre- 
judices to a traditional hostility to the labour movement as 
such. The president of the Textile Workers’ Union of 
America has issued a warning that these Councils—set up to 
preserve the southern “way of life”—are out to block 
political and economic changes that will result from the 
growth of unions. It is true that the most outspoken 
defenders-of white supremacy are also among the most 
notorious labour-baiters. A former Governor of Arkansas 
said of the Councils: “Today their attack is against the 
Negro. Tomorrow their attack is against the labour unionist.” 

The essentially rural “ southern way of life” has never 
taken easily to trade unionism and the forces which mould 
public opinion in the small towns and which are now fight- 
ing the racial battle have had long experierice in “ saving ” 
the local workers from “communistic labour agitators ” 
from the North. A case in point is the recent ordinance of 
the town of Dublin, Georgia, which requires a union 
organiser to have been a resident of the community for five 
years, to pay a licence fee of $2,500, and to swear that no 
union money will be spent to encourage violation of the laws 
on segregation. And in Chapman, Alabama, where the 
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woodworkers have been on strike for almost a year, detec- 
tives paid by the lumber company have been brought in as 
deputy sheriffs and town marshals “ to preserve-order.” The 
mayor in this medieval barony—where the town literally 
belongs to the company—doubles as personnel director for 
the lumber concern. Its lawyer is in the forefront of the 
Citizens Council movement. When a northern-owned com- 
pany advises its southern employees to join the trade union, 
as a result of the objection of workers in its unionised fac- 
tories in the North when their products are combined 
with those from its non-unionised plants in the South, local 
businessmen are dumbfounded and local newspapers cry 
out in anguish against the Negroes and the Communists. 
Except in lumbering, mining, and steel manufacturing, 
Negroes have not been employed in large numbers in 
southern industry. This has been a major factor in the 
exodus to the North of coloured agricultural workers dis- 
placed from the farms. But in progressive establishments, 
more and more Negroes are being used, many of them work- 
ing alongside white employees. Accomplished judiciously 
and with great patience, this degree of integration has caused 
little friction. Company managers in such plants, however, 
are deeply concerned today because of mounting tension. 


* 


With jurisdictional problems still to be settled between 
the formerly separate AFL and CIO, and with most of 
southern labour adamant on the race issue, the question 
arises as to why the national leaders of the AFL-CIO persist 
in their drive for organisation at the present time. Many 
southerners profess to see this as an attempt to arrest the 
southward movement of northern industry. Recently the 
New York Times listed six corporations which had changed 
their plans to establish plants in the South because of the 
fear of racial tension. Certainly the trade unions’ perennial 
drive for an ever higher national minimum wage is partially 
stimulated by the desire to eliminate one of the South’s 
strongest inducements to northern business—cheap labour. 
This touchy problem was recently brought out into the open 
when the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers called 
upon Congress to prevent “ subsidised sweatshops ” by pro- 
hibiting southern communities from offering tax exemptions 
and other benefits to northern industries to seduce them into 
the land of low wages and “company unions.” But out- 
siders often fail to realise that when men from submarginal 
farms on which no one could make a living are brought into 
southern factories, even at wages below the national level, 
they have taken a step up the economic ladder. 

In spite of its present embarrassments, however, organised 
labour can look forward to happier days in the South as 
industrialisation gathers speed. Each year politicians. solicit 
labour support more greedily ; the unions recently helped 
to keep Texas faithful to the Democrats, and have consider- 
able political strength in Tennessee, Florida and Alabama. 
The “ right-to-work” statute which outlawed the union 
shop, and which was passed so jauntily two years ago by the 
Louisiana legislature, has been repealed as a‘ result of 
labour’s political activity in that state. Amalgamation of 
AFL and CIO unions has already been achieved in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Tennessee. City newspapers which a decade 
or two ago carried only antidabour stories now have a 
tendency towards a fuller and more objective report on the 
trade union front. Once the racial fight has run its course, 
southern labour seems bound to turn to the only agéncy 
that can give it self-protection. ' 
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Commissioners Fall Out 


N its twentieth semi-annual report, the Atomic Energy 

Commission has announced that during the past six 
months the United States has become the foremost producer 
of uranium ore in the non-Communist world. In 1948 
production amounted to 70,000 tons ; at present it is nearing 
an annual rate of three million tons. The report also 
asserted that “ notable progress ” had been made in design- 
ing, constructing and operating nuclear reactors for the 
production of industrial electricity and that radioactive 
strontium—a particle contained in the fall-out from a 
thermonuclear detonation and capable of inducing bone 
cancer—“ is not a significant factor . . . at the present level 
of weapons’ testing.” 

But in an unprecedented move, Mr Thomas Murray, one 
of the five commissioners, registered his dissent from both 
these claims. Mr Murray has long maintained that the AEC 
is relying far too heavily on private industry and that 
America will fall behind in the international race for peace- 
ful applications of atomic energy unless the government 
takes a lead and builds the first atomic plants itself. 
Secondly, Mr Murray contends that the AEC’s official 
attitude towards the hazards of radioactive fall-out and the 
necessity for continued nuclear tests is erroneous. Referring 
to recent studies by the National Academy of Sciences and 
the Medical Research Council in the United Kingdom, Mr 
Murray stated that too little was known to warrant the re- 
assurance contained in the AEC’s report. 

Mr Murray has long been at odds with Admiral Strauss, 
the chairman of the AEC, but his dissent underlines far 
more than a clash of personalities. It represents a split 
over basic policies between the Administration and Admiral 
Strauss on the one hand and leading Democrats in Congress 
on the other. This split continues to bedevil the develop- 
ment of atomic energy in the United States. Last week, for 
example, and again with Mr Murray’s opposition, the AEC 
granted a “conditional ” permit to a private firm, the Power 
Reactor Development Corporation, to build a plant to house 
a reactor of the “fast neutron breeder ” type. Its estimated 
cost is to exceed $40 million, and it is to be situated in 
Michigan, about 30 miles from Detroit. Promptly, Senator 
Anderson and Representative Holifield, of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy, wired President 
Eisenhower demanding that the permit be revoked. They 
claimed that the reactor would be a grave peril to the safety 
of the dense population in the region. This argument may 
be made: sincerely, but there is every indication that this 
latest fracas is yet another chapter in the long battle over 
private versus public financing for atomic industry. 


Time Out for Defence 


HE doctrine of “ defence essentiality” enables ailing 
American manufacturers to claim higher tariff pro- 
tection on the ground that they have an essential contribution 
to make to the national defence. It was fashioned largely 


in the watch industry, which is therefore the ground where 
the protracted battle between domestic manufacturers and 
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importers over this doctrine is fought most viciously by the 
lobbyists and followed most keenly by other interests. The 
watch industry gained its prized defence status in 1954, 
when the duty on imported watches was increased by 50 per 
cent, but provision was made for the whole question to be 
reopened after two years if the President thought it desir- 
able. The Tariff Commission has now advised the President 
that it does not feel that a formal reappraisal of the 1954 
decision is justified, mainly because the competition from 
imports is still active, even though its character has changed. 
One of the most conspicuous developments has been the 
increase in “ upjewelling” or remanufacture of watches 
after they have been imported—a loophole which the 
American Treasury has been trying unsuccessfully to per- 
suade Congress to close. Another is the striking increase 
in the imports of cheap non-jewelled watches which rose, 
in spite of the tariff increase, by more than 50 per cent in 
1955, and are still mounting rapidly. 

Before the President accepts or rejects the Tariff Com- 
mission’s advice he will have to wade through a morass of 
conflicting recommendations from the “experts” both in 
his Administration and in Congress. The most important 
of these is the re-examination of conditions in the watch 
industry which is being made by the Office of Defence 
Mobilisation. This agency’s copy book was badly blotted 
last year when a formerly secret report, contradicting the 
ODM’s own contention that the watch industry was essential 
to defence, was released by the Department of Defence, and 
never adequately refuted by the ODM. These divisions 
within the Administration are reflected in Congress, where 
an economic subcommittee has roundly asserted that trade 
restrictions to protect the domestic watch industry in the 
name of defence are “ unwarranted ”—and received a 
violent mixture of brickbats and bouquets for doing so. 
The subcommittee concluded that the watch industry was 
not unique in training men in the special skills required for 
precision engineering work in munitions factories, and that 
in any case the freezing of industrial capacity and skilled 
manpower was no way to ensure national security in an age 
of rapid technological change. The efficiency of the 
industry might well be better safeguarded, the subcommittee 
felt, by the stimulant of competition from abroad. Restric- 
tions on imports would merely place a burden on consumers 
and on other industries, harm America’s trade relationships 
and detract from national security, This is fresh air, and 
welcome. But it has to penetrate the shutters of an industry 
which, not content with defending the high tariffs it has 
already secured, is now campaigning for import quotas as 
well. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The House of Representatives defeated a Bill sponsored 
by Senator Gore and calling for the construction of govern- 
ment-financed and government-owned atomic plants for 
peaceful purposes. In revenge, Democratic leaders buried 
two companion Bills, which the private companies wanted ; 
one would have provided for federal indemnification in the 
case of accidents in private atomic plants and the other 
would have exempted manufacturers and operators of 
nuclear reactors from certain provisions of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. 
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Vehicles of all sorts, commercial and private, are powered by Perkins Diesel engines. 
Available as first equipment or as complete conversion unit for a wide range of vehicles. 
This 25 cwt. Trojan Tipper is powered by a Perkins P3 (V) engine. 


















This Massey-Harris tractor is 
fitted with a Perkins P6 (TA) 
engine. All over the world Perkins 
agricultural diesel engines are 
helping farmers to produce bigger 
and better crops, and to 
harvest them more quickly 
and economically. 


N LAND AND SEA, in industry and on the 

farm Perkins Diesel engines are at work 
on a bewildering variety of jobs. For diesel 
power saves money. Local Authorities find 
diesel engines reduce fuel consumption by 
approximately 50%, a considerable saving 
over an annual period. Farmers save money 
using Perkins Diesel engines in tractors and 
combines. At sea, Royal Navy submarines, 
fishing boats and private yachts use Perkins 
Diesel engines for economy and safety. The 
Thames River Police have standardized on 
Perkins engines. On the road, you'll see the 
Perkins sign on many well-known commercial 
vehicles. Whatever the job, diesel engines 
give you greater reliability, longer life, easier 
Starting and reduced running and maintenance 
costs. Perkins Diesel engines offer you far 
more — for far less. May we send you details ? 
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Perkins Industrial diesel engines 
have endless applications. This 
Arpic Compressor, fitted with a 
Perkins S6 (1) diesel engine, 


generates power for pneumatic 
drills, 
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The World Overseas 








Nasser at the Peak 


FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 


F President Nasser jumped into the Suez Canal trouble 
with both feet he has since been careful not to put a 
foot wrong. Demonstrative courtesy is shown to convoys 
passing freely through the canal ; exit visas are granted 
to departing British families more in sorrow than in anger ; 
they draw their allowance of sterling without difficuley ; 
even the newspapers, their first fine passion spent, argue 
with abnormal reasonableness the justice of Egypt’s cause. 
Were it not for a few pictures of reservists training for the 
defence of the Canal and squads of foreign correspondents 
waiting with nonplussed patience for the story to come, 
one would say that the crisis was a hallucination. 

Egypt is content to be caught in this calm of waiting 
and let each day set its small seal upon the nationalisation 
of the Canal Company. Each convoy reinforces the 
Egyptian pledge of free transit. Aircraft carriers in the 
Eastern Mediterranean acquire an air of intimidation. And 
in the Arab world the nationalists mobilise popular 
sentiment in Egypt’s cause. Every Arab government, even 
that of Iraq, has been constrained to declare its support for 
Egypt, whatever its secret anxieties may be. 

It is evident that if the London conference fails to reach 
agreement with Egypt, the western powers will need to 
impose their will on the Arab world as a whole and not 
simply on Colonel Nasser. Nationalism, the dominant force 
in the region, will not stay dormant anywhere from the 
Persian Gulf to the Nile. Oil workers’ unions, by threaten- 
ing strikes and sabotage, have given some indication of what 
this can mean. If this calm gives way to trouble, therefore, 
it will be trouble on a grand scale. 

The significance of the potential struggle lies in the open 
breach between the West and Arab nationalism. The link 
with Arab governments has for long been tenuous and 
unreliable as those governments lost their power of 
autocratic rule over national sentiment. They have already 
capitulated to popular opinion over the Suez Canal question 
and, apart from the efforts of King Saud and the Iraqi 
government to secure their oilfields, will do nothing to 
still the clamour. Indeed, they cannot ; for it is President 
Nasser who, having captured the imagination of their 
peoples, now leads them. 

Secure not only in the opinion of his own people but in 
that of the surrounding Arabs, President Nasser looks -out 
for the support abroad which will strengthen him at the 
United Nations or the London conference. His pacific 


behaviour since the Alexandria speech has been directed to 
that end, for the sympathies of Asia, animated by the 


Bandoeng conference, can be most easily consolidated by 
pacifism. Russia and its communist allies, having gained 
the break between Nasser, as the leader of Arab nationalism, 
and the West, would probably prefer to avoid more serious 
trouble, confident that Egypt has set a pattern of behaviour 
which will pay dividends in the years to come. 

What President Nasser most clearly requires at the 
moment is to be left in possession of his prestige and of the 
Suez Canal. For that reason, if no other, he can be relied 
upon to maintain the Canal in accordance with the standards 
of the company for as long as possible. He has solemnly 
promised freedom of transit, and his spokesmen have 
promised that the plans for developing the Canal will be 
executed. Even the High Dam has almost been forgotten 
in the general anxiety to convince the world that the financial 
requirements of the Canal itself will be met. To what 
extent these intentions would survive a direct struggle with 
the West over the Canal no one can say ; but there is little 
reason to doubt their present sincerity. Egypt’s long-term 
difficulties have been increased by the damage to western 
confidence caused by the nationalisation of the Canal, and 
the obvious need is to restore some trust if possible. An 
Egyptian victory at the expense of an economy indefinitely 
impaired by western ill-will, with capital shy of investment 
and perhaps continuing sterling difficulties, would put 
Egypt’s economic prospects further in doubt. 

What is not recognised here is that the policy of counter- 
action, of retaliation to any unpopular western act, has 
destroyed all faith in present promises. President Nasser 
does not trust the West. He has now made certain that 
the West will not trust him. Words on either side have little 
meaning ; the actions that could carry conviction require 
time to do so. He could, of course, concede internationai 
management of the Canal without sacrificing the national- 
isation, and so go far towards those guarantees the West 
is seeking. Short of this there seems no possibility of 
restoring confidence. 

From collapse of confidence in Nasser to outright oppo- 
sition to him is, however, a big step. His prestige stands 
high in the Arab world ; to oppose him and fail would 
enhance it immeasurably. Aircraft carriers and all the 
other trappings of a tough policy have little meaning out 
here beside the potential breadth of Arab resistance. Nor 
are they likely to scare Nasser; he is far from being a 
“frightened pharaoh.” The inescapable conclusion is that 
the western governments must be confident that they can 
go in and win—or they should quickly get out and settle. 
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Building a Caribbean 
Federation 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN JAMAICA 


HE work of building a self-governing Federation in 

the British Caribbean is going forward in an unhurried, 
unspectacular way. The decision to federate the island 
territories, finally made by the London conference last 
February, is fully accepted. Federation Day was celebrated 
in the Caribbean on Thursday of last week, the day on 
which the Royal Assent was given to the British Caribbean 
Federation Act. The Federation will not, in fact, formally 
come into being until the Governor-General assumes office 
and the interim form of government becomes effective ; the 
Federal Legislature is to be elected and to begin work early 
in 1958. All this is so completely taken for granted that 
it arouses very little public discussion. No one even tries 
to create a myth of a “ struggle for independence,” and the 
general public is leaving to politicians and officials the task 
of making the Federation work. 

There is plenty of work to be done before 1958. The 
broad constitutional decisions have been taken, but the plans 
so far made for administrative machinery are very sketchy, 
and little detailed planning can be done until the pressing 
question of the Federal capital is settled. In February the 
plenipotentiaries failed to reach agreement on this, and 
referred it to an independent commission. This com- 
mission, with Sir Francis Mudie as its chairman, is now 
trying to select, by the end of September, three possible sites 
from which the plenipotentiaries will make their final choice. 
Its members have been asked to take into consideration a 
formidable list of qualifications which, if adhered to, prac- 
tically precludes placing the Federal capital in some small 
and backward island which happens to be “central.” In 
any case, a geographically central position may mean very 
little in a region where most travel is by air. But politically, 
the attractions of a small-island choice are two: it would 
help to bolster the economy of a depressed, perhaps a grant- 
aided territory; and it would not arouse the insular 
jealousies of the larger units. These jealousies can be very 
bitter, and-no doubt played a large part in the tentative 
selection of Grenada, one of the Windward Islands, in 1953. 


Where Should the Capital Be? 


If, however, the Mudie commission recommends sites in 
Jamaica, Barbados and Trinidad, the plenipotentiaries will 
be faced with the same embarrassments as before, but with 
no excuse for side-stepping a decision ; and, in fact, the 

. commission’s terms of reference almost limit the range of 
choice to these three territories. Barbados has strong claims 
on many counts, not least among them being the quality of 
its educational facilities and the availability of suitable local 
recruits for the civil service. Moreover, the sober modera- 
tion of Barbadian public life would provide a suitable atmo- 
sphere. On the other hand, Barbados is a little off the main 
air routes, and the presence of the Federal capital might not, 
at least at first, be enough in itself to induce commercial air- 
lines to add greatly to their regular services. Jamaica and 
Trinidad are somewhat better served in this respect. Both 
Kingston and Port-of-Spain, moreover, are the capitals of 
comparatively large and thriving communities. Both terri- 
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tories, but especially Jamaica, can offer adequate space with- 
out undue sacrifice of productive land. But a choice 
between the two would be difficult. Jamaica is the larger, 
Trinidad the richer. Jamaica has the advantage of the 
presence of the University College of the West Indies, which 
is at present the only fully functioning Federal institution, 
and on which the Federation must largely rely for a supply 
of educated men and women to man the higher grades of 
the Federal services. Jamaica has also acquired, under its 
present constitution and present government, a valuable 
reputation for honesty and competence in public life. Trini- 
dad lacks stable political parties, and has a reputation for 
petty corruption in public affairs which has recently been 
somewhat smugly exploited by the Jamaican press. Next 
month, however, it is to have a general election, which might 
be made the occasion of a local house-cleaning. 

The real difficulty in the choice of a capital lies in the 
fact that the British West Indies form not one group but 
two. The British territories of the eastern Caribbean, 
despite frequent bickering, have a sense of neighbourhood 
and community. Travel between them is fairly easy. Port- 
of-Spain has already a good claim to be regarded as their 
capital, at least in a commercial sense. Jamaica, on the other 
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hand, with a population equal to that of the whole eastern 
group, lies apart and, except for its little dependencies, 
alone. There are strong influences pulling the two groups 
together—socially, for example, the influence of the Univer- 
sity College, politically the powerful personality and growing 
reputation of Mr Manley ; but the feeling of separateness 
remains, especially in the economic life of the area. In the 
choice of a capital this might not matter so much if only 
the islands were concerned. But if British Guiana should 
enter the Federation, the eastern group would be greatly 
strengthened, and so would Trinidad’s claim to house the 
capital ; for, whatever may be said about “ continental 
destiny,” Port-of-Spain is, in fact, British Guiana’s main 
gate to the outside world. The accession of British Hon- 
duras would not strengthen Jamaica’s claim to nearly the 
same extent and seems at present a less likely possibility. 
Most West Indian leaders agree that British Guiana can 
take no effective action about Federation until representative 
government is restored. Tentative moves are already being 
made in that direction. If a representative government with 
some sense of responsibility can be established, its attitude 
towards Federation will no doubt be affected by whatever 
recommendations are made by the important Trade and 
Tariffs commission. Already British Guiana has been sub- 
jected to economic pressure by members of the proposed 
Federation acting in concert. The eastern Caribbean 
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governments have been able to insist on substantial reduc- 
tions in the price of Guianese rice. Mr Gomes, of Trinidad, 
alluded to the “ schizophrenia” of Guianese political leaders, 
and said bluntly that when British Guiana entered the 
Federation it might expect more sympathetic treatment. 
More hard bargaining, and possibly hard words, may be 
expected when Jamaica’s rice agreement with British Guiana 
expires at the end of 1957. It has long been a commonplace 
that the Federation needs the empty spaces of the Guianese 
hinterland ; less attention has so far been paid to the 
Guianese need for a market in the islands. The anti- 
Federation pronouncements of Mr Raatgever and his friends 
have lately taken on a shrill emphasis which may well be- 
token alarm. 

With or without the mainland territories, the political 
future of the Federation depends greatly upon the willing- 
ness of leading politicians to leave the Unit legislatures and 
seek election to the Federal legislature, since the London 
conference last February decided that they could not serve 
in both. Some, at least, appear willing to make this move, 
and already an attempt is being made to form a Federal 
political party. Mr Manley of Jamaica, Mr Adams of 
Barbados, and like-minded leaders from several of the 
smaller islands who met in Barbados last May as members 
of a Standing Committee on Federation, then discussed the 
formation of “a federation of Socialist parties made up of 
an alliance on a Federal level of those existing political 
parties in the various units which share common outlooks 
and aims and adhere in a broad way to the same Socialist 
political beliefs.” An inaugural conference is to be held 
this month. No Trinidadian politician has yet associated 
himself with this proposal, nor have opposition groups in 
the various territories yet made any attempt to get together 
in a similar way—they have, of course, had less opportunity. 
But if the Federal election nearly two years hence can be 
fought on party lines rather than on grounds of purely local 
interests, and if the outcome is a politically united Council 
of State commanding a disciplined majority in the legisla- 
ture, then the Federal government—despite the many con- 
stitutional limitations upon its power—should get off to a 
good start. 


Schuman Pool’s Fourth 
Birthday 


| 8 eer: the past year the activities of the Coal and 
Steel Community have tended to be eclipsed by the 
discussions among the Six on Euratom and the Common 
Market. But even had these new proposals not caught the 
imagination of those ifiterested in the “ supra-national ” 
approach to European integration it would have been diffi- 
cult to sustain general interest in the day-to-day operations 
of the Community once the common markets for coal and 
steel had been opened and the main lines of policy laid down 
on controversial questions such as cartels, investment, and 
pricing practices. As M. Mayer, the president of the High 
Authority, explained to the Common Assembly of the Com- 
munity at its session in May, many of the powers of the 
High Authority can only be exercised in periods of acute 
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shortage or serious glut. In times such as the present, of 
high production and strong demand, the High Authority 
must rely mainly on its powers of persuasion. 

The High Authority began to function just four years ago, 
on August 10, 1952. To a considerable extent the timing 
of its early actions was determined by the timetable for 
bringing the treaty fully into effect which was contained 
iN a separate convention. Two points were defined, the 
Preparatory period which was to extend from the date on 
which the High Authority opened its doors until the opening 
of the common market for coal six months later, and a 
transitional period which was then to begin and to last for 
five years. During the preparatory period the institutions 
of the Community were to be set up, the necessary waivers 
from the Gatt and the OEEC code of trade liberalisation 
negotiated and consultations held with producers, con- 
sumers, workers and governments. During the longer 
transitional period the major provisions of the treaty would 
be in operation but various derogations from them would 
be permitted—in particular to give the Belgian and Italian 
coal industries and the Italian steel industry time to put 
themselves in position to stand the full blast of six-country 
competition. In addition to specific provisions for relief to 
particular countries, the convention also stipulated that the 
High Authority should give financial “readaptation ” assist- 
ance to enterprises shut down and to workers thrown out 
of work as a direct result of the opening of the common 
market. Once the transitional period is over this authority 
lapses. 

With only a year and half of the transitional period still 
to run, two questions will play an increasingly important 
part in the discussions of the High Authority as it enters 
its fifth year. The first is whether, in fact, the transitional 
arrangements can end on schedule ; the second is whether 
the treaty should be amended when that becomes possible 
at the end of the transitional period. 


Belgian Coal Problems 


The High Authority intends that the exceptional measures 
should end by the time stipulated in the convention, that is 
by February 10, 1958 ; but this is more likely to happen in ~ 
the case of Italian coal and steel than in that of Belgian 
coal. During the transitional period the High Authority is 
empowered to collect a “ compensation ” levy from the sale 
of coal from the most efficient mines (that is, from the Ger- 
man and Dutch mines) and to use it to subsidise Belgian and 
Italian coal. Compensation payments to the Sulcis mines 
in Italy were limited to two years and have now been ended. 
But the Belgian coal industry has from the beginning been 
recognised to be the more difficult case. Over the last four 
years the High Authority and the Belgian government have 
together worked out an ambitious reorganisation plan which 
calls for the closing of the most inefficient pits and the 
modernising of those that show reasonable promise of being 
able to compete without special protection or subsidies at 
the end of the transitional period. But in the present market 
situation, when even the poorest quality coal finds a ready 
market, it will not be surprising if the Belgians find it 
difficult to close pits and the planned reorganisation of the 
Borinage (where most of the marginal pits are located) is 
unlikely to be completed in another eighteen months. 

The Italian steel situation is rather different. Here the 
principal concession contained in the convention was the 
permission given to the Italians to retain customs duties on 
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coke and steel during the transitional period. The level of 
the duties was to be lowered each year and this has, in fact, 
been done: duties on coke have been reduced from 15 to 
8.25 per cent, those on pig iron suspended, and those on 
steel, alloy steel and special steels reduced by varying 
amounts, although less impressively. One sign of the pro- 
gress already made by the Italian steel industry is that it 
has been sufficiently successful on the French market to 
cause French producers to protest to the High Authority 
that it is unfair that they should continue to be bound by 
certain restraints on pricing practices which are not yet 
applicable to the Italians. 

The authority to give readaptation grants is not confined 
to Belgium and Italy but applies to any enterprise or worker 
in the Community. These provisions have in the past 
accounted for a good part of the trades union support for 
the High Authority. For the Authority’s power to assist 
workers by contributing to the payment of unemployment 
benefits, resettlement allowances and the cost of technical 
re-training has helped to counteract the otherwise rather 
negative cast of the treaty so far as labour is concerned. 
Generally speaking, the treaty reserves questions of social 
policy for action by national governments and gives the 
High Authority little direct responsibility except the task 
of ensuring that individual states do not gain an unfair 
competitive advantage by wage cutting or similar means. 
The High Authority also shares in the vague mandate given 
all institutions of the Community to promote (by unspecified 
means) the “ improvement of the living and working condi- 
tions of the labour force . . . so as to harmonise these 
conditions in an upward direction.” 


Experiments Unlikely 


During the past year the High Authority has been under 
pressure from the trades unions and the socialists in the 
Common Assembly to do more than it now has power to 
do to improve working conditions. And there have been 
suggestions that when the treaty is open for amendment 
the High Authority should be given more specific powers 
to “harmonise upwards” the social policies of the six 
countries. But the six governments recently indicated 
how the wind is blowing when they flatly turned down a 
suggestion of the High Authority that governments should 
consider introducing a standard “ miners’ charter” incor- 
porating the best features of the French and German 
systems. On present evidence, it is highly unlikely that 
the governments will be disposed to yield any of their 
prerogatives in this field to the High Authority—either by 
stretching or amending the treaty. 

At one time many of the advocates of the “ supra- 
national” approach to integration favoured the expansion 
of the Schuman plan treaty to cover steel ptoducts and other 
related industries, but there is little support for the idea 
today. In the last four years the Coal and Steel Community 
has proved that the common market is not only feasible 
but, on balance, advantageous for all concerned. But it 
has also shown that “ integration by sector” raises its own 
problems of distortion and discrimination. The Six have 
therefore chosen to try to create a common market for all 
products rather than continuing to experiment with the 
sector approach. It seems safe to predict that any amend- 
ments offered at the end of the transitional period will be 
designed to make the existing machinery work more 
smoothly rather than to alter its character. 
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Charm Across the Baltic 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SCANDINAVIA 


HIS month Marshal Voroshilov is to visit Finland and 

next year Marshal Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev are 
to visit Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Russia plainly gives 
high priority to the encouragement of neutralism in the 
North, and it is subjecting the Scandinavians to a mounting 
“ charm offensive,” of which the Soviet leaders’ visit next 
year will provide a climax. 

Russia is traditionally sensitive in the Baltic area. The 
neutrality of Sweden and Finland is secured ; for Sweden 
shows no signs of departing from its tested “ alliance-free ” 
policy based on muscular defences, while Finland is pledged, 
under the 1948 Soviet-Finish treaty, to shun great power 
entanglements. Moscow’s eagerness to entice Denmark, 
Norway and Iceland out of the Atlantic fold is therefore 
perfectly logical. Soviet sabre-rattling has given place to 
blandishments, and to marginal concessions from which 
the maximum propaganda effect is extracted. Chief among 
these was Russia’s evacuation of its base at Porkkala, near 
Helsinki, which atomic and technological advances had 
rendered expendable. 

Russia’s withdrawal of its veto on Finland joining the 
Nordic Council and the United Nations represented no real 
concession, but the righting of an old wrong. A more con- 
ciliatory spirit, however, led to resumption of Soviet-Danish 
trade negotiations, which broke down in 1954 over Den- 
mark’s sturdy refusal to deliver embargoed tankers. (How- 
ever, the two-year trade agreement recently signed, with an 
annual value of £7 million in each direction, still represents 
only 2 per cent of Denmark’s foreign trade.) The Rissians 
are at last investigating the postwar disappearance of the 
Swedish diplomat, Raoul Wallenberg, whose kidnapping in 
Rumania incensed Swedish opinion ; and Swedish fishing 
vessels in distress are now allowed to shelter in the “ for- 
bidden ” Polish port of Stettin. 


Nautical Flirtations 


When Russian trawlers were impounded this year for 
fishing in Norway’s territorial waters, Russia apologised 
and paid up without demur. Later, the agreement giving 
Sweden a strategic supply line through Trondheim on the 
Norwegian coast failed to provoke one of Pravda’s cus- 
tomary outbursts. Through Intourist, hundreds of Scandi- 
navians will visit Russia, and possibly the Baltic States, 
this summer, while Russian tourists are also due in Stock- 
holm. Almost daily, delegations of parliamentarians, foot- 
ballers or scientists leave for admirably stage-managed visits 
to Russia. 

Units of the Russian Baltic fleet are used systematically 
and successfully as ambassadors of goodwill. In 1954 the 
fast cruiser Ordzonikidze and two Skory-class destroyers 
visited Helsinki. Last year the Red Fleet showed the flag 
in Stockholm, while Swedish naval vessels visited Lenin- 
grad. This August the Russian sailors will see Oslo and 
Copenhagen ; Norwegian units are due simultaneously in 
Leningrad. The smart turnout of the Russian warships and 
the good conduct of their ships’ companies make a favour- 
able impression on the Scandinavian general public, 


though political commentators continue to question the 
wisdom of these nautical flirtations. 
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The flames of protection 


NOT MUCH OVER a hundred years ago, need-fires were 
still burned in remote parts of Scotland. These fires 
were kindled on hill-tops as protection against 
witches, who, it was thought, stole milk from the 
herd and sent hail and thunder to destroy the crops. 

Superstitions fade and die, yet the need for protect- 
ing goods is as strong as ever. But modern businessmen 
work on facts, not on fancy. The protection—the 
packaging—they seek, must be completely reliable. 


Thousands of manufacturers find this sure protection 


in the products of Thames Board Mills. For nowadays 
famous products, widely differing in the materials 
from which they are made and the uses to which they 
are put, have one thing in common. They all speed 
from factory to warehouse and shop, protected by 
**Fiberite’’ 
Board’’, 


Today, with modern plant, technical skill, and a 


cases, or cartons made from ‘‘Thames 


wealth of experience, Thames Board Mills make a 


major contribution to the packaging needs of industry, 
= = é 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


Purfleet, Essex Warrington, Lancs 


** THAMES BOARD ”’ for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. 


Te 37-e79-75 


** FIBERITE ”’ Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard 
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Ride a lock horse 


WILMOT BREEDEN ARE AT BIRMINGHAM: 
ALSO AT LONDON. MANCHESTER, BRIDGWATER, GLASGOW, MELBOURNE & TORONTO, 
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That Wilmot Breeden provide motorists with keys is well known. We can’t leave it at that. 
What about locks? 

Now, locks are important. Not more important than the cars they belong to 

(as our picture might suggest), but components carrying so much individual responsibility 
that a good car with inefficient locks is a contradiction in terms. 

Locking mechanisms are a speciality of Wilmot Breeden: locks rotor-latching, 


cam-latching and bolt-latching . . . locks double-locking, self-cancelling, child-proof . . . 


locks for counterpoised boot lids . . . glove compartment locks 


petrol cap locks . . . ignition locks . .. 


Add this particular skill and study to the production of bumpers by the 


hundred thousand, radiator grilles, steering wheels, handles, window regulators... 


and you arrive at a large, interesting fact . . . 


virtually every British car on the roads today owes some part to Wilmot Breeden, 
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In Moscow a procession of Nordic statesmen has felt 
the impact of vodka-and-caviar diplomacy. The Finns 
headed the queue. Next came Hr Gerhardsen, the Nor- 
wegian prime minister ; a tough survivor of German con- 
centration camps, he repeated only a harmless declaration 
on Nato bases in Norway. Nor was the visit of Denmark’s 
prime minister, Hr H. C. Hansen, a Russian walk-over. 
Indeed, Mr Khrushchev confessed ruefully to reporters 
that the suspicion that he had been out-smarted would cost 
him sleepless nights. The last Scandinavian premier féted 
in Moscow, Hr Erlander of Sweden, also emerged un- 
scathed. Speaking in Moscow, he attributed Sweden’s 
avoidance of conflicts to the “teeth” in its neutrality. 
(This was scarcely what Mr Gromyko meant when, lecturing 
to Copenhagen students, he eulogised “ neutrality on the 
Swedish model”). Hr Erlander’s realism is matched by 
that of responsible Danes and Norwegians. The new 
Danish defence minister, Hr Poul Hansen, in his first im- 
portant speech, voiced scepticism about Russia’s announced 
reduction of its armed forces, interpreting it as stream- 
lining rather than a genuine reduction in strength. 

The danger of Denmark and Norway following Iceland’s 
lead and threatening to loosen their Nato ties seems remote 
today, although a small breakaway anti-Nato Socialist 
party has just been founded in Norway. Defence burdens, 
though unpopular, are accepted as a necessary evil. Beyond 
the narrow sea, the former Baltic republics recall the fate 
that awaits small, unbefriended neighbours of Russia. 
Honeyed words will not induce the Finns to forget the rape 
of Eastern Karelia, and of their second largest city, Viborg. 
Nor are the Swedes unmindful of spy-rings uncovered, 
aircraft shot down, and of the Wallenberg affair ; while a 
bitter Soviet press attack on General Swedlund, the Swedish 
commander-in-chief, has newly reminded them that at any 
moment Moscow’s honey may turn to gall. Moreover, the 
wave of illegal strikes in Scandinavia has lately caused social 
democrats to reaffirm their uncompromising rejection of 
“ popular fronts.” The undercurrents of “ neutralism ” that 
run strongly in Scandinavia arise from isolationist and 
pacifist traditions rather than from bogus bonhomie. 


Wage-Fixing in Australia 


FROM OUR. CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


A SHARP resurgence of inflation is causing the Com- 
monwealth government to look closely at the 
Australian wage-fixing structure and to seck the co- 
operation of the six state governments, in a conference that 
is to meet next week, in achieving a uniform, non- 
inflationary method of fixing wages. The government is 
afraid that otherwise some of the effects of its own anu- 
inflation policies, including the March “ little budget,” may 
be cancelled out by factors mostly outside its own control. 
Most of Australian wage-fixing is conducted by two 
sets of authorities—the Commonwealth industrial arbitra- 
tion and conciliation tribunals responsible for about 40 per 
cent of Australia’s three million wage and salary earners and 
the various industrial authorities set up in the six states and 
responsible for about another 45 per cent. There is often 
no clear division between the two groups of employees. 
When unions have wanted uniform awards for their mem- 
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bers in each state they have sought and obtained federal 
awards. The remaining 15 per cent have their wages and 
conditions fixed by private agreements or casual arrange- 
ments. At the head of the Commonwealth tribunals is the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court (recently amended to 
separate its arbitration, conciliation and award enforcement 
functions) which operates independently of the government. 
At the head of the state wage-fixing authorities are six indus- 
trial courts or boards not all of which are fully independent 
of their governments. It is these seven bodies which make 
the more important wage policy decisions. 


Until 1953 all seven followed the practice of inserting 


into their wage awards automatic, quarterly cost-of-living 
adjustments based on a three-monthly retail price index 
prepared by the Commonwealth Statistics Bureau. The 
disadvantages of tying wages to price fluctuations at short 
intervals became obvious during Australia’s gross inflation 
of 1951-52. A wage increase based on increased prices in 
one quarter soon reflected itself in higher costs and prices 
which in turn became the basis for another increase three 
months later. The wage inflation which resulted became 
an inflation upon inflation. An onion shortage or a poor 
potato crop would rapidly affect the national wage structure 
and through it the economic fabric. When the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court abandoned the operation of 
quarterly adjustments, it maintained its other practice of 
making periodical wage reviews based on the maximum 
that industry could afford to pay. Most of the six state 
courts fell into line with the Commonwealth ruling. but, 
in the past two years, all except one have reverted to the 
practice of automatic quarterly wage adjustments. 


Disparity in Awards 


Last year there were considerable rises in the price index, 
and despite a “capacity to pay” increase inserted by the 
Commonwealth court into federal awards, a disparity exists 
and is growing between the state and federal wage award 
levels in each of the five states. In Tasmania the state basic 
wage (the minimum wage legally payable to an adult male 
under a state award) is eight per cent higher than the federal 
basic wage in that state. In Western Australia, the disparity 
is now about 11 per cent. Employees working under federal 
awards are thus at a disadvantage compared with those 
under state awards with whom they may be working almost 
shoulder to shoulder in the same factory or office. The 
State wage-fixing authorities are now setting the pattern of 
wages policy with profound effects on the economy. 

The Liberal-Country Party Commonwealth government 
has made its own views quite clear. It agrees with the 1953 
decision of the Commonwealth Court and wants the five 


. truant states to suspend quarterly adjustments again. The 


government points out that neither the federal nor the state 
basic wages are a pure translation of the statistician’s price 
index but include prosperity loadings and other additions 
granted by the courts since the early 1930s. Were the 
federal and state basic wages to reflect the index, and the 
index only, they would be about 12 to 20 per cent less, 

If all six state governments were of the same political 
colour as the Commonwealth government the chances of a 
successful conference would be rather brighter than they 
are. But three state Labour governments have indicated 
that they will not support a wage “peg” unless similar 
action is taken on prices and profits. They are strongly 
supported in this attitude, and indeed egged on to it, by 
the great majority of the trades unions. Union leaders 
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willingly concede that Australia is facing a discomfiting 
inflation and one likely to grow worse before it is checked. 
They do not agree that the cure is to allow wages to lag 
behind prices. In their eyes, the quarterly wage imcreases 
appear not as the cause, but as the result, of inflation and 
of an unwillingness by management to absorb costs. 

In opening the door to a discussion on wage-fixing, the 
Commonwealth government has found itself involved also 
in discussing price fixing. Ideologically it has little fond- 
ness for price controls and constitutionally it has less power 
to control prices than it has to influence wages. Price fixing 
is controlled by the state governments and has become 
largely ineffective since at least one state government has 
been openly hostile to it; any real uniformity has been 
difficult to obtain. If the conference is to succeed, it must 
therefore lead to agreement not only between the Common- 
wealth and the states but also between the state govern- 
ments. There is another awkward question for the 
conference. If uniform methods of wage-fixing are to be 
adopted, should they not begin to operate at a uniform 
level of state and federal wage awards in each state? And 
if so, should the state awards come down or the federal 
awards go up ? 

Although the Commonwealth government lacks any 
power to instruct state governments on wage-fixing it does 
possess powers in other fields which could influence their 
decisions. All the more fruitful forms of taxation in 
Australia (except local authority rates) are either a Com- 
monwealth parliament right or priority. In sole possession 
of the income tax field (though Victoria has decided to chal- 
lenge this power) the Commonwealth is at present making 
tax reimbursements to the state governments above the 
amount to which they are entitled. But when discussing 
wage-fixing recently, the acting Prime Minister, Sir Arthur 
Fadden said that his government should not be expected 
to foot the state governments’ bills irrespective of the nature 
of the policies pursued by them. 

Some state governments, which are already feeling the 
pinch of higher costs and higher wages for employees on 
their own government payrolls have been forced to enter 
minor fields of taxation. The New South Wales govern- 
ment announced this month the imposition of a state land 
tax but, such is the effect of the quarterly wage adjustment 
that a week later, when the June adjustment was announced, 
it was estimated that the latter’s annual cost for that govern- 
ment’s employees would involve most of the land tax. 


Détente in Delhi 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


ELHI is normal. For the first time since 1939, tension 

has gone. India’s ‘capital has become positively 
gemiitlich, yet neither complacent nor oppressive. Relaxa- 
tion is as Contagious as panic—senior diplomats find time to 
admire South Indian bronzes, and officials to play tennis or 
discuss the hidden significance of the avatars of Vishnu. 
Businessmen forget to weep about controls or nationalisa- 
tion and instead exchange gossip about the arranging of 
marriages ; foreign correspondents chat about interior 
decoration ; politicians are more willing to discuss Buddhism 
than party discipline, and the Home Secretary, Pandit Pant, 
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when asked what there was to worry about, had to think 
twice to remember the gap in the resources for the second 
five year plan. India has at last settled into normalcy. _ 

The key to this change in a capital city where senior 
officials formerly worked round the clock, while politicians 
earnestly catalogued their worries and foreign correspon- 
dents rushed around madly, is that since the first five year 
plan has succeeded, India’s emergency is over. 

Nothing is as comforting to live with as success. Now all 
Indian efforts and dreams are focused upon the second 
plan. This presents great advantages all round. It gives 
people something to work for and to agree about. It has 
provided the administration and the politicians with a 
common goal, reducing the old tensions and class rivairies 
and making room for genuine appreciation. Since it is the 
plan which matters most, the standing of ministers no longer 
depends on how long they stayed in jail or how fine a yarn 
they can spin, but on how much planning they understand 
and how capable they are of delivering the goods. An out- 
standing example is Mr T. T. Krishnamachari, the Minister 
for Commerce and Industries, who, through sheer ability, 
has cornered under his wing steel and state trading. Two 
years ago, when “T. T. K.”, as he likes to be called, 
announced that India would have to make six million tons 
of steel a year, he started a long controversy about megalo- 
mania ; yet now the mills for six million tons are being built 
and the controversy has shifted to transport. Will India 
have enough carrying capacity for its economic expansion? 


Little to Bicker About 


Since most of the vital decisions for the second plan have 
already been taken, there is singularly little to bicker about, 
especially since the government is confident that the public 
has become, through skilful treatment of the hot and cold 
shower kind, sufficiently keen on the plan to accept almost 
any sacrifices to make it a success. Thus, if prices go on 
rising—the wholesale price index has gone up by 1§ per 
cent in the last year—inflation will gladly be met with extra 
doses of drastic taxation. The problem is more one of 
transport and personnel than of finance, and as regards 
administrative personnel at least the problem is on the way 
to solution. The administration has caught up with the 
wartime gap in recruitment and with the 1947 depletion of 
its cadres. The postwar recruits are becoming sufficiently 
senior to relieve the pressure of work on their elders, and 
government service has again become attractive enough for 
the pick of India’s youth to look to it for a career. 

But, as well as these purely domestic factors there are 
external reasons for the détente in Delhi. “ Destalinisation ” 
has made a mockery of the Indian communists. They are 
publicly asked to dance the gopak, and their leader, Mr 
A. K. Ghosh, made rather an ass of himself when he con- 
fessed, in a printed circular to members, that the party had 
been arguing ever since 1924 over which half of India’s 
bourgeoisie had sold out to imperialism, simply because 
Stalin had said that one half had. Yet Mr Ghosh admitted 
that although all Indian communists knew Stalin was 
wrong none dared to contradict him. Before “ destalinisa- 
tion” they were already hobbling ; now they are positively 
crippled. Indians argue, and not without justification, that 
Nehruism, a planned socialist democracy by consent, is not 
only far more attractive than doctrinaire Marxism-Leninism, 
it also promises to be more effective. And they feel that, in 
a phase of co-existence with special emphasis on economic 
completion, they will be major beneficiaries, 
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* See our STAND No. 9, Row E, 
Ground Floor, National Halil at the 
FUEL EFFICIENCY EXHIBITION 
OLYMPIA, ‘2-10 October, 1956. 
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THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING CO. LTD. 
Manufacturers of magnesia for heat insulation and 
of fine chemicals for industrial and pharmaceutical 


purposes. 
Darlington, England. Telephone: Darlington 3547 


THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD. 

Heat, cold and sound insulation engineers and con- 

tractors. 38 Great North Road, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
Telephone: Newcastle 23666 


$. T. TAYLOR & SONS LID. Sheet metal and plate 

workers and marine sound control engineers. 

Kingsway, Team Valley Trading Estate, Gateshead. 
Telephone: Low Fell 75076/7. 


THE BRITISH REFRASIL CO. LTD. Manufacturers 
of Refrasil lightweight high temperature heat insulating 
material. 

Stillington, Co. Durham. Telephone: Stillington 351 


JOINERY & INSULATION CO. LID. Industrial 
painting contractors. 5 Petty France, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Whitehall 8841/2 


In spite of rising production costs we 
have decided to maintain present prices 


of Magnesia products to the end of 1956. f : 3 
ee Py ff 
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SHELL HOUSE, 55 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
| Telephone: London Wall 1501 
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THIS IS ONE of those legendary associations that bear 
no real relation to the truth. Salamanders are 
amphibians, the black and yellow species ‘Fire 
Salamander’ being common still throughout North 
Africa and Central Europe. Far indeed from being 
fireproof, he is found only in the dampest places. 
There is nothing mythical however about the fire- 
resistant properties of ASBESTOLUX, one of the most 
up-to-date manufactured products of The Cape 
Asbestos Company. Non-combustible and therefore 
widely used in modern building practice, this asbestos 
insulation board is mainly composed of Amosite 
asbestos fibre, from the Company’s own South 
African mines. It is this Amosite, with its high 
specific volume, i.e. millions of long, thin hair-like 
THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD 3." Pct Pound, that gives to asnestoLux many of 
114 ‘& 116 PARK STREET - LONDON W.t pare wen sad pA igo Ae ee 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF AMOSITE AND “CAPE BLUE” ASBESTOS Te a ee ee ey 


due to its indifference to temperature, moisture, 
chemicals, insects and fungi. 
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Central Banks for New Dominions 


TS possession of a fully fledged central bank has 
become one of the hallmarks of national sovereignty 
and independence. The closer a country is to its 
emergence from political colonialism or from the 
economic poverty line, the more eagerly is that prized 
symbol demanded. After the First World War a rash 
of new central banks spread over the face of the under- 
developed parts of the world. They were in the main 
sponsored iby two prophets, one American, one 
British. Dr Kemmerer of the United States laboured 
in south and central America to set up miniature 
federal reserve systems. And Sir Otto Niemeyer’s 
creations, mainly in the sterling world, are by now 
firmly established and thriving. 

Today the problem is being posed again in the 
nascent dominions of the Commonwealth. They are 
not content with the currency boards with which they 
made do in their colonial days. In the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland the transition from the Central 
African Currency Board to the new Central Bank of 
the Central African Federation has been completed. 
A report on the establishment of a central bank in 
Malaya (it may ultimately be two central banks, one 
for the Federated Malay States and another for 
Singapore) has recently been completed by Mr G. M. 
Watson of the Bank of England and Sir Sydney Caine, 
the director-elect of the London School of Economics. 
In the Gold Coast the imminent move into indepen- 
dence will be followed ‘by the emergence of the 
National Bank of the Gold Coast as a fully fledged 
central bank which will take over the function of the 
West African Currency Board in that area. Nigeria 
will in due course follow suit—perhaps with no less 
than three central banks if the regions demand complete 
economic as well as political independence. Plans 


have already been prepared for a central bank that will 
serve the Caribbean Federation and in the more distant 
future yet another (or will there have to be three ?) 
will take over the functions of the East African 


Currency Board, when Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 
acquire dominion status. 

This transition from currency boards to central banks 
is understandable. The essence of the colonial currency 
system is that the local circulation is interchangeable 
with sterling not only at a fixed rate but automatically. 
The authority has discretion neither to decide the rate 
of exchange nor to expand or contract the volume of 
currency. It is purely passive in its functions. Whether 
it is a body of currency commissioners created ‘by local 
statute, a currency board set up in the local territory, 
or one operating from London, it simply issues coins 
or notes locally against a deposit of sterling in London. 
It holds the sterling so received in cash or in gilt-edged 
investments and this sterling is paid out again on 
demand whenever local currency is paid in. The 
system is a faithful financial reflection of the political 
dependence that goes with it. 


* 


In the matter of interest rates and credit control the 
pace is set by London. The supply of currency in a 
colonial territory fluctuates almost automatically with 
the vagaries of the colony’s balance of payments and the 
volume of its London funds. This may be right and 
acceptable when the territory concerned has little or no 
indigenous credit system and its economy is dependent 
on comparatively few exportable primary products. In 
those circumstances the balance of payments should 
indeed govern .he supply of money. But when a 
domestic capital market emerges in such an economy 
and when its output becomes more diversified, the need 
for an independent mechanism of credit control arises. 
There should then be a central institution that will help 
tc smooth out fluctuations in the supply of money by 
absorbing foreign exchange arising from a favourable 
balance of payments and sterilising the resultant 
increase in the cash reserve of the commercial banks, 
or reversing the operation in times of depression. 
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The first move towards creating this autonomous 
central banking system out of the currency boards was 
made when permission was given in November, 1954, 
to the currency boards to take up local securities with 
part of their assets and no longer to hold them 
exclusively in United Kingdom securities. This was 
intended to meet the understandable criticism that poor 
colonial territories were in effect financing the British 
Government in London instead of keeping their 
resources for the finance of- their own and more urgent 
needs. There is no means of knowing how far there 
has yet been a shift from sterling to local currency 
assets. The movement has probably not gone far. 


Since this shift of assets is likely to be much more 
pronounced when the currency boards develop into 
central banks, the change involves much more than 
pure finance. An illustration of what is involved may 
be given—in hypothetical terms—in the context of the 
Kariba scheme. The new central bank of the Central 
African Federation may take up short-dated bonds of 
the Federal Hydro-Electric Board. Electrical equip- 
ment for the scheme purchased in Britain may be paid 
for out of the proceeds of sales of sterling securities 
held by the Central Bank. In this way there will have 
been a shift of assets from sterling to local currency 
but behind that transaction there will lie a shift of real 
resources. Capital goods will have been imported 
from the United Kingdom to Rhodesia and this 
operation will have been financed by converting sterling 
assets of the central bank into local securities. 


. 


The imminent emergence of central banks in the 
new and yet unborn dominions will pose a number of 
difficult problems. The first will be to ensure that 
these banks are effective instruments of control in the 
territories in which they operate. A central bank 
established in a country devoid of a well-developed 
local money must operate on lines that depart con- 
siderably from those which the Bank of England has 
gradually evolved or on which the Federal Reserve 
system was enacted. The difficulty of ensuring effective 
control of domestic credit is increased by the fact that 
the bulk of banking business in these areas is usually 
transacted by large institutions with headquarters in 


London. These banks will go out of their way to keep . 


“out of the clutches” of the native central bank by 
keeping their liquid assets relatively large and invested 
in sterling. The recently published report on the estab- 
lishment of a central bank in Malaya states that attempts 
to secure control by requiring the commercial banks to 
maintain deposits at the central bank proportionate to 
their liabilities “ have not proved very satisfactory.” It 
Suggests that in the particular circumstances of Malaya 
the central bank should be given power to prescribe the 
percentage not of cash but of liquid assets which the 
commercial banks should be required to keep against 
their liabilities. It also suggests that the central bank 
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should have power to vary these percentages and that 
the assets in question should include not only those in 
Malaya but those held in sterling : — 

The advantages of the system would be that, by giving 
the commercial banks a measure of elasticity, it would 
recognise the practical shortcomings of the system of 
achieving control through deposits at the central bank . . . 
it would facilitate the holding of a cushion of sterling 
exchange and, above all it would recognise the practical 
limitations of the existing money market in Malaya and 
the need to allow the commercial banks to continue to 
use the facilities of the London market in order to 
maintain properly organised liquid reserves behind their 
cash in hand. 

That should be sound advice not only for Malayan but 
for other prospective central banks. 


* 


Another important aspect of the problem of creating 
effective central banks in the new territories will be 
that of finding the key men required for good and 
impartial administration. There must be a governor or 
deputy-governor well versed in the arts of central bank- 
ing, an executive head of “chief cashier” rank, and _ 
someone of the highest reputation, in charge of the 
issue department. The need for the highest levels 
of probity in these appointments to the new central 
banks is underlined by the recent unsavoury political 
storms and scandals in the prospective dominions of 
West Africa. The men of the necessary technical and 
moral qualities are hard to find, for existing demands 
have already drained the supplies of top executive 
material in some of the older central banks. 


A third aspect of this transition is cost. Currency 
boards perform their functions cheaply. The Com- 
missioners are for the most part paid nominal or 
negligible fees. The secretaries are provided and paid 
by the British Government. Because of this economy 
in running costs currency boards have in the past been 
a substantial source of income for the territories 
concerned. The income on their investments, after 
building up the necesary reserves, has helped to finance 
the current needs of the colonial territories. The 
picture might change considerably after their meta- 
morphosis, for central banks are prone to be expensive 
toys. Salaries of governors, directors and staff have 
to be paid and appropriate premises provided. Far 
from being net earners, the new central banks may, in 
terms of strict profit and loss, become net burdens to 
the territories they serve. None of the difficulties, how- 
ever, will stop a movement which has behind it all the 
emotional force of nationalism as well as a considerable 
measure of economic reason. The new central banks 
will be established. Most of them will almost certainly 
make mistakes. It will behove the Bank of England to 
guide them as tactfully as possible into the ways of 
sound central banking and in the process to draw still 


further on the already inadequate supply of good 
potential central bankers in this country. 
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Minding Other People’s Business 


se" T* HEY are almost business doctors, are they not?” 
was a question asked in the nineteen thirties by a 
departmental committee taking evidence about a profes- 
sion aspiring to higher status ; it comes as a surprise to 
know that the professional men in question were 
accountants, not industrial consultants. Today the 
nickname could hardly mean anything else. “ Calling in 
consultants ” is a well-known routine in a considerable 
sector of large-scale and medium-sized industry. Plenty 
of people still have no use for them ; but then there are 
people’ who say “I’ve no use for doctors. I know how 
to keep myself fit—regular hours and a glass of decent 
claret at dinner” (or whatever the regimen may be). 
Moreover there is as yet no National Health—or 
National Efficiency—scheme that would put consult- 
ancy services easily within the reach of the small firm. 

Industrial consultancy in Britain is about fifty years 
old, but only since the war has the demand for it grown 
to such an extent that managements can speak of “ our 
consultants ” without a slightly apologetic air, and con- 
sultancy firms themselves can offer young men long 
careers with pensions and reasonable security. One may 
be cynical about this. On the one hand unemployment 
before the war enabled firms to impose their will and 
their methods, however outdated, on workpeople with- 
out the comeback of a soaring labour turnover rate ; on 
the other, since the war high taxation has greatly eased 
the apparent burden of consultancy fees. 

But that is not the whole story. Even firms quick to 
agree with the definition of a consultant as “ an ordinary 
guy a long way from home” do admit the value of 
bringing in the trained eye and detached mind of an 
experienced outsider to bear on problems with which 
everyone on the spot has become far too involved to see 
objectively. Many big firms—some of them with the 
largest of internal “ work study departments ”—attest 
their belief in outside advice by employing consultants 
almost constantly, sending them from one problem to 
another. This they consider no reflection on their own 
executives. Often the consultants’ recommendation is 
precisely what their own executives want done ; but it 
takes an outsider to resolve the conflicts and put it for- 
ward (and even take the opprobrium). Still more often, 
the broad lines of the solution are known — but the 
executive time needed to work it out in detail just can- 
not be found: the consultants come in as reinforce- 
ments at a critical sector in management. 

Who are the consultants today ? Before the war, 
firms or partnerships were mainly small, and the one- 
man show was common. Both the firm and the single 
consultant often specialised in a particular technique 
and had to seek the clients who needed it. Thus Charles 
Bedeaux built his organisation round incentive systems 
based on time and motion study techniques derived 
from F. W. Taylor ; Harold Whitehead, on the other 
hand, developed new methods of sales analysis ; 


Stephenson, Jordan and Harrison developed cost con- 
trol and management accountancy ; and Urwick, Orr 
grew up upon new production engineering methods. 
Today, many single practitioners still specialise ; but 
the larger firms are usually equipped to advise on the 
whole range of business problems, ranging from a new 
factory lay-out to the design and launching of a new 
product. On the British Institute of Management regis- 
ter—which is an entirely voluntary one and confers no 
special cachet—there are four large firms and a dozen 
medium and a dozen small ones. These four large 
firms are believed to have handled some three-quarters 
of the consultancy jobs done since the war. Since their 
inception they have had over 3,000 clients. 


* 


The problem today, for these best-known firms, is 
more often to get staff to do the jobs than to find clients. 
Apart from the directors, and some white-headed single 
practitioners whose stock of wisdom has accumulated 
since the days when to apply simple Taylorism to a 
British factory was a revelation, most “ business 
doctors” are young men in their thirties, earning 
perhaps £3,000 a year on the average. The large 
firms find that about 60 per cent of their staff are 
engineers, about 30 per cent accountants, and the 
remainder from other professions. Nearly all are 
picked out of industry in the first place and nearly 
all return to it. The professional career of industrial 
consultants, like that of nurses and merchant seamen, 
is usually short. But this is inevitable ; it is the best 
guarantee that consultancy is not quackery. For it 
means that the “ business doctor ” was trained initially 
on the job ; and it means that he becomes so good that 
industry wants to buy him again for permanent use. 

This, of course, is the basic problem of many firms 
of consultants, and the reason why they cannot expand. 
They reckon that they do not get back their investment 
in a man for two years ; for he must be trained, both in 
special schools and alongside another consultant on a 
case. Engineers must be taught costing ; accountants, 
work study. How long they can hold him after that 
vaties. They soon lose a good man who simply joined 
t> widen his contacts in industry with a view to making 
bigger money. But there is, it appears, an able mana- 
gerial type of man who likes change, who enjoys being 
the teacher in teacher-pupil relationships under varying 
conditions, and who prefers to take responsibility for a 
single “ operation” rather than for a continuous busi- 
ness function in one chair. These men are the backbone 
of the profession ; but even they get tired of life in pro- 
vincial hotels, acquire wives, and begin to think in terms 
of regular hours. Big consultancy firms with regional 
offices may hold men when they reach this stage ; it 
is important to try, since by then their experience will 
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be exceptional. But at best it is a hard life; and 
there are few genuine consultants faute de mieux in 
these days. There are, of course, pirates who find that 
a maximum of plausibility with a minimum of compe- 
tence pays well with perplexed directors in old- 
fashioned firms who have just heard that “ calling in 
consultants” is now respectable and even economical. 


* 


Whether it is economical depends on the results 
achieved ; it is not cheap when consultants’ salaries 
must equal at least the pay of the middle-level execu- 
tives whom they advise. Fees are on a time basis ; they 
must cover not only the time of the consultant who 
“takes up residence ” with the firm, but also the cost 
of specialist services supplied by the firm—for it is the 
firm’s whole experience that is hired (or should be), not 
the use of a single man. A year’s analysis of a problem 
and the putting in of a new system may cost {£10,000 ; 
the consultants say that this can be recovered in a single 
year’s working. Often it can be ; but this is a large sum 
for a small firm, and even attempts to arrange part-time 
advice have not really enabled the consultants to get 
into the large market that they believe exists among the 
mass of firms employing 200 workpeople or less. 

Consultants assiduously seek to dispel any impression 
that they have anything in common with the Man Who 
Stayed to Dinner. Among the best of them there is a 
defined procedure both for beginning and ending a 
case. There is usually a preliminary analysis, followed 
by a contract terminable on one month’s notice for a 
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specified period ; the conclusion of the job, and the 
bringing in of the consultant’s proposals, are usually 
specially negotiated when the work has proceeded to the 
appropriate point. A client who does not stick closely 
on his side to the terms of reference is liable to be 


' dissatisfied ; but it does happen that problems change 


while the consultant is on the job—and he may be on 
it for four years. 

The consultants have certainly made a useful contri- 
bution to the effort to raise standards of British man- 
agement and productivity since the war. Even if they 
cannot “ widen their market downwards ” to the small 
firm, it may still grow. It may well be that as businesses 
grow larger and more complex, the dangers of inertia 
that beset big organisations will need to be offset by 
more and more of these gingering-up operations from 
outside. 

But there is little sign that the doctors of industry in 
Britain will increase to the extent that they have done in 
the United States. The shortage of good men, for one 
thing, sets a stiff limit. Whereas under inflationary con- 
ditions industrial and commercial firms can continue to 
raise the demand-price of talent, the consultants find it 
hard to do so. As in other professions fees do not rise 
as fast as overheads. And in the past it is expansionist 
attitudes that have engendered the demand for consult- 
ancy services ; the British industrialist, looking round 
fox economies, is quick to see in bought-out services of 
all kinds a “ frill ” to be cut out. He is often ill-advised ; 
but in times like today, for example, though consultants 
may feel that there is more than ever that needs doing, 
sales-resistance is beginning to rise again. 








Business Notes 








Suez Blues 


= Stock Exchange Account that ended on Tuesday was 
a miserable affair for those investors who had joined 
the oil share scramble earlier in its three weeks’ course. 
There have been some ugly falls and the losers were gamely 
cutting their losses up to almost the close of business on 
Tuesday. The institutions stood back with cash in their 
pockets and waited for the air to clear. When-the new 
Account started on Wednesday there were signs that the 
selling had eased. The indices hardly do justice to the 
steadier tone of markets that seemed to be developing on 
Wednesday but was hardly maintained on Thursday. The 
Financial Times ordinary share index at 179.5 on Wednes- 


day showed an unbroken fall through the first week of 





August from 183.9, though the Government security. index 
on balance did not lose ground, for it stood at 83.91 on 
Wednesday compared with 83.64 a week earlier. The 
modest recovery at the start of the new account in recent 
speculative favourites was only sufficient to indicate that the 
selling had stopped. British Petroleum rose ts. 3d. on 
Wednesday to £7 10s., only to fall back to £7 9s. 6d. on 
Thursday. They remain more than 248. lower than when 
the Suez crisis broke. 

The behaviour of markets has not fully conformed with 
the pattern that is expected when there is international 
trouble. The fall in oil shares was bound to be an element 
ir it, —— — of investors for transatlantic stocks 
was equally natural. Some weakness in gilt stocks 
caused no surprise but the market is still Patch pa move- 
ments have been small. Several commodities have been 
strong ; tin and copper (affected also by labour troubles), 
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lead, zinc, and rubber have all risen. Commodity shares 
(other than oil shares) might have been expected to rise too 
but have shown little response. A rise in shipping freights 
seemed a natural response to the Government’s action in 
requisitioning a substantial number of ready ships in British 
ports, but so far this has paralysed rather than stimulated 
the freight market. The small advance in shipping shares 
a week ago has not continued. 

The table shows a few of the divergent movements since 








July 26 | Aug. 8 | ofan (1) 
34% War Loan ........ | 70F | a oe 
Shell. vas eau abune cunt « | 163/14 | 150/- — 13/1} 
United Molasses ........ | 50/6 | 47/3 - 3/3 
P & O stetadtiecnsnus | 32/3 | 28/6 — 3/9 
United Sua Betong..... | 47/6 46/6 — |- 
Rheabindbvssan< th 0bé ic ss £40 | £424 £24 
Rubber, spot, per Ib.... | 27d | 314d + 4d 
Tin, cash, per ton...... | £7584 | £7744 + £16 
Copper, cash, per ton... | £287} | £317 + £29} 

; 

Gold, per fine ounce.... | 251/1} | 251/9§ | + ‘Td 
Transferable sterling .... 


$2-77 | $2-75% — le. 





July 26th—before the Suez crisis broke. It suggests the 
general conclusion that the crisis first produced a closing 
of open speculative and semi-speculative commitments—the 
closing of bull accounts in oil shares and of bear accounts 
in some of the commodities. It has not so far developed 
towards the second stage that would follow if the crisis were 
prolonged—the buying of goods, services and shares that 
are likely to be scarce. Charterers have not rushed in to 
hire ships ; industry has not yet started to build up stocks 
of commodities that may take longer to arrive ; and investors 
are in no hurry to search for shares that might benefit. 


Breather for Sterling 


TERLING has been in somewhat better shape this week, 
though the recovery from the post-Suez setback has so 
far been limited. On Thursday the spot dollar rate fell back 
§ to $2.78%% and was therefore only 1's above last week’s 
nadir of $2.78}, while the transferable rate this week has 
actually fallen further, to $2.75 9/10. The most encouraging 
movements have been in the rates against Continental 
currencies, which have all improved this week. Most 
notably, the rate against the D-mark has at last moved per- 
ceptibly above the support point at which it has had to be 
held by the Exchange Account for many weeks. Pressure 
from Europe has been mainly responsible for sterling’s 
current phase of stress, and this week’s modest reversal of 
the trend is much to be welcomed. 

But the biggest excitement in the foreign exchange 
market in the past week has been in the market for security 
sterling. On Thursday of last week the rate on this 
category of “ blocked ” sterling dropped by nearly five cents 
to $2.604—the lowest since the autumn of 1952, and 
representing a discount of nearly 7 per cent on the parity 
rate. The drastic weakening of security sterling (the market 
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for which is relatively narrow) went hand in hand with an 
equally spectacular rise in the premium on dollar securities. 
After the Bank holiday security sterling moved up to 


around $2.66j—still low by the standards of the last year 
or two. 


Dollar Premium Counter Move 


HE Government broker entered the market on Wednes- 

day and sold short-dated United States Treasury stocks. 
The effect of this unprecedented move was to bring the 
boomlet in dollar—and particularly Canadian dollar— 
stocks to a sharp, if temporary, halt. The premium that 
British residents have to pay for the privilege of buying 
dollar stocks dropped from 6} per cent over current United 
States and Canadian prices on Tuesday to 4 per cent on 
Wednesday. The consequences of this new technique 
require explanation. When the Government broker sells 
short-dated stocks ° * ‘» © ect pumping dollars into the 
limited pool from ritish investors can buy dollar 
securities. He thus seuuces the premium on them by 
increasing the supply. His Treasury shorts can be switched 
by the market into any dollar security for which there is a 
demand. Indeed the practice of the arbitrage market is to 
hold its working capital (since its members are not authorised - 
dealers in foreign exchange) in these same short-dated 
Treasuries. 

This action, taken on behalf of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account, was therefore parallel with operations in the 
foreign exchange market that nowadays protect both official 
sterling and the off-grades of sterling ; it was presumably 
based on the view that the demand for dollar stocks had 
reached an intensity detrimental to the prestige of sterling. 
This action is in sharp contrast to the Government broker’s 
previous transactions in the dollar security market. Previous 
sales have not been of “ready money” stocks ; they have 
consisted of mixed bags of common stocks, preferred stocks 
and bonds that the Treasury thought would be better in 
the private hands of British investors than in an official 
portfolio. They have also been designed, not always success- 
fully, to collect as much of the dollar premium for the 
Exchange Account as possible. 


Investors Prefer Canada 


T does not follow that the methods adopted this week 

will invariably be used in the future, but it does seem 
possible that they will be needed from time to time. The 
table gives some impression of the heavy demand for 
Canadian securities (coupled with buying British shares with 
substantial Canadian interests) for more than a month. It 
is by no means wholly the result of the Suez affair. The 
supply of dollars available for purchases of dollar securities 
is limited to the proceeds of the sales of other dollar 
securities by British residents plus occasional bequests and 
occasional capital transfers, such as the Mexican Eagle 
payments. Since the supply has been limited the premium 
has recently been rising with demand. Buying has in 
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part been marked by speculative interest in Canadian oil 
shares and in part by a more solid investment interest in 
established Canadian and United States enterprises. It can 
be argued that the Canadian security markets are now 
dangerously high and that British official intervention, just 
after the news of tighter credit restrictions in Canada, was 














Price, | Price, | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
June29,| July 26,| Aug. 3, | Aug. 8, | Aug. 8, 
1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 
Hudson's Bay ....... 189/- | 193/- | 204/- | 215/6 | 1-3 
Rio Tinto : i etceuen 57/6 | 72/6| 75/-| 73/9} 3:5 
Hawker Siddeley..... 32/9*| 45/9 | 45/14 45/- | 3-9 
Aluminium, Ltd...... | $244 | $2644) $2823} $270*) 1-4 
Bank of Montreal.... 194 21} 24*| 22§* 2-3 
Canadian Pacific ..... $584} $614) $66 | $66} 4-2 
International Nickel.. | $1824, $188}; $2064) $205}; 3-3 
Imperial Oil......... $100 | $106}/ $114}) $115 | 1-6 
Telad OR. 6:00 cccsees $17 $19 $21}; $223 
Dollar premium...... 3% | 33% | 64% 4% 




















* Ex dividend. 


effectively timed. Also the tax benefits given to domestic 
investors in Canada make the yields much more attractive 
to them than to non-residents. That does not mean that 
investors taking a long view of Canadian prospects will 
necessarily be dissuaded. 


Calm on the Baltic 


o far the shipping freight markets have been very sub- 
dued under the shadow of the Suez Canal dispute and 
the requisitioning of merchant ships by the Ministry of 
Transport. Fewer dry cargo fixtures have been made than 
usual and new business for vessels using the Canal is virtu- 
ally non-existent. Charterers appear unwilling to take 
British ships as long as the threat of requisitions persists 
and owners—particularly those with vessels sailing under 
other flags—are holding off the market in the anticipation 
that rates must go up. But, apart from a few isolated 
instances of higher payments for both voyage and time 
charter, freights have stayed steady. There has been a similar 
pause in business on the tanker market. Both single voyage 
and period charter business is down ; for Gulf shipments 
operators and owners are both keeping off the market, wait- 
ing for the time being to see what happens. A number of 
companies that operate liners through the Canal have how- 
ever given shippers notice that they will not guarantee to 
call at ports in the Mediterranean—in the possibility that 
they may need to send vessels round the Cape. 

Unless transit through the Canal is physically impeded 
there seems to be little reason why freight rates for tankers 
and dry cargo vessels should be seriously affected. The 
number of ships requisitioned by the Government so far is 
comparatively few ; by Thursday the number known to have 
been taken over had reached 25, all small dry cargo vessels 
of 7,000-10,000 tons. The liner New Australia of 20,000 
tons is in a special category since it is owned by the Ministry 
of Transport and has been taking emigrants to Australia. 
The chartering arrangements for these vessels are at the 
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moment uncertain, as it has been left to each individual 
owner to negotiate terms with the Ministry. But if the 
requisitions last for some time or many more ships are taken 
over, then the industry might make a collective move for an 
agreement on terms and rates—and the loss of tonnage on 
the market might also begin to be noticeable. For the 
present, however, the important need is for the Government 
to say when it has completed its requisitions, and so remove 
this extra uncertainty to business on the Baltic. 


Super Tankers Round the Cape? 


EITHER of the two large tankers launched this week— 
N at Kure in Japan and at Barrow-in-Furness—could 
sail through the present Suez Canal fully loaded. The 
bigger, the Universe Leader of 84,730 tons deadweight, 
built in Japan by National Bulk Carriers for the American 
company Universe Tankships, is indeed intended to carry 
oil from Persia to North America round the Cape of Good 
Hope. The operating economies associated with its huge 
size—it is the world’s largest tanker and the fifth longest 
ship in existence—will enable it to carry oil by this longer 
route more economically than the normal-sized tanker can 
carry it from Persia via the Suez Canal. 


The 47,150-ton Evgenia Niarchos, the last of ten vessels 
that Vickers-Armstrong has built for Mr Niarchos, the 
Greek ship-owner, has a draught of 37 feet g inches, 
which compares with the present 35 feet minimum depth 
of the Suez Canal. In practice, it would probably pay to 
operate this tanker through the Suez Canal less than fully 
loaded, as some of the other big tankers in the 45,000-ton 
class are being operated. Carrying less than a full load 
through the canal, and topping up their cargo from ports 
ir the Levant, these vessels carry oil to the West cheaper 
than a fully loaded tanker in the 10,000-20,000-ton range. 
Moreover, it usually pays their owners to sail them back 
in ballast through the canal to the Persian Gulf, in order 
to get more round trips a year—and this might be possible 
even for the new tankers in the 80,000-ton range, if the 
Suez Canal Company’s latest programme of deepening— 
tv a minimum depth of 38 feet in 2-3 years’ time—were 
to be carried out. 

There are at present seven tankers afloat in the 45,000- 
§0,000-ton range, one of §2,000 tons with a sister ship due 
off the slipway at Dunkirk very shortly, and the Universe 
Leader. More than 15 others are on order in the 45,000- 
50,000-ton class, and at least 12 more of §0,000 tons or 
over. Tanker operators generally talk of 50,000 to 60,000 
tons as the size of vessel at which it becomes profitable 
t» carry oil round the Cape to North America at present 
prices, with the economies of operation and the saving of 
canal dues more than offsetting the increase of about 40 
per cent in route mileage. From the Persian Gulf to 
North-West Europe, however, is a different proposition ; 
the route round the Cape is 75 per cent longer. The 
contribution that the existing super-tankers and those 
soon due to be launched could make to any major carriage 
of oil round the Cape to Europe would obviously be signifi- 


cant ; but nobody should imagine that by current standards 
it could be cheap. 
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TURBOJET 


“ Olympus 


* IT PRODUCES GREATER POWER AT HIGHER 
ALTITUDE THAN ANY OTHER ENGINE. 


* IT IS MORE POWERFUL THAN ANY OTHER 
' ENGINE IN FULL-SCALE PRODUCTION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


* AT CRUISING ALTITUDE ITS FUEL 
CONSUMPTION IS LOWER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER BRITISH TURBOJET 
OF COMPARABLE POWER. 


BRISTOL AERO-ENGINES LIMITED 
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' 4 The case of Stephanoderes hamper... 
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The Belgian Congo is potentially one 

of the big coffee growing areas of the 
world. Its soil and climate are 
excellent for the valuable crop, yet 
attempts at large scale development 
have, for many years, been only 
partially successful. 

The principal pest has been a tiny 
beetle, S. hampei, commonly called 
the coffee berry borer. . 

The adult females of this destruc- 
tive pest tunnel into the unripe 
berries to lay their eggs, and the 
resulting larve feed on the immature 
seeds which would otherwise become 
the coffee beans of commerce. 

Until the appearance of endrin, 
one of the newer Shell insecticides, 
the coffee berry borer survived all 
attempts at economic control. 

Endrin, because it possesses excep- 
tional persistence, was brought into 
general use last season, and has 
already raised the yield of first-class 
beans by more than 150%. 

By spraying endrin once only, at 
4 lb. per acre, the coffee growers of 
the Congo are now protecting their 
crop throughout the whole danger 
period of about ten weeks — and 
looking forward to a bigger share of 
world markets. 

Endrin, aldrin, dieldrin . . . these three 
advanced insecticides developed by Shell are 
complementary to each other, Between them 
they control most of the major insect pests 
which menace agricultural production and 
public health throughout the world. Have yoa 
an urgent pest problem in your area ? 


insecticides for world-wide use 


Issued by The Shall Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.g, England 
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BOAC’s American Jets 


HE contents of the memorandum sent by the British 

Overseas Airways Corporation to the Minister of 
Transport after the return of members of the corporation’s 
board from the United States have not been made public 
but it is now widely assumed that they include a request 
for permission to order 17 Boeing 707 jet airliners at a 
probable cost of £30 to £40 million. It has been evident 
for some time that BOAC needed to order one or other of 
the two big American jets; other airlines have by now 
ordered more than 200 of them, many for use on the North 
Atlantic for which they have been specially tailored. It is 
on this route that BOAC’s lack of modern equipment— 
indeed its physical shortage of aircraft of any type—has 
told most seriously. While traffic across the Atlantic has 
been increasing at a spectacular rate, BOAC’s share of it has 
been sliding steadily downwards. It is now carrying barely 
29 per cent of the passengers travelling on its own home 
market between this country and the United States. 

A fleet of jet airliners capable of crossing the North 
Atlantic non-stop will not automatically cure the decline in 
the corporation’s never rosy health, but it is certain beyond 
doubt that the deprivation of such a fleet, or permission 
to buy only a truncated version of what now seems necessary, 
will reduce BOAC to the status of hanger-on on this most 
gilded and competitive of all air routes, picking up the 
crumbs of traffic that its rivals cannot or do not want to 
carry. In the last three years, during which BOAC 
introduced the first Comets, and coast-to-coast flights began 
inside the United States, the trend of traffic has begun to 
show an unmistakable preference for the faster service. 

For the time being, the only way to get higher speeds is 
to cut out intermediate stops. Non-stop North Atlantic 
services were started by Pan-American this summer and will 
be followed by BOAC when the first of the corporation’s 
10 Douglas Seven Seas arrives in two months’ time. But 
the jet airliners that will come into service in 1959-60 will 
outstrip not only today’s piston engined aircraft, but the 
turbo-prop Britannia which should, if the expectations of 
the Bristol Aeroplane Company are fulfilled, be flying on 
the North Atlantic in 1958. The Britannia is BOAC’s 
insurance against failure by the American jets to fulfil 
expectations, but with speed at a premium, the Britannia 
alone cannot keep BOAC competitively strong. 


’ The Choice of Aircraft 


E corporation has been faced with a choice between 

two almost identical jet airliners, one built by Douglas 
and the other by Boeing. The first company has an 
enviable record of civil aircraft development stretching back 
into the thirties ; the second has made little impact on the 
civil market, beyond the sale of a limited number of Strato- 
Cruisers, but since the end of the war it has worked on 
a succession of steadily larger jet bombers.. Not all of these 
have been free from trouble, but each one has added an 
accumulation of experience in big jet aircraft that is prob- 
ably without equal. The first operator to order these jet 
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aircraft, Pan-American, split its order neatly between the 
two types ; since then roughly equal numbers of the two 
have been ordered. In choosing the Boeing 707, BOAC 
would simply be showing a preference for the company 
with the longer technical experience as against the com- 
pany with the longer commercial experience. If the govern- 
ment does approve the plan to order these aircraft, Boeing 
could start delivery in 1959 and complete the full order 
fox 17 during the following year. 

Two points of doubt have arisen about these American 
jet aircraft. The first concerns their engines ; the second 
concerns the number of airports that could handle them. 
If BOAC ordered the Boeing aircraft, they would be fitted 
with Rolls Royce Conway engines. Both American com- 
panies are to some extent working on trust that the Pratt 
and Whitney engines specified for their aircraft will have 
the performance figures promised and both have made 
extensive studies of alternative British engines. The Con- 
way is no more advanced in its test programme than the 
Pratt and Whitney, but there are some technical grounds 
for believing that its installation may give either aircraft an 
advantage over versions fitted with American engines. This 
certainly influenced Trans-Canada to order Conways for its 
Douglas DC8s ; an order for Boeing from BOAC would give 
Rolls Royce Conway-powered versions of both airliners in 
production simultaneously in both factories. 

The ability of airports to handle these big airliners has 
worked up into a major debating point, but airport authori- 
ties are meanwhile quietly adapting their runways to meet 
the new requirements. There is no particular reluctance 
among airports to make provision for such technical changes 
as the jets will bring in terms of additional cubic yards of 
concrete, and the requirements themselves are less formid- 
able when it is remembered that the occasions are few and far 
between when a civil aircraft—as distinct from a bomber— 
ever takes off loaded down with passengers, fuel and freight 
to its maximum permitted weight. It would be a pity if 
side issues such as these were allowed to cloud what is— 
or should be—a straight technical choice by BOAC of the 
aircraft most suitable for its services—on the success of 
which, incidentally, depends much of the prestige of British 
civil aviation. 


Is Consumption Rising Again? 


HOPPERS spent about six per cent more in the first six 

months of this year than in the corresponding period 
last year, but the volume of their purchases was roughly 
the same. This ought to be a gratifying sign that inflationary 
pressures were being mopped up and that resources were 
being freed by restraints on personal spending. But the real 
level of retail spending appears to have been on the 
increase: in June the volume of retail sales was higher 
than in 1955—for the first time this year. The value of 
these sales in January and February was about three per 
cent higher than last year, between March and May about 
six per cent higher, and in June as much as nine per cent 
higher. After allowing for changes in prices—which in 
1955 were fairly stable up to May and this year climbed 
steadily up to April and then slipped back somewhat— 
retail consumption looks to have been about one per cent 
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down in real terms over the first five months and about four 
per cent heavier in June. 


One month is not long enough to support any generalisa- 
tion, but increased spending in June was spread quite 
widely. Food shops reported a six per cent increase in 
sales over June last year—the same order of increase as in 
previous months—but since prices were a little lower the 
volume of sales increased. Clothing and footwear sales 
were also up, both in value and in volume—for the second 
month running. Household goods stores reported a 
remarkable gain ef ten per cent, against one of two per 
cent for the half-year as a whole. But here comparison 
must reckon with last year’s hire purchase restrictions which 
were imposed in February and began to take a severe toll 
in the summer months. This would also help to explain 
the 36 per cent increase in furniture sales by the multiples, 
which follows one of 29 per cent in May. When “no- 
deposit” hire purchase agreements were stopped last year 
the multiples’ business was virtually halved. Nevertheless 
by pushing 9-month credit sale agreements they have since 
clawed some of this back. 


Egyptian Payments Stopped 


TS control of payments out of Egyptian sterling accounts 
is being operated more rigorously than was first sup- 


posed. Last week all payments into or out of Egyptian 
sterling accounts became subject to approval by the 
Exchange Control, but it was not then known how readily 
approval would be given. A Board of Trade circular to 
trade associations and firms now makes it clear that no pay- 
ments are in fact being allowed out of Egyptian sterling 
accounts to UK residents or non-residents for goods await- 
ing shipment to Egypt, or in the course of manufacture, 
unless covered by confirmed credits established on or before 
July 27th. Approval is also being withheld from all other 
payments arranged after July 27th, with the previous excep- 
tions that Egyptian nationals can draw on their accounts for 
living expenses, and that cases not covered by last week’s 





NEW RUSSIAN STATISTICS 


The Annual Supplement to our three-monthly economic 
review of the USSR, just published, contains new Russian 
statistics now available in English for the first time: more 
complete and detailed production figures than ever before; 
the commodity breakdown of Russia’s foreign trade. 

A subscription to four Quarterly Economic Reviews of 
the USSR and the annual supplement is £10. Single copies 
of any quarterly review or of the Annual Supplement are 
£3. Every country in the world is dealt with in our three- 
monthly reviews and supplements. 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 


22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 
WHitehall 1511 Ext. 144 
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instructions can be referred to the Exchange Control. Pay- 
ments into Egyptian accounts are still being permitted. 

Exports from Britain to Egypt may not necessarily come 
te a complete standstill, though that is plainly one of the 
objectives. It is possible that some British firms may be 
in a position to demand payment in a currency that is 
transferable, and conceivable, though unlikely, that some 
firms may be prepared to accept cheques drawn on an 
Egyptian account that cannot for the present be cashed. 
But coming on top of the difficulties of arranging shipment 
of goods to Egypt, and the withdrawal of cover by the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department, it will probably be 
enough to discourage all but the most venturesome 
exporters. 


Film Protection to Continue 


OR many years film production in Britain has been pro- 
F tected by legislation that requires most cinemas to show 
a prescribed proportion of British films in their programmes. 
For the last eight years it has had further assistance from 
the Government. Since 1948 a finance corporation has 
provided the bulk of its working capital with loans of public 
money, much of which has had to be written off, and since 
1950, as a return for slight reductions in® Entertainments 
Duty, cinema exhibitors have been paying a levy from box- 
office receipts to the producers of films made here, over and 
above the revenue these producers normally draw from film 
rentals. The quota legislation lapses in October 1958 ; the 
National Film Finance Corporation’s power to lend money 
for film production expires in March, 1957 ; and the box- 
office levy system, which is in form still a voluntary scheme, 
comes to an end in October, 1957. These last two dates, 
at any rate, have been worrying British film producers: 
any film that was intended to draw a reasonable benefit from 
the levy before October next year ought to go into produc- 
tion in November, and ought therefore to be planned this 
summer. Last week Mr Peter Thorneycroft allayed these 
major anxieties of the producers: he said that the quota 
system would be extended beyond 1958, the NFFC’s lend- 
ing powers renewed before March, and a statutory scheme, 
comparable in purpose with the box-office levy, instituted 
when the voluntary scheme comes to an end. 


Cinema exhibitors, in the past, have sometimes attempted 
to use the voluntary levy scheme as a bargaining weapon 
in attempting to wring reductions in Entertainments Duty 
out of the Government ; from time to time some indepen- 
dent exhibitors have simply refused to pay the levy. Govern- 
ment departments, however, have in recent years affected to 
believe that there is no connection whatever between this 
duty, which takes about 35 per cent of the industry’s gross 
revenues, and the financial situation of British film pro- 
ducers. In 1953 the Board of Trade threatened to make 
the levy statutory unless the exhibitors agreed to renew it 
on a voluntary basis, which they finally did ; this year it is 
not giving them even the chance to argue. The exhibitors, 
admittedly, may well retain some hopes from Mr 
Macmillan’s statement this summer that he is reviewing 
Entertainments Duty and may remodel it ; but few of them 
expect a really significant reduction in their tax burden. 
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Cut in Australian Preferences? 


HE official statement on the trade talks between Britain 
Er and Australia is an interim report that leaves many 
questions unanswered. Four weeks is a short time in which 
to examine the whole field of mutual trade and reach a 
comprehensive agreement, and it is not surprising that 
discussions have to be resumed in September. The two 
countries are still each other’s best customer, but they 
recogmise that the pattern of trade between them has 
changed in recent years, and both are facing “new and 
difficult problems.” Discussions have concentrated on 
measures designed to help the balance of payments of 
Australia, and thus enable its quantitative import restric- 
tions to be reduced. While the principle of mutual prefer- 
ence in tariffs will be preserved, the level of preference is 
being considered. The question of how best to increase 
Australia’s traditional exports to Britain, particularly wheat, 
is receiving special attention. 

Does the reference to the level of preference foreshadow 
some reduction in the preferences granted by Australia on 
British goods ? Australia contends—and Whitehall does 
not deny—that the level of mutual preference is tipped in 
Britain’s favour. Australia feels that if some preferences 
were reduced foreign countries could sell more goods to 
Australia and buy more Australian goods in return. It is 
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also believed to be anxious to reduce costs in Australian 
industry by removing tariffs on certain capital goods and 
industrial materials. That would automatically sweep 
away some preferences, but Australia argues that the pre- 
ferences on these goods are not fully effective: at times 
when Britain cannot supply enough of them to meet 
Australia’s demand, the rest of them have to pay the full 
rate of duty, and that merely adds to Australian costs, 
without helping British exports. Hence the outcome of 
the negotiations may b: a narrowing of preferences on some 
goods and the elimination of preference (and duty) on 
others. The British Government would no doubt oppose 
drastic changes that would materially diminish exports to 
Australia, and such changes would not be in Australia’s 
real interests either. The extent to which Australia will seek 
alterations in preferences may depend on how far Britain can 
assist its sales of wheat. 


Five Kinds of State Lorries 


HE new form of organisation for British Road Services, 
f announced this week within a few days of the Royal 
Assent to the Transport (Disposal of Road Haulage Pro- 
perty) Act, is based upon a clear, functional separation of 





It’s an Ill Trade Wind . 


bought much more semi-finished and 
finished goods and fuel, and exports 


TS sterling area has two sharply 
divided parts. Britain is an ex- 
porter of manufactures and .buyer of 
materials, the overseas sterling countries 
are exporters of mainly primary pro- 
ducts and buyers of manufactures. A 
favourable wind for one does not usually 
help the other. That is shown by the 
Board of Trade’s analysis of the volume 
and prices of trade with non-sterling 
countries in 1955. Last year, overseas 
sterling countries paid one per cent 
more for their imports from non-sterling 
countries than in 1954, and received one 
per cent less for their exports, since 
lower prices for their coffee, cocoa, tea, 
wool and cotton outweighed increased 
prices for their rubber and copper. 
So the terms of their trade—their aver- 
age import prices matched against their 
export prices—worsened by two points 
from 96 to 98 (1953=100). Britain was 
a little more successful than this, for it 
had to pay three per cent more for its 
imports (particularly ores, timber and 
pulp and non-ferrous metals) but re- 
ceived two per cent more for its exports 
—mainly engineering products, metals 
and coal. So Britain’s terms of trade 
worsened by only one point from 99 
to 100. 

Movements of prices in the last five 
years have been much more unfavour- 
able to overseas sterling countries. For 
the past three years the prices of their 
exports have been no higher than in 
1950—before the Korean boom and 





subsequent collapse. Though the prices 
of their imports have fallen too, they 
were nine per cent higher in 1955 than 
in 1950. Britain’s terms of trade, in 
contrast, were much more favourable 
than in 1950. Prices of imports have 


more, by 23 per cent. 


verse shift. 


rose by only nine per cent. Overseas 
sterling countries increased their imports 
by 16 per cent but they were able to 
sell 144 per cent more goods to non- 
sterling countries. 








risen by 16 per cent in the last five years, VOLUME OF NON-STERLING TRADE 
while prices of exports have risen even adnate: 
: 
Indices of the volume of trade explain ~— _ es 

most of the sharp deterioration in the SE ery py y ioe 
balance of payments of the sterling area UK | RSA | UK | RSA 
against the rest of the world last year. 
Exports to non-sterling countries rose 1954....... 104 | 110 | 101 96 
by 11 per cent, but imports into the a tie = =) a 
sterling area rose by 18 per cent, and 1955 ist qtr. 329 98 11 105 
Britain was mostly to blame for that ad- ” rer » | 732 127 109 106 

Imports into this country " th ,, | 132 | 133 | 119 | 120 


rose sharply by 20 per cent, because we 














PRICES AND TERMS QF TRADE WITH NON-STERLING COUNTRIES 




















(1953= 100) 

United Kingdom Rest of Sterling Area Total Sterling Area 

IR SR Soi = 

I rt | Export [Terms off Import | Export |Terms off Import | Export |Terms of 

Prices Prices | Trade* Prices Prices hovedl Prices | Prices | Trade® 
; 
950 . 2.26 87 82 105 89 101 | 88 88 92 95 
1981 cence 115 100 114 109 154 71 112 | 128 87 
1962 .....- 116 103 112 108 107 100 112 | 10 106 
WSGS . 220 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 
1954 ...... 98 99 99 96 101 96 97 | 100 97 
1965 ...00 101 101 100 “97 100 98 99 100 99 
Ist gtr. 101 100 101 7 103 94 99 101 98 
= onde ” 101 100 101 97 100 97 99 100 99 
” 3rd, | 100 101 99 98 99 99 99 100 99 
, Mth ,, | 102 102 99 98 97 | 102 0 | 99 101 




















*Import price index as a percentage of the export price index ; a rise indicates an adverse movement 
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the traffic handled by the 15,000 or so vehicles that at 
present constitute its fleet. From next nionth, when the 
new arrangements become effective, the state road haulage 
fleet will operate in five separate companies, each owned by 
the Transport Commission and controlled by the same 
Board of Management, although executive management will 
be conducted, as before, through a number of geographical 
divisions and districts. The largest of the five companies will 
operate the 7,750 or so lorries that will be engaged on 
general haulage. The others will be concerned with special 
traffics, contract hire, parcels; and meat haulage. The last 
two—the parcels company with some 4,400 vehicles and 
the meat haulage company with about 500—are still liable 
to be sold back to private owners, but the Act allows them 
to be retained for the time being by the Commission. 
Thus the main lines have at last been settled for this 
venture in competition between state and private hauliers 
with, one hopes, complete freedom from further political 
disturbance for some considerable time to come and the 
possibility of technical co-operation emerging for wage 
negotiations, traffic clearings, and perhaps the sharing of 
certain depot facilities. Already there is a tendency for 
more private hauliers to argue a case for closer co-operation 
with BRS on common problems. But relations in the road 
haulage industry are being put to a severe practical test 
at the present time. Credit restraint has made its impact 
felt not merely upon some hauliers who bought new 
Or denationalised lorries on credit, but also, and more 
noticeably, upon the total volume of traffic available. Indus- 
trial production is no longer rising and the recession in cars 
and other durable consumer goods has meant less business 
for hauliers serving these industries and their suppliers, 
which are relatively big customers. Yet total carrying capa- 
city is still growing. As a result competition has become 
much fiercer. Private operators have found it difficult to 
secure the five per cent increase in freight charges recently 
recommended by the Road Haulage Association although 
the increase has been conceded by many large users of out- 
side transport—mainly for work fixed by contract. And 
rate cutting has broken out in many parts of the country, 
particulasly for casual traffics on the longer hauls. 


Sugar in Plenty 


UYERS of raw sugar on the “free ” world market can 
hardly complain of a lack of supplies from now on. 

In the space of one week the effective exportable supply 
from members of the International Sugar Agreement has 
been increased by some 800,000 tons, though a part of that 
supply had been sold in anticipation but not shipped. On 
July 31st export quotas under the agreement were raised 
by 444,000 metric tons to 4,440,000 tons and the restric- 
tion on shipments before the end of August was removed. 
Now the International Sugar Council has announced that 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Holland and Haiti have 
duly notified it that they will be unable to yise quotas or 
parts of quotas amounting in all to 451,000 tons. This 
quantity has therefore been allocated to eight other ex- 
porters in proportion to theit basic quotas; Cuba, the 
largest exporter, receives 290,000 tons, and Formosa and 
the Dominican Republic each receive 64,000 tons. Hun- 
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gary and Mexico, both of which shared in the redistri- 
bution, have since told the council that they do not 
expect to use their quotas to the extent of 20,000 tons and 
50,000 tons respectively, and further tonnages may be 
released by other countries. These will also have to be 
redistributed. 

Redistribution does not alter the total of the export 
quotas ; it simply enables the quotas to be used. The new 
total of 4,440,000 tons compares with the council’s latest 
estimate of 5,050,000 tons as the requirements of the free 
market in 1956. Allowing for the sugar likely to be avail- 
able from non-member exporters the new quota seems a bit 
generous, and the world price has declined slightly to 3.39 
cents a lb (fas Cuba). 


Pensions at Last 


HE Finance Act became law last week and insurance 
>. experts now feel safer in working out their proposals for 
the pensions for the self-employed and others that it facili- 
tates. A useful description for the non-technical of what is 
and is not possible under the new law comes in a bulletin 
prepared for private circulation by the Northern Assurance 
Company. This brings out clearly the extent of the con- 
cession to the over-forties who are allowed by the Act in 
its final form to make pension contributions (and to claim 
tax relief for them) to a greater extent than the standard 
of £750 a year or 10 per cent of net relevant earnings 
(whichever is less) that is applied to younger contributors. 
The limits for the older contributors are: — 











Maximum contribution 
lesser of 
Year of birth 
Per cent of 

() ' earnings 
1914-1915 .......... 825 ll 
po ih. |e Eee 900 12 
pS Re pera: pe 975 13 
1908-1909 .......... 1,050 14 
1907 or earlier, ;...... 1,125 15 











These higher maximum contributions are not open to people 


who retain pension rights or receive a pension from previous 
employment. 


SHORTER NOTES 


With Most of the returns in from the 600 manufacturing 
companies that contribute to the Board of Trade’s survey of 
investment spending, the estimate of capital expenditure by 
manufacturing industry this year has been revised upwards 
to £910 million, an increase of 54 per cent on 1954 and of 
21 per cent on 1955 (18 per cent extra for machinery and 
vehicles and 33 per cent more in building work). Only one 
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industry has revised its forecast downwards—the motor 
vehicle industry, which now expects to spend 22 per cent 
more this year instead of 30 per cent more. 


* 


Leek and Moorlands Building Society announces that 
from August Ist its interest to shareholders is 34 per cent, 
not 3 per cent as given in The Economist of July 28th. The 
society, subject to unforeseen circumstances, does not 
intend to alter its charges to existing mortgage borrowers 
this year. 


* 


The directors of Manfield and Sons, the footwear com- 
pany owning about 200 shops, have recommended share- 
holders to accept the bid made by Sears Holdings. The 
offer is one 5s. “ A” ordinary share in Sears (now quoted at 
148. 3d.) plus 11s. in cash for every 5s. ordinary share in 
Manfield (now quoted at 23s., against 19s. 43d. on the eve 
of the offer). Manfield shareholders will retain the interim 
dividend of 74 per cent. 
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Mercury Securities, formerly Central Wagon, earned a 
gtoss profit of {1,034,722 in the year to March 31st, against 
£868,065, and the ordinary dividend has been raised from 
10 to 15 percent. The acquisition of a group of insurance 
brokers came too late to have any effect on profits, but it 
is reflected in the rise in debtors from {1,661,694 to 
£6,443,322 and in creditors from £784,174 to £8,373,091. 


* 


Gross receipts into the Exchequer from the sale of 
national savings certificates in the week to Saturday last 
amounted to £4.7 million. The new certificates were issued 
from the middle of the week. 


* 


A further fall in hire purchase transactions in the motor 
trade is disclosed in the July figures issued by HP Informa- 
tien. Private cars sold on hire purchase during the month 
totalled 40,138 compared with 43,065 in June and 46,988 in 
July last year. Total contracts registered with HP Informa- 
tion were 65,720 in July compared with 70,846 in June and 
a peak figure of 87,842 in July last year. 





Company Notes 


be invested in coal distribution (which is 
still profitable) and how much in oil dis- 
tribution (where the market is profitable 
and is growing quickly). It is not an easy 








decision. In the year to March 31st the 


TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS. 
Stockholders in Triplex, the safety glass 
makers, take pot luck with the motor 
industry and when that luck is out 
they must expect to dine sparely. They 
know, too, that they are interested in a 
concern whose growth must be financed 
partly by retained earnings. Whether they 
were prepared for the conjunction of 
higher group earnings and a sharply 
reduced dividend that the preliminary 
figures shows is open to doubt. The 


Years to June 30th, 
1955 1956 


95 - 
£ £ 
Group surplus before tax .. 611,679 704,403 
axation ...... ike ts kaon 298,915 379,559 
Group net surplus........ 312,764 324,844 
Retained by subsidiaries. . 12,329 127,329 
Parent company’s net sur- 

DOU ited Vad bi oics'sa'n « 298,091 180,470 
Preference dividend...... 9,256 2,121 
Ordinary dividends ...... 111,392 116,487 
Ordinary dividends (per 

Pree 25 20 
Retained profits......... 177,443 61,682 
General reserve.......... 100,000 25,020 


operating surplus of the group for the 
year ended June 30th was £704,403, com- 
pared with £611,679, and the net surplus 
after tax £324,844, compared with 
£312,764. The dividend is 2s. per 10s. 
unit (20 per cent), compared with 2s. 6d. 
(25 per cent). That dividend would have 
shown a yield of £5 8s. per cent had the 
ordinary units remained at 37s. and a 
fall to 35s. 3d. was only to be expected 
and the yield is now £5 16s. per cent. 

The board gives three explanations for 
its decision to reduce the dividend in the 
face of higher earnings : 


(1) It considers that a reduced divi- 
dend, despite higher profits, will assist 
the country in its struggle against 
inflation. 

(2) Expansion schemes launched last 
year will involve considerable expenditure. 

(3) Profits of the parent company were 
less this year than last, the recession in 
the motor industry having affected the 
last five months of the financial year. This 
loss of profit was made up partly by the 
acquisition of the balance of the share 
capital of Triplex (Northern) and by an 
improvement in some other subsidiaries, 
particularly of the engineering group. 

Patriotic stockholders may wonder 
ruefully whether it is now their duty to 
buy only investments guaranteed to pay 
as little as possible. But the crux of the 
matter seems to be in the third explana- 
tion. The increase in earnings arose 
largely from newly acquired assets and 
was related to an increased ranking 
capital. Ordinary share capital went up 
from £774,902 to £1,012,933 because of 
the conversion of preference shares into 
ordinary stock and also of the issue of 
395,542 stock units to Pilkington 
Brothers in part payment for the control 
of Triplex (Northern). But as the board 
points out, profits were adequate to pay 
at least a maintained dividend on the 
enlarged capital had they so decided. 


* 


WILLIAM CORY. As one of the 
big coal and oil merchants and distributors 
in this country, William Cory has to 
decide how much of its resources should 


group handled a record tonnage of oil 
but there was also an increase in its 
tonnage of coal and other produce, and 
the group’s coal export department and 
its seaborne and railborne coal depart- . 
ments all enjoyed a better year. As a 
result the consolidated trading profit rose 
from £2,010,506 to £2,357,230. But the 
ordinary dividend was left unchanged at 
174 per cent, partly, it seems, because the 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1955 1956 

Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit....... 2,010,506 2,357,230 
Investment income. . 372,071 424,283 
Depreciation ....... 358,337 543,500 
SE da th cw wwss 1,063,557 1,144,632 
FE UE Femccsecess 795,659 894,193 
Ordinary dividends. . 


Retained profits. .... 


Cons. balance sheet :— 


Net fixed assets...... 2,335,677 2,946,298 
Net current assets... 14,508,486 13,691,989 
2S Ee ee 12,263,359 13,025,969 
Quoted investments.. * 8,145,605 1,267,464 
Cash and T.R.C.’s.... 5,336,357 4,414,570 
NN Sic aics s wa xs 10,513,745 10,398,519 
Ordinary capital..... 5,800,188 5,800,188 


£1 ordinary stock at 65s. yields £5 8s. per cent. 


company has quite formidable capital in- 
vestments to make. 

In planning these investments the com- 
pany has had in effect to decide between 
coal and oil. It has chosen oil. In view 
of the increasing changeover from coal to 
oil for industrial purposes, the chairman, 
Mr F. A. Leathers, is convinced that the 
company’s present collier fleet, allowing 
for normal obsolescence, “ will be able to 
take care of future seaborne coal require- 
ments.” And the group has placed orders 
for three new oil tankers, each of 
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18,000 tons dw to be delivered between 
1958 and 1960. These orders must repre- 
sent the bulk of the capital programme. 
But there are other commitments as well 
—to build two new ore-carrying vessels 
and to keep the group’s fleet of lighters 
and its oil tank vehicles in good trim. In 
all, capital commitments are estimated at 
about £74 million. The group has enough 
liquid resources in hand to finance such 
a programme. In October, William Cory 
celebrates its sixtieth year as a public 
company. Its record shows that it has 
kept abreast of the times and stockholders 
are entitled to believe on the evidence of 
the latest report that further progress will 
be made in the future. 


* 


CARPET PROFITS. Having 
enjoyed a sellers’ market for much of the 
postwar period, carpet manufacturers are 
now passing through a bad spell. Pro- 
duction is down and exports have fallen 
even more heavily. At home, hire 
purchase restrictions and the increase in 
purchase tax have cut demand at a 
time when competition from imported 
carpets, notably from Belgium, has 
grown stronger. It is not surprising that 
three preliminary reports from companies 
with big interests in the manufacture of 
carpets make a sorry showing. It may 
happen with good fortune that the tufted 
carpet will give some manufacturers a 
useful market in a moderately priced floor 
covering, but that lies in the future. 
The preliminary report from Gray’s 
Carpets and Textiles, which is not ex- 
clusively concerned with carpet making, 
reveals a slight recovery in profits in the 
year to December 31st, which may reflect 
economies on textiles other than carpets. 
Profits, before tax, have risen from 
£51,834 to £101,263. But there is no 
dividend for ordinary shareholders, 
whose §s. units are now quoted at 
3s. 44d. The directors explain that no 
ordinary dividend has been earned and 
that there is not enough cash in hand to 
permit them to pay an ordinary dividend 
of 10 per cent out of reserves as was done 
in the three previous years. Another 
company, Associated Weavers (which 
makes upholstery fabrics as well as 


carpets), has reported a drop in profits 
before tax from £564,542 to £321,620 in 
the year to March 31st. Ordinary share- 
holders in this company will receive a 
dividend, but it has been reduced from 
30 to 20 per cent ; the Is. stock units now 
stand at 2s. 14d. The directors of 
A. F. Stoddard, a Scottish manufacturer 
of carpets, whose §s. ordinary shares are 
quoted in Glasgow, have adopted a 
different policy. In the past the dividends 
they have recommended have been con- 
servative and now for the year to 
May 31st the dividend has been effectively 
raised from 10} to 124 per cent. Yet 
trading profits have fallen by 27 per cent, 
from £489,091 to £355,836. The dividend, 
however, absorbs only £35,938 from a net 
profit of £149,976. 


* 


METAL INDUSTRIES. This 
company is best known by its activities as 
shipbreakers and metal merchants. But it 
has a number of electrical and engineer- 
ing subsidiaries, and it seems that it is the 
operation of these subsidiaries that has 
brought the group so much trouble. As 
was forecast in an interim statement in 
January, the company is not recommend- 
ing an ordinary dividend for the year to 
March 31st; in the two previous years 
9 per cent was paid. In this interim 
statement the directors said that the 
amount of the net profit attainable in the 
year was “ problematical.” That was a 
clear warning, but the fact that the group 
made a loss before tax of £544,923 (against 
a prof of £631,445) in the year to 
March 31st must still come as a shock to 
stockholders. 


In February, the directors announced 
that they were seeking the advice of 
Cooper Brothers, the chartered account- 
ants, on the administration of the group. 
Some of the recommendations made by 
Cooper Brothers after investigating the 
subsidiaries have now been put into effect 
and when the accountants’ final report has 
been received a fuller statement on the 
company’s affairs will be included in the 
chairman’s speech. This statement by 
Sir Charles Westlake will probably be 
published with the full accounts in Sep- 
tember. The £1 units are now I8s. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: August 22nd 
Next Contango Day: August 22nd 
Next Settlement Day: August 14th 


GOVERNMENT securities tended to improve 
slightly this week, with undated stocks 
showing the largest gains. 3} per cent 
War Loan rose 76 to 70:*%, but short-dated 
stocks declined after the increase in the 
Treasury bill rate ; 3 per cent Exchequer 
1960 falling *% to 94% xd. The new 
Agricultural Mortgage loan rose 7s. 6d. to 
a discount of 27s. 6d. There was a further 
slump in leading oil shares ; despite a rally 
on Wednesday, British Petroleum was 
13s. 105d. lower on balance over the week 
at 150s. and Burmah lost 6s. 4}d. to 
g2s..6d. Shell lost §s. to 150s. Industrial 
stocks drifted lower, especially on the last 
day of the old account, and business was 
still restricted. A swift rise in Canadian 
shares up to the end of last week was 
reversed later, Aluminium Ltd. falling 
back $10 to $270 xd (London) on Wednes- 
day and International Nickel losing part 
of the recent rise to $205} (London). 

Bank and insurance shares remained 
weak ; Barclays receded 9d. to 4Is. 3d., 
Alexanders Discount lost Is. to 27s. 6d. 
and Legal & General } to 27}. Stores 
were weaker on balance, although recover- 
ing on Wednesday ; GUS “A” fell 2s. 3d. 
to 36s. and Woolworth Is. 4}d. to §§s. 6d. 
Robinson & Cleaver rose 3s. 6d. to 98s. 6d. 
Motor shares were depressed ; BMC lost 
43d. to 6s. 74d. and Ford Is. 6d. to 33s. 6d. 
Vickers declined 1o}d. to 42s. 10}d. and 
steel shares weakened, Dorman Long fall- 
ing Is. 3d. to 26s. 9d. Among textiles 
the trend was downward. British Celanese 
lost 6d. to 15s., Courtaulds 1s. to 36s. 3d. 
Unilever dropped 2s. 6d. to 76s. 6d. and 
United Molasses 2s. 3d. to 47s. 3d. Borax 
jumped 1% to 15 xd and Hudson’s Bay 
15s. 6d. to 215s. 6d. 

Kaffirs remained depressed ; Randfon- 
tein slipped 2s. 6d. to 37s. 6d., Vaal Reefs 
38s. to 28s. 9d. and OFSIT 4s. 3d. to 
55s. 6d. Coppers were firm up to the 
weekend but eased later. Bancroft im- 
proved sharply on Wednesday to remain 
unchanged on balance at §1s., Rhokana 
rose 1} to 424. Rubbers were weaker, but 
Ceylon teas were firm. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 




















Price Indices, Average Yields 
(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) (per cent) 
Group ‘ Ere oe, Ts, oy PPS, ORE pees PEEK 
July | April | May | June | July | July | April | Ma une | Jul 
| "26, | 24, | 29, |°26, | 31, | 26 | 24, | 29° 1 on 
| 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 

Ordinary Shares :— | | | 

Electrical engineering... | 174-9 | 152-5 | 144-9 | 141-6 | 140-3] 4-26 | 4-80 | 5-11 | 5-24 . 

Engimmering ........... 207°1 180-5 175-6 169-7 | 170-5] 3-95 | 4-70 | 4-84 | 5-02 505 

Motors and aircraft ..... 214-5 | 176-0 | 165-3 165-6 | 172-8] 3-72 | 5-46 | 5-78 | 5°83 | 5-63 

Chain stores ........... | 280-1 | 269-1 | 251-6 | 248-1 | 244-3] 3-54 | 4-04 | 4-42 | 4-47 | 4-55 

Cotton textiles ......... 115-9; 102-6 97-7, 96-0) 92-5] 7-88 | 8-92 | 9-39 | 9-3] 9-68 

Chemicals .... 5. c0cesce 239-6 | 212-8 | 199-9 196-1 | 191-4] 3-78 | 4-46 | 4-73 | 4-84 | 4-96 

7 RR TRY Fo ne | 252-8 | 277-2 | 279-8 | 318-3 317-3] 4-67 | 4-68 | 4-91 | 4-46 | 4-45 

ce a, MO ee | 175-0 | 179-0 | 176-5 | 171-6 | 178-7] 4-86 | 5-54 + 6-08 | 6-26 | 6-03 

Investment trusts ...... | 256-0 | 221-6 | 224-9 225-0 | 230-3] 3-82 | 4-93 | 4-96 | 5-04 | 5-00 
Industrials :-— | 

Ordinary (all classes).... | 168-0 | 151-4 | 145-4 144-8 | 144-81 5-07 | 5-90 | 6-20 | 6- . 

Preference............. 85°4| 17-9 78-2) 76-8) 75-6] 5-34 | 5-86 584 | 594 6.04 

a eee as eo | 82-2] 72-3 72-5; 72-4) 72-2] 5-00 | 5-67 | 5-66 | 5-66 | 5-68 
Total (capital goods)...... | 196-6 | 170-8 | 163-9 160-1 | 160-5| 4-24 | 5-10 | 5- . . 
Total (consumption goods) . 137-4 | 120-6 | 114-5 | 112-3 | 112-3] 5-84 | 6-89 7-20 7.30 7.32 

Commaie 8% ois. cect | 80-8) 76-6 | 13-6 | 74-0 | 72-4) 4-38 | 4-62 | 4-81 | 4-79 | 4-89 



































Security Indices Yields 
196 9 }-———_— a 
Fixed 2% | 
Ord.© Int.t Cons. | Ore. 
Aug. 2....] 183-4 | 93-30 | 4-85 | 5-82 
ss ie 182-5 | 93-33 4-84 5-85 
” = (a) (a) (a) (a) 
ee, eA 179-9 | 93-21 4-84 5-93 
— 179-5 | 93-26 4-82 5-94 
. Total bargains 
1956, High} 203-5 | 99-37 1956 
(Jan. 3) | (Jan. 3) | Aug. 2 | 8,407 
» Low.) 169-7 | 93-20 » 31] 8,308 
; (Mar, 8) | (July 4) » 61 Closed 
1955, High} 223-9 | 115-97 » 11 9,302 
(July 21)| (Jan.7)] ,, 8 | 8,115 
» Low.) 175-7 | 98-23 
pat 15)|\(Sept. 2) 
| 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 


(a) Bank holiday. 
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80} | Treas, 24% aft. Ap 61 70} 17 fa ae 38/3 124d raed faae nae 30 : 8 
ot | a8 Ah se @ aft. April '75. “ a bate 315 0 Bf 10} 85 10 = dnecewer oy vine te A eis 
1% | F Bee 34" ‘eto. 15. | 5 ee 0 8 6 a ee ihe acd 7 18 6 
: ~ . ’ l 5 f 5 be Ker SK sees | - 3 c 
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80% | 144 iE mie = 745 2... 77% 88} oo abled a 6410) 581t a) SagolMark: et a 3/3 810 
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Prices, 1955 ~~ approx. 103 (1) T 7 lil : 5 8l 7 6 28/6 s 21¥c +5 oo Ree _ h sag ee 6 1463 : 1 
‘ ic years ‘o lates 1 be / aTri eg. f1. ed Fe 91/3 3] 
High | La to Aug, 15 ee sat) toes tan of Oi: 6 ai] 35/9 | 20/-" ite ayok = ad Oi rhe 1516 ith | 2 4 6 
: on , ax é ox divi /- Ma «7 3r =e 7 2 
: 2 | Higt 156) ST RUSTEE ut &. 6d. dividend 72/11 | 3 ipbCunard seawall 1/9 eo 6 3 8 6 
a 1 a Low FOREIGN B AND Pri » @ s- 113 it | 45/- 5 bP a rat ealth]0’- 35 86 310 9v 
Pee } ic ) , _ & O. Def. fi. 35 /- ee 
al 9 | 80 IGN BOND han ies 1 ¥ He 3 pe . ¢ 15 cA patos Ns 21/6 346 | 
sls | ah} 73 | Aust. sie" |e ont 54/9 | 45 3 | te ITpblAscoc. “ow eS 30/6 | 29/- 412 9¢ 
| 8 2 34% ’ a 6 | Aug. 8 10} ja, 718/Bow: mowag? ly 29/- | 5 10 6 
ss = at 82} Ceylon ue 65-69 . 1956. 60 /- be 4} 4a slp TC, ae rt. Cem ...., 68/9 | 5 10 6 
102 eS 854 | 57 IN. Zeal: 13-15. . 75 $683 5/9 en > ey rer ate roe van rae hate 4 
an | 94 63) 83 L.C.C, and 4% "16-7 | oat 754 fos. d 37/10} ry . + tTolBait. J eek 49/4) 102 /6 ‘73 
= ay! ae | 61 Liverpoot'3% 54-6 a aay | a 6 010 maiing | 8 |‘ StalCanadia Slniam £1.) 81/3 “3 (412 
tr | 149 116} | 92} wing B3e e+ 58* 844 6 1 4: 2 1} + stae sche Tob. 10 81/3 49/6 412 r 
212, | 160 | dost | tar Agric. Tike Mes AE 58° 5 310) a 0/3 yi oe Pade 10/-| 62° be . 3 0. 
190_| 245 208 German 54° + lies cat aie | 8 3 8 ,}so1 40 Ba te ro alish aber 10/2 $62 $66, 8 40 
Prices, ] 3} | 2474 Japan Bei 1930.. ist 94} 15 4 a vy sii. 1245 6 bjGeneral E one pels 18/6 }) (26 /3* 4 3 : 
to Aug. - > a 54% 1907. . 205 115} 5 7 0 6 | 50 } $2-90 8ha mp. Che t. £1. ie 53/9 18/3 613 4 
8, 1956 L Conv. 1936 22 205 I} 39/3 | tae ¢ $3-7 Imp. T mical {1 .... a |e 7 13 
High I Divi Two nv. 1930 ? 224 a 69/14 = 9 bi iagel ond —- co A. 45/9 55 - 413 : 
Ow vidends i 2 : 69/6 3 ta oa Lor te ani kel Eaecees 49 44 5 . ) 
50 - + (a) (b) (c) | ORDINARY 70 Les - 3 12a eer of $199} a, . : R - 
a8 o S Pri /9 | any ate 6 oChemicals 5 203 ( 
abe 06 | 4) %s TOCKS Price, | Price, | ae {Sah y i 6fa{Tube = ae eens yi 5110) 7 ee 
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BriTIsH : 
: .. Aug. 4th Western Europe : 
. 1 —s. val Coaliapeia This week Production and Trade...... Aug. 4th 
t aTtISTICS omer gg Pe... July 2ist British Commonwealth ...... This week 
on ane manetoematennrer July 28th Western Buscpe : 
Externa TAGE... 0ceeereeereees This week Pri and Money Supply July 21st 
Financial Statistics .........++- ited States .........ceceeeees July 28th 
Industrial Profits .........----+ July gs Unit ; “4 at vy 
World Trade.............000.- uly 
o 
UK Production and Consumption 
ee ae ; stock d ot iod. 
M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end ot peri — 
| Monthly averages 1995 x. sa ) 
| oe i ae Ski 3 
_ 1953 1954 | 1955 April May June Mar. April May | June 
| | 
/ | 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | | 
Index : | 134 140 137 140 136 135 139 1408 
All industries. .........+eceeeeseeceeeees 1948 = 100 133 a | os 16 109 106 1i4| 109) 106) 
Mining and QUAITYINE .... 6. cece cece eee ” ill 115 | 117 115* 115* 115° 116 5 a | aay 
Building and contracting............+++6. ” 134 145 | 153 145 144 134 171 159 | 144 | 
Gas, electricity and water...........++++ a | 
123 | 133 142 140 146 144 145 140 | 139 
Manufacturing, total ............ ee secwes % 129 140 | 154 151 156 158 153 sar Me 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods = 138 155 | 172 175 180 179 184 
Vehicles ousese pels has accarla ate ia eal Ao ” 153 | 168 | 177 178 185 176 178 2 ‘. 
Chemical aan al ie | ie 14 116 | 116 116 118 114 126 119 | 
TORCHES ORG CHOIBING ..565 4c cc da ccesse od 128 126 | 
Food, drink and tobacco. ............+. | 114 | 116 117 119 | | 
BASIC MATERIALS | | cael a 
Production of : : 4,290 4,175 4,486 317 | ‘ } 5% 
Coal (*) (3) SOW eo See bore sescdevoeresevseoeee Ww | 000 tons a. “= | =e ~~ 942 217 262 254 | 247 | 240 
Pig-iron eetesse Fee (Pete ee eee eee enaees Ww | ” 339 356 381 793 402 364 426 421 396 } 320) 
Steel, ingots and castings..............00 W i ‘tt 
-2 | . : 77-7; 170-6] 211-9!| 181-4) 190-4) 
Seiee- OE, iin invents dvocsessibasbane - | o aa Eat a oe | = 07! 11-951 13-83 | 12-16 12-78 cis 
ce as eas, OE ee OER TUT ETT COC Ty ” 636 7,806 | 6, , | 149 
eg , SRO ET OOP Se re M j|mn. kwh] 5,459 6,075 | 6,679] 6,102 | 6,214 5,6 | | 
MANUFACTURING | | | 
Textile production : ed ae | ; : ; ; 16-62 16:54 | 16-55 16-60 
Cotton — re PPE ee ee - | mn. Ib. i i } oan =o re. or 20:20 | 17-59) 19-13. 
WOE FIG 5 ico gsvacasccsvcnscivevays ” , ; 5 1-42 | 42-17!) 41-47 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total.......... M | is 34-94% 37-308 39-32 39°95 40:48 59-86 =a > ~ PH 
3 staple fibre.... | M | ‘ 16-5 ee) 3 8 18 31-9 31-2 | 
Cotton cloth, Woven... .0....eseeeseeeees W Lae. ven.) 58 | 343 42 30-1 31.8 34-8] 34-7| 28-7] 31-5) 
SOG) CCR ONL. is 5s aise senate phere M imn.sq.ydy 34-3 54°5 | | | 
Engineerin oduction : e oo : in : 13-90} 16-61 
Tconeaet oe ond CHAISE ....5 000. sceecee Ww 000s 11-44 14-51 | oe re ve ee te “Ls 6-27 6-61 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .......... W _ 4-61 | 5-07 6-53 rt cs ) 
al-worki shine : M | 000 tons} 12-63; 11-39 | 12-52] 11-11 | 13-24) 12-80] 12-43| 12 ‘ 
Metal-working machine tools ............. M | ons | 435 421 499 464 427 
Internal combustion engines...........++- M '000 BHP 311 | 356 408 | 
BUILDING ACTIVITY | 
Se rs cr monansialats M 000s 26-56 | 28-97 | 26-42] 21:50) 24-93 27-19] 28-93 | 23-10} 25°85) 27 er 
p piven 0) 5-24) 7-55| 9-46] 8-84| 9-25) 9-89] 10-75, 9-96 | 10-80 11-05 
By Focal he ~ pe M 2 19-91 | 19-58) 15-98] 11-71 | 14:91) 16-50] 17-35) 12-38; 14:15; 15°58 
WE eae ee 1-41 1-83} 0-98] 0-95] 0-78) 0-80] 0-84] 0:76; 0-90) 107 
WHOLESALE SALES (') ‘ 
Textile houses : iAv. value 
PN CEE vi ohn ci tune war oe ons '1950= 100 95 % 98 88 | 79 120 a | mR 
Women’s and children’s wear............. “ 96 96 98 98 89 75 on oat s00 | 
Se a NE WN Sins kciee nn aes ace “a a p+ - | pi “7. os 66 
PNG SN oa ike bab baeaene abana ed ees = 
waar metal L SALES (*) (% Weekly | 
in usiness : av. value 
All ates (coh Ge das ve Mees aie wawed 1950=100]_—... ons 140 136 139 | 132 141 138 = +4 
Independeft retailers................002- in vA sg 136 132 134 | 128 134 133 oe 74 
PANIED PNUINE iS cameo d5.0 5 00 € cox e con Pho 148 142 145 | 141 147 | 144 15 e 
Co-operative societies...............0050 7 see ma 142 139 145 138 153 148 iH 12 
General department stores ............... mi vas a 117 lll lll 104 110 112 
By kind of shop: 153 
DOWNS cs diosa sow ns ailnhetdokba dv avehage “ ove ese 148 145 148| 143 155 153 155 | 33 
Clothing and footwear..............ec0e. » re er = = Hd im = 7 aa m7 
SEN OI 6 nos ccc nbnd cin eck Sd ina bes 
STOCKS 
Basic materials : | 17,129 
OGh, GED. ck ciebcowes ccaanss ‘000 tons} 17,626 | 15,682 | 18,346 | 10,838 , 11,640 13,206 | 13,535 | 13,654 | 14.697 ’ 
WO sn nicky ehh golc nh UeenbeGad ee ikaaman = 1,112 | 899 | 1,280 917 | 936 | 946 1,348 1,386 1,409 eee 
OE Peas. vdaeigg cr anddbanck satin a 55-3, 61-5 76-2 60-3 58-5) 64-3 73-7 16:4 71-7 
oe cane op SP Ee eee Seer ts 66-8 | 67-2 85-2 83-8 | 92-3; 82-0 85-3 83-3 99-9 
vec i EO OCT BES en ae st - 110-6 97-5 105-0 130-9 | 113-2| 117-7 114-9 116-7 117-4 
Textiles : Av. value 
Wholesale houses, total (")................ 1950= 100 89 | 95 90 109; 107 104 113 109 108 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (") (7) Js 102 | 107 110 129 | 130 124 147 140 135 
(*) Great Britain. (*) Provisional estimate. (*) 1954 figures onwards exclude all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week 


(*) Excluding government stocks from August, 1953 
back to January, 1955 ; 

















revised figures for stocks to be published later. 


(°) Average for first quarter, 
(*) Rayon production only. 


(*) Average for second quarter. 


(*) Including filter cake from May, 1956. 


(7) New series for retail sales calculated 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 
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Coal | Crude petroleum Electricity 
Monthly averages or ; eee wees Pee Tae % Fi SAS 
calendar months Australia | Canada India | S, Africa | Canada | Pakistan | Australia | Canada India (N. Zealand) S.Africa 

oe ea ot prea } 

— '000tons million kwh 
a ay j ae th ee —— 
os... eee ee: “eel el ee ca or eS Bi St ie 
1955... .assheel wéeuoue’ 91} 318| ese 236) ies | | ees 107 se] 1363 
/ 185 | 2,646 22-6 1345 6,358 107 336 1,363 
1955, pee ra mete aS Se 3,388 | 2,785 23-4 1,309 6,900 786 324 1,356 
zs may : oa , 3,196 2,644 but 1,272 | 6,512 757 | 308 1,372 
- epee tae) it) Se) Be - | S| Se) | oS) ee 
, Apaues Bakeeaks . ws 85 3,223 | 2,775 a | “= sty oe Vag 

r 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION ® 
Copper Rubber Steel Gold 

Monthly averages or peers Pe ei © vo ate 2 fad 


calendar months 


























} N. | } | i 
Canada | Rhodesia | Ceylon | Malaya Malaya | Australia| Canada India |S. Africa 











Australia | Canada ls. Africa 








































































































~ ae i __'000 tons ay a ; "000 fine ounces 
1988 ....edactumveinecdabs 16-3| 174| 1-91 58-2) 414 106 238 104 oe Re Pa 
1954 pe eS se eaacas 19-5 31-5 7-8| 48-7 | 5-93 185 237} 140) 93-2 364 | 1,102-3 
rr ee ee 21-6 28-9 7°8 53-3 5-89 | 183 337 142 | 87-4 379 | 1,213-7 
1956, February. .ccciessccess 21-9 32-2 4-6 | 51-5 3-99 193 357 | 145 | 77 
| 1 3} 1,233- 
» March. .ccescscececes 25-5 31-5 5-2 | 51-0 6-78 | 202 394 | aol 78-7 30 1398-4 
» MG ab hides x 22-8 30-3 6-7| 48:4| 6-24 180 388 % « 1,288-4 
» MOP ccpctaraatbeses 23-0 32-8 | 72| 43:2) 6-26]... Se 1,349-6 
» JOM cceteE Shesisns, si ua 6-5 52-7 aS 1,351-5 
EXTERNAL TRADE © 
Australia Canada New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa * 
Monthl ‘ Saad i : aye Pied 4 
pe cane Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
— mn. {A ma. $C mn, {NZ mn. rupees : an. an 
1908 os Saeeeeeee | 4% mas 28-2} 33-8 220 | 259 382} 10-71/ 12-27 58-6 29-5/ 11-4 
ee ee ees ee 56-6 67-9 341 | 329 487 20-43 20-33 107-2 36-9 | 26-5 
ae” A 70-1 63-4 393 | 363 499 23-93 21-55 101-9 40-2 | 30-5 
1956, January ............. 63-4 | 55-8 404 | 365 465 22-6 18-7 186-8 41-4 28-8 
» POUR i. 56a066.55. 59-1| 20-6 405| 353 i a 31-6 210-0]... es 
so MARC. 6. sce scceee 80-5 | 77-9 464 | 333 583 owe 31-9 217-4 
» MMwsstiscdss vi5:. 67-9 | 78-6 532 | 388 396 te * 
Pa Re ee ee 72-1 | 90-3 555 435 eee 
EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “ 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings _ Cost of Living 
2 ' : | ho } : 7 ad 7 | i Me ee <7) oer eee bet i Taam 
Australia ‘ Canada | India * EI ;| 5. Africa nea Canada |_ India Pakistan | S. Africa | a 
Says ~ End of period : mn. US dollars 1953 = 100 ose . Pe 
S908 . Seca as oc tias cu 1,265} 1,011| 33555 237 652 56 | ei .. 89° 17 | 73 
2906 . Useapes deeb ivines: 1133; 1,955| 1,782/ +239 416 101 101 5 98 102 | 100 
1908 iii dsdee aus ne 835 1,910; 1,791 | 179 368 104 101 90 4 105 | 101 
1956, February ........+++. | 1,887 | 1,789 185 340 os 101 92 96 106 | 103 
— 3 <r 1,880 1,814 191 335 101 94 96 107 104 
oo Myo caealas sa cepa | «©. 1,875 1,771 214 101 “ - 107 | 105 
” May eee sees eseseeeces 1,895 1,743 | 247 101 =, be — j 10 
oo: ee es. 5 | ¥909, | | poses 
‘ | | 
(*) Electricity production for New Zealand represents about 87 per cent of total generation. (*) Copper and tin refer to metal production. (*) General 
trade (incl re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are cif except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are fob; 
exports ‘are . Trade he India and Pakistan includes that going by land, except for Pakistan in 1948 when figures are for trade by sea and air only ; 
ed and for Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign 


annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning 


exchange h 
S. Africa and S, 


{Attica an 
1948—Macch, se "4 


are those of the government and centr 
odesia relates to Europeans only and for 
1955, including South-West Africa. 

ncluding su.ne long-term securities, 


April Ist of year stat 
al bank; on 
S. Africa includes direct taxes. 


ly figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for 
(*) Including foreign investments. 


(*) Including semi-processed 
(?) In July, 1948, part of holdings was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan.  (*) April, 














































































































| ae 
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| oy - “ea 
| Financial Statistics 
}, ae BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
| EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET ALON NS 
2 > ee 4 . ° 
; ie : For the week ended August 4, 1956, there was The credit gy no song agg Aug. 10,] Aug. 1, | Aus | 
17 an “ above-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking} Street tightened further this week. — : 1955 | “186” | ug. 
E < Funds) of £32,224,000 compared with a surplus of | Tuesday one or two houses were oblige | 
e £11,645,000 in the previous week and a surplus of to take loans at Bank rate, and on Wednes- Dinas Medesnaaa® 3 
£55,157,000 in the corresponding period of last years} day most houses found themselves “in Notes in circulation...... 1,834-6 | 1,979-2 | 1977-7 
7m mai “ helow-line ” las seek reached | : h Notes in banking dept.... 40-8 21-1 22-7 
Net expenditure below-line last week ores the Bank. The sustained purchases by the Govt. debt and securities® | 1,871-2 | 1,996-2 | 1942.. 
£6,270,000, bringing the total deficit to £257,625,000 | Bank in the _ previous fortnight had Other securities... .....« 0-7 0-8 0-3 
£326,025,000 in 1955-56). ’ : = Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 4 
(£326,02 depleted the market’s supplies of maturi Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 30| $9 
; : ties ; and the Bank’s action of forcing the | 
: | April 1, | April 1,] Week | Week | market to take seven-day loans was attri- Pooaite ‘eaciaeeraacan ; 
| Esti- | 1955 | 1956 Jended/ended | buted to its desire to offset the disburse- Public accounts.......... 24-0 4-4) 16-7 
i £'000 mate, eg FON Bas Aug. | Aug. Wi Treasury special account 2-3 
H 1956-57 | Aug. 6, | Aug. 4,] 6, | 4, ments a week later of the £170 million of rss “aad ae | i 
. 6, | Be ee ee eb Ness cdditccccneee 
| aggh ied aes | 196 | maturing unconverted War Bonds. - The Others «40-4240. vevevee [ee 681] 73-9 | 10-3 
; | | amount of the week’s penal borrowings is | c [Oth --sserreeereeseres | S245 | 289-0 | 2751 
j Ord. Revenue ° ee : : ‘ , 
' Income Tax....... '2085,500] 354,630 392,490] 23,585 27,307| Teflected in Wednesday’s :Bank return, * = water ager eet bigs Bier 2 Me ae Me 
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You'll find the answer in 
‘THE STANDARD BANK REVIEW’ 


This informative publication — issued monthly — contains 
current facts and figures about economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions throughout South, Central and East | 
Africa. 
A copy of this helpful booklet will gladly be sent to 
any who contemplate extending or developing their interests 
in Africa. Please address your request to the Secretary. 





THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET & 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON EC4 
LONDON WALL BRANCH: 63 LONDON WALL, EC2 


WEST END BRANCHES 
9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WC2 & SUFFOLK HOUSE, 117 PARK LANE, W1 


Over 725 offices throughout South, East and Central Africa 




















Are you thinking 


of a Pension Fund? 
With over half a century’s fl rou 


experience of trust administration 
we gladly place our services 
at your disposal. 


Enquiries may be made at LONDON BRANCH 
any branch of the Bank. 


We take pleasure In announcing 
the opening of our 





at 
| 82, King William Street, London E.C.4 


MARTINS BANK | 








on 
eng JULY 16, 1956 
TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, HEAD OFFICE, 


THE MITSUBISHI BANK LID. 


WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 





Branches of the Department at 


80, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 16, Whitehall, $.W.1. 
43, Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2. 28-30, Park Row, Leeds, 1. oa ae g(t pa 
24, Grey Street, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 9, Highgate, Kendal. | er: cing a 


Cable Address: “CHYODABANK” LONDON 
OVER 600 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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we | 
Pe AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION | 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... $25,000,000 | 
| RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS “ sasveno0e 
RESER 
NATURAL RESOURCES....+ = 
HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 
Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Manager : MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers: $.W. P. Perry-Aldworth; M. D. Scott 


ad 


FACTS ABOUT 


HER PEOPLE......INDUSTRIES AND 
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| 

| 

| 
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booklet of 100 pages entitled Rangoon Hong Kong Johore Bahru lloilo 





; ; illus BRANCHES 
are contained in. an illustrated | BURMA HONG KONG MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES 
Kowloon Kuala Lumpur Manila 
a a CAMBODIA Mongkok Malacca 
Canada Today”, issued by the Phnom-Penh North Point wear SIAM 
nang 
y will be CEYLON INDIA Singapore Bangkok 
Bank of Montreal A copy Delonabo Bombay Singapore Beneah Bai 
f ‘ Calcutta (Orchard Ra.) 
spire ar CHINA = == JAPAN Sungei Patent rp. KINGDOM | 
Shanghai Kabe Teluk Anson Lendor 
DJAWA (JAVA) Povo 
Djakarta Yokohama NTH. BORNEO USA. | 
Surabaja Brunei Town New York 
' | , MALAYA Jesselton San Francisco | 
LB ANK OF MON REAL EUROPE Cameron Kuala Belait 
Hamburg Highlands Sandakan VIETNAM 
“ee ‘ pitas igo ee | Paris Ipoh Tawau Saigon 
_ Incorporated in Canada th 1817 with limites Kabity ae BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
Mute Loates me: 47 Thee te Strest, London, E.C.2 A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by | 
Head Office : Montreal the Bank's Trustee Companies in 
OVER 660 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE | 


Assets exceed $2,700,000,000 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
OF CALIFORNIA | 

(Incorporated urder the State Laws of California) | 

80, SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, U.S.A. | 

A company incorporated in California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shangha | 
Banking Corporation. } 





























FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE Ask about a 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES | Deposit account with 


WESTERN 
CREDIT LTD. 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


Chairman : abe cen Isaac Foot, P.C. 


G. €. L. Whitmarsh, FAA San A.C.1.S., 
4. R. Trahair, M. A., A.C. is) Nicholas at Trahair 
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> WITHDRA WALS AT SHORT NOTICE < 


NO EXPENSES NO DEPRECIATION 
GROUP ASSETS EXCEED 
£1,000,000 

GROUP CAPITAL, RESERVES & PROVISIONS EXCEED 


£250,000 


! 
Apply through your Financial Advi direct, sit 
_—_ or for Depo 
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W. H. SMITH & SON (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


THE HONOURABLE DAVID J. SMITH REVIEWS THE YEAR’S TRADING 


The Seventh Annual General Meeting of 
W. H. Smith & Son (Holdings) Limited was 
held on August 3rd at the registered office of 
the company, Strand House, Portugal Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


The Honourable David John Smith, JP, the 
chairman, presided. 


The following is his statement which was 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


The financial year under review has been 
the most unsettled and difficult experienced 
for many years. The difficulties encountered, 
and the resulting reduction in our profit 
figure, have been largely caused by three 
labour disputes which took place during the 
year, 

The first was the daily newspaper strike. 
This removed from our wholesale houses, 
bookstalls and shops the sale of all London 
daily papers for the period March 26— 
April 20, 1955. We could effect no savings 
to meet this loss, as the rest of the business 
continued to function and the distribution of 
weeklies, periodicals, books, stationery, etc., 
continued, 


Soon after this strike ended the railway 
strike started. This not only closed all our 
bookstalls to the normal travelling public 
from May 29—June 14, 1955, but cost a 
very considerable sum in distributing papers, 
etc., to all parts of the country by road. Our 
emergency road transport service, which went 
into Operation at once, worked extremely well 
and, with the co-operation of the publishers, 
our deliveries were effected without break. 


When this strike ended we enjoyed normal 
trading conditions for a few months and, with 
the rise in the price of some of the London 
daily papers, we began to recover part of our 
losses in sales. 


Then came the printing dispute in the 
London area which stopped the publication 
of many weekly periodicals and monthly 
magazines from February 16, 1956, until after 
the end of the financial year. This was the 
third severe blow, and again we were unable 
to make any significant economies to meet 
this temporary setback in sales. 


In all, these three disputes meant a heavy 
loss in sales with no corresponding saving 
in expenses. During the strike periods we 
did not dismiss or lay off one single employee. 
Some 20 men at our Alacra factory were 
affected by the printing dispute ; all but one 
of these men, I am glad to say, are now at 
work again. 


1 think it speaks well for the resilience and 
enterprise of this business that we were able 
to weather these three severe blows. 


RISING EXPENSES 


In common with most businesses we have 
had to face a steep rise in expenses during 
this year. Under normal circumstances the 
extra gross profit on increased sales would 
have gone a long way towards offsetting this 
rise, but the particular difficulties which I 
have already mentioned and which were out- 
side our contro] have prevented this. We 


shall again have increases in expenditure to 
meet in the coming year, as the following 
facts show. 


During 


the last financial year wages 


increased by £564,365. Since 1948 wages 
have been steadily rising, and without any 
significant growth in the labour force our 
wage bill has increased from £3,!81,978 in 
1948-49 to £5,433,476 in 1955-56, an increase 
of 70.76 per cent. Annual increases have been 
as follows: 


1949/50 £303,370 (9.53 per cent increase) 
1950/51 £276,694 (7.94 per cent increase) 
1951/52 £359,122 (9.55 per cent increase) 
1952/53 £212,796 (5.16 per cent increase) 
1953/54 £292,512 (6.75 per cent increase) 
1954/55 £242,639 (5.25 per cent increase) 
1955/56 £564,365 (11.59 per cent increase) 


_ The balance of the large increases granted 
in the last year have still to be met in the 
current financial year 


Rates charged by British Railways for 
carriage of our goods have increased during 
the past year, and during 1956-57 our 
expenditure under this heading is likely to 
rise by £42,000. 


The new rating valuation-falls very heavily 
on a company such as ours with shops in 
the best sites. It will involve an increased 
cost of about £140,000 per annum. 


During the year we have recast the pen- 
sion arrangements for our staff. Our super- 
annuation scheme, started as long ago as 1894, 
has now been brought up to date and will, 
we believe, provide good and generous 
benefits for our staff. The-main change has 
been that pensions will now be related to 
retiring salary rather than to a money pur- 
chase scheme, and a valuable extra benefit 
is the widows’ pension. This new scheme 
will cost an additional £40,000 per annum. 


It can be seen from an examination of these 
items alone that even greater efforts will have 
to be made by both management and staff so 
to expand the business and to examine the 
methods we are using that these constantly 
rising expenses are either absorbed by 
increased business or reduced by more 
economical methods. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


We are losing no opportunity to expand 
the business where we see good prospects. 
To finance such expansion substantial capital 
expenditure is essential for modernising and 
improving existing shops and bookstalls and 
wholesale houses, for opening new ones and 
for acquiring new businesses. In recent years 
capital expenditure has averaged just over 
£400,000 per annum and it -is worth while 
reminding ourselves that this money can 
most economically be found out of the profits 
of W. H. Smith & Son, Limited. It is 
essential that our shareholders, the members 
of the staff and the management should be 
aware of this fact. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


The rebuilding of our Birmingham and 
Hull wholesale houses, mentioned in my 
statement last year, is now well under way 
and both will be finished during the present 
financial year. When completed I do not 
think there will be any better planned or 
better equipped wholesale distributing ware- 
houses in the country. Two new wholesale 


depots have been opened at Weston-super- 
Mare and Goole. 


We have opened a fine retail shop in Hull, 
which has made a most encouraging start, 
Other new retail shops have been opened 
in Ringwood, Hemel Hempstead, Bishop 
Auckland, Cowes, and Ripon. 


Our policy of modernising and improving 
our shops and bookstalls is continually going 
forward, and many branches have been 
either entirely or partly refitted during the 
year. The effects on the sales have been 
excellent. 


We have found that the installation of 
bookstalls in hospitals is particularly popular 
with both patients and staff, and we now 
have seven bookstalls in hospitals. Two new 
ones were opened during the year. 


During the year literary brains trusts were 
organised by our publicity department at 
several public schools and at the Sunday 
Times Book Exhibition at the Royal Festival 
Hall and were broadcast by the BBC. Many 
well-known personalities in the world of 
literature took part in them and they proved 
extremely popular. We believe they did 
much to raise the company’s prestige in the 
book world. 


We also made an experiment in advertising 
on television from the new Midland station. 
Though no spectacular results were obtained 
we have reason to know that the programme 
was well liked and attracted a large viewing 
public. 


STAFF TRAINING 


The staff training college to which I re- 
ferred last year has been opened, and courses 
for our retail staff have been running since 
November, 1955. Those members of the 
staff who have attended have derived con- 
siderable benefit from the courses and from 
the discussions and interchange of ideas 
which they have been able to have with their 
colleagues from different parts of the coun- 
try. am satisfied that this college will play 
an important and useful part in your com- 
pany. 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit shown in the consolidated profit 
and loss account, after charging additional 
amounts under the heading of “supple- 
mentary payments to staff superannuation 
and pension funds,” as referred to in the 
notes on the accounts is £1,475,911. 


It will be noted that it has been possible 
to credit £30,000 representing provision for 
taxation for previous periods no longer re- 
quired (as against £65,000 for the previous 
year): after taking into account this credit 
the charge for taxation is £836,821 (against 
£972,753). 

After charging taxation the consolidated 
net profit for the year is £639,090 (against 
£801,612 for the previous year). Out of this 
amount {£268,000 has been transferred to 
general reserve and £7,403 has been added 
to the balance of profit carried forward. 

The total net dividends on the Preference 
and Ordinary shares of W. H. Smith and Son 
(Holdings) Ltd. amounted to £363,687, the 
small variation in the total compared with 
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the previous year arising from the difference 
in the standard rate of income tax for part 
of the year 1954-55. 


The movements in the 
reserves are shown 
accounts, 


balance-sheet 
in the notes on the 


Properties, plant, motor vehicles, fittings 
and fixtures, etc., have increased during the 
year by £514,445, after deducting deprecia- 
tion and sales. The gross total expenditure 
under these headings amounted to £782,446. 


The_current assets less the current liabili- 
ties decreased during the year by £393,240. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


W. H. Smith & Son (Alacra) Limited.— 
This company, which manufactures con- 
tinuous stationery to run over specialised 
attachments to typewriters and accounting 
machines, had a successful year. Unfar- 
tunately in the last few weeks it was seriously 
affected by the printing dispute, but even so 
it earned a good profit. We are confident 
that we have an excellent product and that 
this wholly-owned subsidiary will make 
progress and increased profits. 


Versatile Fittings (WHS) Limited.—This 
company, which started operations just before 
the end of the year under review, has been 
formed to market a particularly flexible and 
easily erected type of shop fittings. W. H 
Smith & Son, Limited, will make extensive 
use of these fittings when redesigning old 
shops or opening new ones. The response 
from members of the shop-fitting trade in 
Great Britain has been encouraging, and 
plans are being made to develop export busi- 
ness to the Continent and other parts of the 
world. 


W. H. Smith & Son (Canada) Limited.— 
Mr George Renison, a Canadian who was 
previously a part-time director of our 
Canadian subsidiary, has now been appointed 
full-time managing director. We feel sure 
‘that the new arrangement will have consider- 
able advantages. The progress we have made 
in establishing ourselves in Canada has been 
slow and we still have some way to go before 
this subsidiary makes a profit. However, we 
believe that Canada has a great future, and 
a well-run business there must share in that 
future. 


DIRECTORS 


I am very glad to say. that Mr Hugh 
Saunders, deputy managing director of the 
Rio Tinto Company Limited, has joined the 
board of directors. 


STAFF 


This year has been a hard one for the staff 
in view of the three disputes to which I 
have already referred. I cannot speak too 
highly of the efforts made by all members 
of the staff to tackle a difficult situation. 


DIVIDEND POLICY AND PROSPECTS 


During the five years 1950-51 to 1954-55 
the group’s reserves have increased by over 
£1,600,000, which is slightly more than the 
total net dividends paid in respect of the same 
period. ° The developments planned for the 
current financial year and the results so far 
achieved indicate that it should be a reason- 
ably successful one. In view therefore of 
the extent to which we have built up the 
reserves in the past and our belief that the 
setback in profits in 1955-56 was-only tem- 
porary we have decided to recommend the 
payment of the same dividend as last year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


HICK, HARGREAVES & 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


PROGRESS AND STRENGTH 
MAINTAINED 


MR W. D’ARCY MADDEN’S SPEECH 


The sixty-fifth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Hick, Hargreaves and Company, 
Limited, was held on August 8th, at Bolton. 


Mr W. D’Arcy Madden, CBE, JP,, the 
Chairman and Managing Director, presided 
and in the course of his speech said: The 
Company has again experienced a most satis- 
factory year and its progress and financial 
strength have been well maintained. 


The net profit before tax is £578,958, 
which is an increase of 10 per cent over 
the previous year. This is after providing 
full depreciation amounting to £50,083 on 
the revalued fixed assets to which I referred 
in my speech last year. Taxation amounts 
to £284,129 or 50 per cent of the profits 
earned, and the balance available with 
£35,141 brought in from the previous year 
is £329,970. 


DIVIDENDS AND BONUS 


Of the final net profit, £190,405 or 65 per 
cent is retained in the business and a final 
dividend of 10 per cent together with a 
bonus of 3} per cent, on the capital as 
increased by the scrip bonus issue on May 
2nd last, is recommended. This gives a 
total distribution for the year of 25 per cent 
of the net profit for the year available for 
appropriation. This year the sum of £26,000 
has been set aside from the profits for a 
bonus for the Company’s employees. 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, you will 
notice that the issued share capital today 
is increased to £756,000 through the bonus 
issue I have already mentioned, having the 
effect of reducing the Capital Reserve to 
£182,121. Also that the authorised share 
capital has been increased to £1} million. 
The Plant Replacement Reserve has been 
consolidated with the General Reserve, which 
now stands at {1 million. On the other 
side, there is a substantial increase in the 
value of Work-in-Progress, while cash and 
investments total £883,077. The excess of 


current assets over current liabilities is 
£1,605,818. 


WORKS IN FULL PRODUCTION 


The works have continued in full pro- 
duction during the year. The contracts on 
our books still exceed £4 million sterling 
and include Condensing and Feed Heating 
contracts for the Central Electricity Authority 
for commissioning up to the end of 1960, 


which include five plants of 120 MW 
capacity. We have also received further 
orders for auxiliary equipment for the 


Atomic Power Stations now under construc- 
tion. The expanded nuclear power pro- 
gramme to 1965 now announced will offer 
further opportunities in this important field. 


The new testing and research building to 
which I referred last year will shortly be in 
operation. As stated in the Accounts, our 
commitments for Capital Expenditure are 
approximately £123,000, and further pro- 
posals for increasing the efficiency and pro- 
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ductivity of the Works are under consid.;, 
tion. 


THE OUTLOOK 


My remarks last year in regard to co: 
petition, high cost, and lower profit mar, 
apply still more forcibly today. Moreo 
the increasing size of power units will 
evitably result in fewer, if larger, orders | 
the manufacturers of these equipments. W):/ 
this outlook, notwithstanding our satisfactory 
order book and strong position, it is neces 
sary to conserve our financial resources (5 
meet any developments which may lie ahe id 
This is the policy your Directors hav; 
adopted and which I feel sure will recei\: 
your full support. 


The relations between the managemen: 
and the employees of the company continuc 
to be happy and satisfactory, and the Dire 
tors wish to express appreciation of their 
work and loyal co-operation during the year 


The report and accounts were adopted 


HOVIS LIMITED 


EFFORTS TO STABILIZE PRICES 





The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Hovis Limited was held on July 3lst in 
London, Mr J. F. Morton (Chairman) 
presiding. After paying tribute to the 
wholehearted devotion and great ability of 
Mr Cecil Gordon Wood, whose retirement 
from the office of Managing Director ws 
announced at the meeting, the chairman said 


The Organization’s turnover in all milling 
products has risen to over £10 million, and 
that of trading activities unconnected with 
milling to over £2 million. The increase in 
turnover, however, has not been sufficient to 
offset the diminution in the profit margins ; 
this accounts for the reduction in trading 
profits In conformity with the Prime 
Minister’s request, we have done our utmost 
to stabilize prices, so essential to the econo 
mic well-being of the country today. 


Nevertheless, price stabilization can only 
be achieved if the costs o° all means of pro 
duction, including services of every kind, 
remain reasonably constant. Some fluctu: 
tions are bound to occur in a healthy, free 
economy and, of course, there is little we can 
do to counter a rise in price of essential 
imports of raw materials. But a great deal 
can be done in this country. Co-ordination 
of the will to combat inflation is surely pos- 
sible if the leapfrog incidence of inflationary 
trends is halted, and in this respect the public 
services must all set an example if govern- 
mental exhortations afe to receive whole- 
hearted response. Our own efforts, so far, 
have brought about a measure of sacrifice 
which can only be endured if other members 
of the economic community fairly play their 
part. The margin of profit in the milling 
industry is already low, particularly when 0: 
takes into account the high costs of replacing 
capital equipment, the essential charge for 
the depreciation of which must form part of 
the total cost of the product. 


As Hovis is unsubsidised, the termination 
of the bread subsidy will finally remove t'« 
artificial price distinctions that now exist. [' 
is satisfactory to know that even under 
present adverse conditions the sales of our 
main product, Hovis, still greatly exceed the 
pre-war demand. Moreover, since the end 
the financial year Hovis flour sales have 


shown a most encouraging tendency \ 
increase. 


‘The report was adopted and a total dis 
tribution of 12} per cent on the Ordinary 
Stock was approved. 
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BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S.A 


The annual general meeting of the Banque 
Internationale 4 Luxembourg S.A. was held 
in Luxembourg on May 24th, and the follow- 
ing are details of the report presented by the 
Board of Directors, which surveys the Bank’s 
work from the time of its establishment: 


The Banque Internationale 4 Luxembourg 
was founded on April 14, 1856 by Grand 
Ducal decree as Luxembourg’s first bank of 
issue, and opened its doors on August 1, 
1856. 


BANK OF ISSUE 


In the course of an eventful century, which 
witnessed two world wars and saw the coun- 
try occupied twice within 25 years, the Bank 
continued to discharge its main function for 
the benefit of the country’s economy. 


Circulation rose from Thaler 1,226,800 
during its first year of operations to Frs. 6} 
million on December 31, 1914, and Frs. 20 
million in 1955. 


CAPITAL 


The Bank’s statutes fixed its initial capital 
in 1856 at Frs. 40 million, although the first 
subscription totalled but Frs. 3 million. By 
1919 this figure had risen to Frs. 25 million. 
After severe postwar difficulties, this capital 
was reconstituted at an Extraordinary Gen- 
eral Meeting on March 15, 1920. Once the 
setbacks resulting from the second occupa- 
tion had been overcome, the Bank’s capital 
was further raised to Frs. 30 million at an 
ee General Meeting on May 29, 


LUXEMBOURG 
CENTENARY YEAR 


REVIEW OF PROGRESS 


RESERVES 


_Reserve appropriations were effected con- 
sistently from the time the Bank was first 
established, and by December, 1915, they 
had reached a total of Frs. 8,650,000. In 
1944, after the country had been liberated, 
the opening balance sheet in francs showed 
reserves as Frs. 28 million. By the close of 
the year under review a total of Frs. 86 
million had been set aside in the Bank’s 
reserve funds. 


CREDITORS 


The Bank’s history has been an example 
of the elementary truth that a bank lives by 
the confidence of the public. 


The number of current accounts, deposit 
accounts, and savings accounts rose steadily, 
and balances had reached the total of Gold 
Frs. 10 million by the end of the first 25 
years. During the next 20 years these balances 
increased regularly at the rate of Gold Frs. 
1 million a year, and totalled Gold Frs. 30 
million in 1901. Progress was even more 
rapid thereafter, and by 1920 a total of Frs. 
122 million had been reached, At the end of 
its first century of business, the Banque In- 
ternationale 4 Luxembourg S.A. could point 
to the proud figure of Frs. 2,500 million, 
comprising balances in current, deposit and 
savings accounts. 


BRANCHES 


The Bank covers the whole territory of 
the Grand Duchy, with two branches in 
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Luxembourg town and 18 branches through- 

out the country. This represents a density 

of one bank counter for 2,800 people, com- 

one with 7,550 in Belgium and 12,000 in 
rance, 


PROFITS 


The Bank’s reserves up to 1918 were 
entirely exhausted as a result of the Currency 
Law of December 11, 1918. Since then, in 
spite of the setback following the Second 
World War, reserves have risen encourag- 
ingly, and stand at Frs. 86 million today. 


Dividends fluctuated around 8 per cent 
during the 58 years from 1856 to 1914. From 
1920 to 1943, the rate remained steady at 
5 per cent, and payments at the same rate 
were resumed in 1948. Since then there has 
been an upward tendency in dividend pay- 
ments, and the rate rose to 6 per cent in 1952 
and 1953, and to 7 per cent in 1954. The 
dividend proposed for 1955 again amounts to 
5 per cent with an additional Centenary divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Max Lambert, Luxembourg, Chairman ; 
Félix Chomé, Luxembourg, Deputy Chair- 
man; Max Arendt, Luxembourg; André 
Bahuet, Paris; Charles Bech, Diekirch ; 
Louis Lehembre, Brussels ; Fernand Loesch, 
Luxembourg ; Victor Prost, Grevenmacher ; 
Willy Putz, Luxembourg; Leon Richard, 
Luxembourg ; Albert Wehrer, Luxembourg ; 
Joseph Wolter, Luxembourg. 
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Balance Sheet as at 3lst December, 1955 





ASSETS 
Liquid Assets 


Miscellaneous Debtors :— 


Frs. 

CN NS och dwcccccenavtcttececdccceces 104,064,616.78 
Postal Cheques, Savings Bank and Banque 

Nationale de Belgique..............--- 
Accounts Receivable (Short-term) .......- 
Bank Balances (at Sight) .............+-- 
Bank Balances (Time)..........++++++++- 
Bills of Exchange. .........ccccccccccees 


seeee 
seeee 
eee 


wenats 492,929,458.80 


pa OS Pree Frs.320,672,552.18 
, 320,435,582.91 


Current Liabilities 
Note issue ........ 


72,466, 198.91 
192,579,059.97 
1,164,215,292.55 
7,482,774.61 Deposits (in Excess 


Savings Accounts .. 


Miscellaneous Creditors .......-++00++seeeeees 


ee 
Fiduciary Funds... 


641,108,135.09 Fixed Liabilities 





Securities 


Foreign Government Funds.. ,, 
Other fixed interest-bearing 
MID i ncecaacb te tess 


SN UN a ras he oe 6.6 ni 0 Frs. 125,569, 123.— 
39, 511,543.46 


39,692,492.02 P 
rofit 
26, 142,061.12 Balance brought forward from 


errr 
Statutorv Reserve 
Free Reserve .... 
Revaluation 1944 








230,915,219.60 





ND: «, co tacddeseccereaeedessvccees 98,810,431.57 preceding year... 
Reape a See tia. wen: 
Fixed Assets 
OO SS rere eee Frs. 30,000,000.— 
Fixtures and Fittings........ p.m. 30,000,000.— 


3,056,700, 141.— 








Accounts Payable (Short-term) ............+++ 
Bank Credits (at Sight) .....ccccccccecccscces 
ee? BLL SRPCPPrUCrererecrrreriere. 
Deposits (up to One Month) ..........+-+0+++ 


LIABILITIES 

Frs. 
20,000,000.— 
521,818.32 
143,770,479.59 
295,392.24 
1,667,910,266.— 
417,379,845.94 
420,154,229.89 
109, 106,388.25 
159,704,321.48 
22,128,953.12 


OF Ghee RE 6 cic ccsesce 


eee eee eee ee 


ee ee ee 





Seagwesws 30,000,000.— 
pune twee Frs. 3,000,000.— 
ertrere » 28,000,000.— 
ccccccces » 23,000,000.— 

$4,000,000.— 
sinadeaes Frs. 3,371,864.71 
gisqueane »  8,356,581.46 

11,728,446.17 








3,056,700, 141.— 
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LORRAINE-ESCAUT 


(Paris) 
INCREASED TURNOVER 


The annual general meeting of Lorraine- 
Escaut was held in Paris on June 19th, 
Monsieur Jean Raty presiding, and the fol- 
lowing is a summary of the report presented 
by the Board of Directors : 


EXPANSION 


The report outlines the activity of the iron 
and steel industry and of the tube industry 
during the year under review. These two 
industries benefited from the general expan- 
sion of the economy and increased their pro- 
duction by 18.4 per cent and 23.2 per cent 
respectively over the figures for the previous 
year, 

The iron and steel industry came up 
against certain difficulties, however, which 
may prevent as rapid and regular a progress 
as the present demand on the steel markets 
requires. 


The report goes om to stress the problems 
caused by the cost of raw materials such as 
fuel and scrap, whose supply gave rise to a 
certain amount of concern. Little progress 
was made in the field of transport charges 
within the area covered by the European 


Coal and Steel Community, a fact which 
lends added emphasis to the interest shown 
by the iron and steel industry in Eastern 
France in the project of building a Moselle 
canal, 


PRICES 


Particular emphasis was placed on the 
serious question of prices which leave the 
iron and steel industry with margins insuffi- 
cient to make the necessary investments and 
to insure a proper return on capital invested. 


In the circumstances, in view of the price 
increases effected by most of its foreign com- 
petitors, the industry had no alternative to 
the recent increase in its scale of prices. 


In the tube industry development was very 
satisfactory on the whole, both on the home 
market and in export trade, and prospects 
seem favourable. 


INVESTMENT 


An extensive construction programme was 
carried out during the year, including among 
its main projects two new blast furnaces at 
Longwy and Thionville and the new housing 
for heavy plates at the Mont-Saint-Martin 
rolling mill, which was taken into service 
over a period of several months and which 
will be extended even further in order to 
raise its production capacity. 


Work on other new installations is planned 
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to begin before the end of the current year 
or at the beginning of 1957, including the 
production line for the manufacture of large 
welded tubes at Sedan as one of the mos 
important projects. 


FINANCE 


The report concludes by referring to the 
important financial operations conducted by 
the Company during the year, either on ir; 
own account or as part of a group, and by 
giving an account of the progress and the 
results of the companies in which Lorraine- 
Escaut has an interest and which, on the 
whole, had a favourable year. 


TURNOVER AND PROFITS 


The Company’s turnover during the year 
rose to Frs.74,419m., as against Frs.59,632m. 
in 1954 and output developed as follows : 


1955 1954 

Tons Tons 
Seeel. «.....si00c0s Aare 1,375,000 
TUWOs -gatinkcs 269,000 222,000 
COOP Kacinstties 4,241,000 3,600,000 


Profits totalled Frs.978,614,958 and it was 
proposed to declare a dividend of 7 per cen: 
gross as, compared with a dividend of 6 per 
cent gross for the preceding year. 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 























The Trust Company of Cuba 


HABANA, CUBA. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF JUNE 30, 1956. 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash Hand, in Banco Nacional de Cuba and IE iio otis as nstevcassxessensncipieigdialtudcs dae $187,400,330.49 
Due from BOAKS.....00500000recsvscvesecsescoesseceeee sess $ 62,798,243.11 Acceptances under Letters of Credit.............cscesee- 809,474. 
Republic of Cuba Bonds and Other Public Securities  60,978,400.00 UE IND ccc cerccccoucdsvcietgienepbevisisielamebia 496,431.66 
Stock of Banco Nacional de Cuba 488,000.00 Capital Funds: 
Other Securities ................3 ~ 2,048, 582.17 GR As i snd sdsacindacrcacseudueasadciiie $ 5,000,000.00 
Loans and Discounts............. 61,521,822.98 ng ES EL RAM 5,300,000.00 
IEE TINE civ cvisncevsesasanactecsoccseonss. 2,807,830.43 Undivided Profits ..................... 171,214.10 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances ve 1,809,474.80 RRR RE 602,550.00 $ 11,073,764.10 
items in Transit with Branches ........................... 5,728, 544.36 
ir ccc wi yveapccceavasenbuds 2,599, 103.20 
$200, 780,001.05 $200,780,001.05 

DEPOSITS CAPITAL FUNDS 
Ae I iii chasis oucsecdbncendaaDunbehesiacscaneescy $187,400,330.49 ET PEIN, FI RES $ 11,073,764.10 
I Ne oa ss cin Snack in bvescdesbudambiocons 161,957,126.15 BOND FREED sccsnecinrscveasdeceesadanicdaasaa wean 








ANTONIO RANGEL 
Chairman Executive Committee 


GONZALO R. ARELLANO 
President, Por Larrafiaga Fabrica de 
Tabacos, S.A. 
JORGE BARROSO 
President, Cia. Azucarera Central Cuba 
JULIO BATISTA 
Secretary 
JOSE M. BOSCH 
President, Cia. Ron Bacardi, S.A. 








EOARD OF DIRECTORS 


























10,426, 153.93 





AGUSTIN BATISTA 
President and Chairman of the Board 


EUTIMIO FALLA 

Sucesi6n de L. Falla Gutiérrez 
ALFONSO FANJUL 

Vice-President, Cuban Trading C. ompany 
PAUL MENDOZA 

President, Banco Hipotecario Mendoza 


JOSE A. MESTRE 
Manager 














JOSE I. DE LA CAMARA 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 
JUAN J. MARABOTTO 
Vice-Chairman Executive Committee 
LUIS RANGEL 
Vice-President 
CESAR RODRIGUEZ 
President, Almacenes Ultra, S.A. 


HUMBERTO SOLIS 
Secteiary, Solis Entrialgo y Cia., S.A. 




















Australia: £8.5s. (sterling) 


Canada: $21.50 or £7.14s. Hongkong : £7 Malaya: £6.15 

East Africa: £5.5s. India & Centon : £6 New Zeslead z £9 (sterling) 
Egypt : £5.5s. Iran: £6 Iraq > £6 Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 
Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. Israel : £6 2 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 
Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. 


Japan: £9 


Pakistan : £6 





Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
Sudan : £5,10s. 

Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


-RARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN ECONOMIC 
na SOCIAL STUDIES — 
Applications are invited for the above studentships, 
one 


tenable for year in the first spatenee. and renewable 
for a further , mot exceeding two years. The 
studentships are normally of the value of £350 or £400 pe 

annum, are to tes who have obtained 








the degree of Bachelor 
approved i ember “1 > es 
later than the Registrar, The 
University, Manchest 13, — whom Cerdhee particulars 
and forms of application may be obtaine 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


Applications ae invited ie the post of Computer in 
the Department of Econom The salary will be on the 
scale £400 x £25 to £500 my annum.—Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Registrar, University College, 
Singleton Park, Swansea, by Ss papplications Must be 
received by Saturday, Anum as 


LONDON COUNTY COUNC eo. 


Technical College for the Furnishing Trades. 
of Social and pe a a Histor, 
for the Foremanship course. ate of payment (at present 
under review), 46s. 6d. per class. Ne forms trom 
Secretary at College, Pitfield Street ’ returned 
by August 30, 1956, (1500) 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The Executive Committee invites applications for the 
post of Secretary, —_ made vacant by the death of 
Mrs F. S, Stone. The appointment will be for a year 


or Master in this or any other 
should be sent, not 








Teacher 
required Monday evenings 





n the first with prospects of continuance 
The rr will be in the range of £1,100 to £1,450, 
with F.S.S.U. provision and family allowances. —Appili- 
cations, with the names of two referees, should be sent to 
the Acting Secretary om whom further rticulars may 
be obtained) at 2 Dean” Trench Street, London, S.W.1, 
not later than September 30th. 











THe es oe PRODUCE MARKETING» COM. 
LIMITED, BUCKINGHAM GATE, 
LONDON, S.W.1, has a n= -yl for a trainee. Applicants 


should be ‘Nig good University degree, 
a study of Ee cF Commercial subjects being an 
advantage. per annum. 


£ 
The successful conaidane will receive a thorough training 


in the work of the Company and of the Marketing Board 
Organisation as a e is a view to eventual promotion 
to the Company's seni 


Apply in own * nandwriting, giving full details of age, 
in ane etc., 
n case of yl now in the United Kingdom 
The Managing Director, 
Produce 





Nigerian Mark Cc Limi 
; Y — ‘ompany Limited, 
Applicants at prea at of the Uni in the 
any niversities in t 
United Kingdom requested to apply through the 
Secretary their “Deaventty Appointments Board who 


will forward their cation to the Nigerian Produce 
Marketing Company Limited. 
In_the case of applicants in Nigeria to: 
The Director, 
Department of Marketing and Exports, 
Constanza House, 


igeria. 
__ The closing date for applications is August 31, 1956. 
MASEETING en ll ie by N.C. B.'s 
Marketing Department at London Headq 
Head of Section concerned wi 5 ache questions on prices 
and utilisation of fuel, at with the marketing aspects 
of coconerntes and development in the industry. Appli- 
have first-class administrative ability, sound 
commercial experience, a kno 





i technical background. Appointment (super- 
annuable) with inclusive range £1,660-£2,375 male accord- 
eX, qualifications and experience. 

with full particulars of age, education, qualifica- 
tions and experience, to National Board, Staff Dept., 
Hobart House, London, $.W.1, marking envelope SS/367. 


before September 3, 1956. 


RADUATE IN ECONOMICS required for Statistics 
department of well-known Cov | engineering frm. 
Some experience of Market Ana an advantag 
Interesting permanent tion, Gere factory witb 
excellent working Pension 5 
Applications, with full particulars, to Box 484 


ASSTANT STATISTICIANS required by N.C.B.’s 
Statistics Branch at London Headquarters. Degree in 
mathematical statisti 


prac pro’ are required. A intments 
(superannuable), according to qualifications and experience, 
within inclusive scales, either £834 to £1,031 male, £754 
= —— female, or £770 to £898 male, £694 to £810 
Write, with full particulars of age, education, qualifica- 
tions and experience, to National Coal Board, Staff 
pt.. Hobart House, $.W.1, marking envelope 
S$S/359, before August 18, 1956. 


TURNER BROTHERS ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD., 
ROCHDALE, invites applications for a post of an 
unusual nature which offers a great deal 

initiative. The work will comprise the collation of 
Statistical information oovees most of the Company’s 
activities and the presentation of such information in the 
form of charts. ee S should have a knowledge of 


of scope for 


GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN 


Applications are invited for the i 

post of Director, 
Commercial Audit, Pakistan Audit Department, from 
qualified Accountants having previous experience of 
Government audit and accounts work. The appointment 
will be on a contract basis for five years. Salary for 
the first year will be at the rate of 2,250 rupees per 
month with increments of 100 rupees per month for the 
—, third and fourth years of the contract. First 
a Sca passage for self and family for outward 
journey and return on completion of contract. Free 
| treatment and attendance, according to Rules, 
Cave on average pay at 1/llth of duty plus leave on 
medical certificate. One leave Passage admissible each 
way after completion of three years’ service. Permission 
ee 6 to Contributory Provident Fund, Sterling 
em ll iable to serve in either of the two Wings of 
Any further information required ma be obtai 
the Chief Auditor, High Commission for wow gg 
Lowndes ware, London, S$.W.1, to whom applications 


with the names of t : 
August 25, 1956 we refecets should be forwarded by 


EXECUTIVE PRESIDENT—C ANADIAN 
SUBSIDIARY 


British Company of Light Industrial 
with several manufacturing establishments in 


A leading 
Engineers, 


the U_K., foreign Subsidiaries, and a world-wide 
organisation, intends to appoint immediately a Senior 
Executive Engineer, who can be groomed to take over 


in two years the duties and responsibiliti 
of its Canadian selling Subsidiary meee 

The opportunities attached to this post are consider- 
able, and the person appointed will require outstanding 
potentiality, in addition to the following basic 
qualifications : 

(1) Age group, 37-42, inclusive. 

(2) An engincering background, preferably university 
pA. a or member of recognised professional body. 

(3) Direct experience of the problems associated with 
selling precision products over a wide engineering field. 

(4) Sound executive experience, with recognisable 
capacity for effective administrative control at the highest 
eves 


(5) The drive and leadership necessary to direct and 


expand the activities of an already well-established 
organisation. 
Companies, if any, 


to which applications are not to 
be forwarded, should be marked on the back of the 
envelope. 

Applications should be addressed, in an 
endorsed Canadian Appointment, to Box A 7390, 
Smith & Son Ltd., Strand House, London, W.C.2. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


yes ye s JOHNSON (Gt. Britain) LTD. 
have an for a woman as a SENIOR 
RESEARCH "Or FICER at the Head Office of 
the company at Slough. appointment will 
involve entire responsibility for a long term 
research project requiri - setting up and 
training of a small field force 


The successful candidate is likely to be about 
30-35 years of age and have a sound university 
background with some knowledge of statistical 
method or mathematics. She will certai 
well experienced in the design and control through 
all stages of field surveys and/or consumer pancis 
and have had personal experience in the field. 


The commencing salary will be dependent on 
qualifications and experience but will not be 
than £1,000 p.a. Applications, in confidence, 
setting out full Paetails and salaries carned, to 
Johnson & Johnson (Gt. Britain) Ltd., c/o 93 Park 
ne, London, W.1, marking the envelope 

“ Research Appointment.” 


OLONIAL ASSISTANT.—Applications are invited for 
the post of Assistant in the eye ge Section 
of the Labour Party. Some knowledge of colonial affairs 
yr~ research experience desirable. Salary £600-£650. 
lication forms, which are obtainable from Mr Morgan 
Ph, ips, Secretary of the Labour Party, Transport House, 
Smith Square, London, S.W.!, should be returned, 
together with specimens of written work, not later than 
August 31, 1956. 


AXATION : International firm of Chartered 

Accountants has vacancies for men wishing to 
specialise in taxation. Previous ¢xperience an advantage 
but not essential. ‘Good prospects and interesting work 
with rapid promotion for the right men. Salaries in 
accordance with quaiifications and experience. Pension 
scheme.—Write Box W.437, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad 
Street, E.C.2. 


envelope 
W.H 











SOLARTRON 


PUBLICITY MANAGER 

We are seeking an outstanding man capable of 
advising the Board on all publicity and advertising 
matters who also has the ability to build up and 
lead effectively a team of technical writers and 
publicity assistants. This is a challenging and 
stimulating opportunity with the rapidly expand- 
ing Solartron Group of Companies who manu- 
facture a wide range of electronic test equipment 
and industrial control equipment for an inter- 

tional market. 
ma Wide experience in the fields of technical 
writing, pico and modern methods 
of exhibition and display planning will be neces- 
sary and an extensive understanding of ciectronics 
or a similar technical field is almost essential 
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COMMERCIAL ENGINEERS 
(ELECTRICAL) 


A vacancy exists with the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority, Industrial Group, in the Commercial 
Department of the Technical Policy Branch, industrial 
buries Headquarters, Risicy, Warrington, Lancs. 

‘tuties associated with this post are nove! in 
chafacter and present an interesting opportunity for 
ndertaking responsibility for the assessment of the 
econounical and commercial aspects of nuclear power 
generation. 

The successful candidate will primarily be closely 
associated with the development of nuclear power stations 
by the electricity supply authorities within the U.K. It 
will be necessary for him to acquire a good understanding 
of the various technical processes operated by the Indus- 
trial Group. Opportunity will be given for a period of 
initial training in the specialised field of atomic energy 
QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE: 

Candidates should have a Degree in Electrical Engineer- 


ing, or be Corporate Members of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers. A good commercial background is 
essential, and candidates should preferably have had 


experience in assessing costs of clectrical generation and 
distribution by conventional methods. 

personality and the ability to work in conjunc- 
tion with other members of a large industrial organisation 
are equally important. 

Experience in the field of Metallurgy will be an addi- 
tional qualification, but is not essential. 

SALARY: 

Will be assessed within the scale, £1,705-£1,980 
A contributory Pension Scheme is in operation. 

An Authority house for renting by marricd staff may 
be available in due course, or, alternatively, substantial 
assistance may be given towards legal expenses incurred 
in private purchase. 

Suitably qualified persons are invited to send a postcard, 
quoting Reference 1547, for agotication form, to the 
Recruitment Officer, U.K.A.E.A. U.G.) Meadquarters. 
Risley, Warrington, Lancs. 

Closing date : August 17, 1956. 


HE ORGANISATION FOR EUROPEAN 

ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION, Paris, has a 
vacancy for am economist in the National 
Accounts Division (age under 35). Total tax-free 
emoluments between Fr. 1,480,000 and Fr. 
1,700,000 per annum. Essential qualifications : 
nationality of one of the O.E.E.C. Member 
countries, good honours degree in Economics, 
ability to Sraft well in English, working know- 





ledge of French. Experience in economic 
Statistical analysis an advantage.—Write for 
further information — ge - form to 
Personne! Division, ruc André 
Pascal, Paris, 16¢ 

ELEVISION AUDIENCE MEASUREMENT 
LIMITED want another Account Executive. He must 


have all the qualities of a first-class “ contact” man with 
several years’ (preferably Agency) experience in media 
and/or research. TV experience would be heipful. This 
is a job only for a man who can hold his own at the 
highest level.—Write (in confidence) or telephone for an 
appointment to Martin Maddan, TAM, Chantrey House. 
Eccleston Street, S.W.1. (VICtoria 0331. ) 


—S—=—— = — 


MERICAN PUBLIC RELATIONS EXECU- 

TIVE (U.S. Foreign Service background), 
whose most recent professional services were as 
counsellor to a West European government and 
to a Continental enterprise with worldwide 
exports, is residing in London for family reasons 
His experience is offered to an English firm 
interested in developing its U.S. or 
Hemisphere markets. He maintains 
Manhattan publicity contacts, and is prepared to 
collaborate both at a policy level with manage- 
ment and operationally with sales and advertising 
departments and overseas representatives. — Box 
482. 





SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two cxaminations for 
Lond, Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees: instalments. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this hey degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFOR 


‘THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of CHARTERED 
SECRETARIES to fill secretarial and similar executive 
posts are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept E), 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4, 


ONDON COMPANY MARKETING HIGH-CLASS 
LADIES’ HATS OVER GREAT BRITAIN SEEK 
AGENCY OF A QUALITY BRANDED ARTICLE, 
OTHER THAN HATS, FOR THEIR TWO TRAVEL- 
LERS TO SELL.--WRITE BOX 483 :: 
ee NOT FREEZE! The Banker, in its new, 
bright look, points to the dangers in the policy, too 


widely accepted, of switching the instrument of official 
restraint from monetary action to hortatory talk The 
factual background is provided in an analysis entiticd 


Credit Coe Haited 
THE BANKER in its new format has been the subject 


these subles -* - s and 2 qualification in one of grea f widespread nd favourable, comment. The August 
, Ap —— pa an edventag = = + o ene ae 2 ‘a ssue sents ‘= addition The Battle of Mortgage Rates, 
man nnd iy A ~. eee, no gee —= ts salary. by John Marvin: Principles ea os wt + 
Id be addressed to the Manager, Office Administration The Group pas nen a generous non-contri- . ontrol, tes Professor F. i, LB ‘ pod 
- t. PrADply eo oe giving full details of past Aid; and, as every Poy 3 _—=. commer, 
Distt OF FINANCE, DUBLIN, invites perience, to the Personnel Director, The Sir Oscar Hobson, Ss ee ce y 
~ tions for @ post as Economic Assistant. Solartron Electronic Group Ltd., Queens Road. Lond ey rt or a specimen copy from 9.E. Poultry. 
ant September 1, 1956, not less than 25 and not Thames Ditton, Surrey. ion Ts SA ein 
wana = L ‘Tu TION 
Candidates must have at least a Second-Class Honours ' EXPERT POSTA : " 
in Economics or for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing. 
three years’ Satisfactory ¢ Ss ck —, TB Secretarial, Civil Service, ‘Management, Export, Com- 
or in economic im an ieanenie advisory FIRST-CLASS Sales Executive with proved selling mercial, Cee eee cp a, Ae 
wing ma actica 
Balary ag 1 ag uty he subjects. Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, 
Salary (according to nd experience) will be in the near Liver manufacturing ality pr 
ranges as ow to £1, “for a man, and (b) £1,125 to ducts for the i ompany is part of mengomes a or subjects in which interested, to 
— f woman a larger group and is extending its distribution throughout 
Department applica nuten, Sep Gem Sieg Sectien, Beane a - gy Pe METROPOLITAN COLLEGE ST. ALBANS 
of completed application alt Brg 156 a ¢ aa or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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LORRAINE-ESCAUT 


(Paris) 
INCREASED TURNOVER 


The annual general meeting of Lorraine- 
Escaut was held in Paris on June 19th, 
Monsieur Jean Raty presiding, and the fol- 
lowing is a summary of the report presented 
by the Board of Directers : 


EXPANSION 


The report outlines the activity of the iron 
and steel industry and of the tube industry 
during the year under review. These two 
industries benefited from the general expan- 
sion of the economy and increased their pro- 
duction by 18.4 per cent and 23.2 per cent 
respectively over the figures for the previous 
year. 


The iron and steel industry came up 
against certain difficulties, however, which 
may prevent as rapid and regular a progress 
as the present demand on the steel markets 
requires. 


The report goes on to stress the problems 
caused by the cost of raw materials such as 
fuel and scrap, whose supply gave rise to a 
certain amount of concern. Little progress 
was made in the field of transport charges 
within the area covered by the European 


Coal and Steel Community, a fact which 
lends added emphasis to the interest shown 
by the iron and steel industry in Eastern 
France in the project of building a Moselle 
canal. 


PRICES 


Particular emphasis was placed on the 
serious question of prices which leave the 
iron and steel industry with margins insuffi- 
cient to make the necessary investments and 
to insure a proper return on capital invested. 


In the circumstances, in view of the price 
increases effected by most of its foreign com- 
petitors, the industry had no alternative to 
the recent increase in its scale of prices. 


In the tube industry development was very 
satisfactory on the whole, both on the home 
market and in export trade, and prospects 
seem favourable. 


INVESTMENT 


An extensive construction programme was 
carried out during the year, including among 
its main projects two new blast furnaces at 
Longwy and Thionville and the new housing 
for heavy plates at the Mont-Saint-Martin 
rolling mill, which was taken into service 
over a period of several months and which 
will be extended even further in order to 
raise its production capacity. 


Work on other new installations is planned 
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to begin before the end of the current year 
or at the beginning of 1957, including the 
production line for the manufacture of larg- 
welded tubes at Sedan as one of the mos: 
important projects, 


FINANCE 


The report concludes by referring to the 
important financial operations conducted by 
the Company during the year, either on it; 
own account or as part of a group, and by 
giving an account of the progress and the 
results of the companies in which Lorraine- 
Escaut has an interest and which, on the 
whole, had a favourable year. 


TURNOVER AND PROFITS 


The Company’s turnover during the year 
rose to Frs.74,419m., as against Frs.59,632m. 
in 1954 and output developed as follows : 


1955 1954 

Tons Tons 
ee 1,627,000 1,375,000 
TOO: invidvios 269,000 222,000 
GD. icctanieeee 4,241,000 3,600,000 


Profits totalled Frs.978,614,958 and it was 
proposed to declare a dividend of 7 per cent 
gross as compared with a dividend of 6 per 
cent gross for the preceding year. 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 

















The Trust Company of Cuba 


HABANA, CUBA. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF JUNE 30, 1956. 











Cash Hand, in B Naci ae Cub d pct 
on Hand, in Banco Nacion uba an Pitted sse0.<03iccciaveunasin tna 187,400,330.49 
Due from Banks...............-.-..s00+++ everveeees sess $ 62,798,243.11 Acceptances under Letters of Credit..............000.00 ; 1,809,474.80 
Republic of Cuba Bonds and Other Public Securities  60,978,400.00 Other Liabilities 496,43 1.66 
Stock of Banco Nacional de Cuba...................0000 488,000.00 Capital Funds: ; 
QT BITING bcc cs ccccsccsictssosscicscccvsnevcsessoonens 2,048,582.17 SER ep ty 
Loans and Discounts...............-<ssccceseeceesseeeeenes 61,521,822.98 ins cecckacivscensed 
Banking Premises. ev abieidatdiecdniiaien tic wiblscthéssoudn 2,807,830.43 Undivided Profits 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances .................. 1,809,474.80 Ee $ 11,073,764.10 
liems in Transit with Branches .......................200 5,728,544.36 is a) 
ey WE aknscncdvenctccapcndncnindabkpiciseckelisancasibe 2,599, 103.20 

$200,780,001.05 $200,780,001.05 

DEPOSITS CAPITAL FUNDS 

PNG TR BION sicitertspsssenscenippeeliseastbes dee $187,400,330.49 June 30, 1956 ..... 
RMN DEE ONE: Divecccnsensscoscaslonithae dubthsciabatiaecs SEAPUREENSS x5 Fume SB: GO08 on... 0.cc<ccscsescsenabbubien eee  i0426'153.93 








ANTONIO RANGEL 
Chairman Executive Committee 
GONZALO R. ARELLANO 


President, Por Larrafiaga Fabrica de 
Tabacos, S.A. 


JORGE BARROSO 

President, Cia. Azucarera Central Cuba 
JULIO BATISTA 

Secretary 
JOSE M. BOSCH 

President, Cia. Ron Bacardi, S.A. 








EOARD OF DIRECTORS 





















10,426, 153.93 





AGUSTIN BATISTA 
President and Chairman of the Board 
EUTIMIO FALLA 
Sucesién de L. Falla Gutiérrez 
ALFONSO FANJUL 
Vice-President, Cuban Trading C ompany 
PAUL MENDOZA 
President, Banco Hipotecario Mendoza 


JOSE A. MESTRE 
Manager 















JOSE I. DE LA CAMARA 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 
JUAN J. MARABOTTO 
Vice-Chairman Executive Committee 
LUIS RANGEL 
Vice-President 
CESAR RODRIGUEZ 
President, Almacenes Ultra, S.A. 


HUMBERTO SOLIS 
Secretary, Solis Entrialgo y Cia., S.A. 

















Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) Gibraltar 


+ : $21.50 or £7.14s, tomar $7 Meleya a 15 
a_i oop os eee i New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. Israel : £6 af ae. Gold Coast : £5.Ss. 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


» Malta: £3.15s. 


Pakistan : £6 


Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies : €7.!5s. 
Sudan : £5.10s. 

Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN ECONOMIC AND 


Applications are invited for = above studentships, 
tenable for one year in the first instance, and renewable 
for a further mot exceeding two years The 
studentships are normally of the value of £350 or £400 per 
annum. are offered to candidates who have obtained 
the degree of Bachelor or Master in this or any other 
approved University.—Applications should be sent, not 
later than September 1, 1956, to the Registrar, The 
University, pe prem vet 13, from whom further particulars 
and forms of application may be obtai obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


Agelientons (55 are invited for the post of Computer in 
the Department of Economics. ¢ salary will be on the 
scale £400 x £25 to £500 per annum.—Further particulars 
may, be create from +4 a Severity College, 
Singleton r wansca y whom epee ations must be 
received by Saturday, August 25, 1956 ' - 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


Technical College for the Furnishing Trades. Teacher 
of Social and ~~ og eure required Monday evenings 
for the Foremanshi ee of payment (at present 
under review), 46s, "6d. lass.—Application forms trom 
Secretary 00 3988 Piufield Street, N.1, to be returned 
by ugust 




















THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The Executive Committee invites applications for the 
post of Secretary, lately made vacant by the 
Mrs F. 8, Stone. The appointment will be for a year 
in the first imstance, with prospects of continuance 
be in. the range “al £1,100 to £1,450, 
with F.S.S.U. provision and family allowances.—Appli- 
cations, with the names of two referees, should be sent to 
the Acting Secretary (from whom further rticulars may 
be obtained) at 2 Dean Trench Street, London, S.W.i, 
not later tham September 30th. 





‘HE NIGERIAN PRODUCE MARKETING COM- 
PANY LIMITED, 5 BUCKINGHAM GATE, 
LONDON, of: W.1, bas a vacancy for a trainee. Applicants 
should be N peenae a good University degree. 
a study of nd Commercial subjects being an 
advantage. Coampenciog salary £650 per annum. 
The successful candidate will receive a thorough training 
in the work of the Company and of the Marketing Board 
organisation as a whole with a view to eventual promotion 


jor staff. 
Apply in own handwriting, giving full details of age, 
the case of egglcnate now in the United Kingdom 


The Managing Peeeer, —_ c Li 
igerian Produce a ompan imi 
5 Bucki ewer ss — -_ 

Applicants at 24 peeseds at any of the Universities in the 
United Kingdom requested to apply through the 
Secretary their *Delverity Appointments Board who 
will forward their tion to the Nigerian Produce 
Marketing Company Limited. 

= case of et in Nigeria to: 





Director, 
Department of rr and Exports, 
Constanza House 


igeria. 
The _Slosing date for applications is August 31, 1956. 


Mi Setccise Degeranent's ee. Rea 
ar t n ca uarters, as 
d of Section concerned with a A questions on prices 
us utilisation of fuel, and with marketing aspects 
of reconstruction and a int the industry. Appli- 
cants should bave tr first-class administrative ability, sound 
commercial experience, a knowledge of -the general 
I tecksrovad." Agucistnest’ (super 

Cc miment (super- 

aunnadis) with Lae range Bi SEO-63.575 male accord- 


to ey - 
of . education, qualifica- 
tions and, "experience to aor ‘oal Board, Staff Dept., 
ae » Marking envelope SS/367, 





Prgms A. ~- required for Statistics 
department of well-known Coventry engineering firm. 
Some experience of Market Analysis an advantage. 
Interesting r~- tion. odern factory witb 
Pension scheme. 
Applications, with, full particulars, to Box 484 
SSISTANT STATISTICIANS required by N.C.B.’s 
Statistics Branch at London Headquarters. Degree in 
mathematical (or equivalent) and experience in 
the application of statistical techniques (including punched- 


card) to practical problems are required. Appointments: 


(superannuable), according to qualifications and experience, 
within inclusive scales, cither £834 to £1,031 male, £754 
} ae na female, or £770 to £898 male, £694 to £810 

Write, with full particulars of age, education, qualifica- 
tions and experience, to National Coal Board, Staff 
Dept., Hobart House, nm, S.W.1, marking envelope 
$$/359, before August 18, 1956. 


URNER BROTHERS ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD., 

ROCHDALE, invites ‘pplications for a post of an 
unusual nature which offers great deal of scope for 
initiative. The work will counpriee the collation of 
Statistical information mes most of the Company's 
activities and the presentation of such information in the 
form of charts. Applicants should have a knowledge of 
accountancy and statistics, and a qualification in one of 


Applications should state age, education, experience, 
Services career, present salary and salary required, and 
spould be addressed to the Manager, ¢ Administration 


D®PARTMENT OF ee. yn invites 
Pplications for a post as Economic Assistant 
Age September 1, 1956, not 


on ° not less than 25 and not 

More than 35. 
Candidates must have at least a Second-Class Honours 
degree in ‘or ‘a related subject and at least 


ence in teaching Economics 


= aes research or 5 an economic advisory 

Salary (accordi nd experience) will be in the 
ranges (a) 21.400 to £ £1, "for a man, and (b) £1, 135 to 
£1,425 for a woman. 


J application ‘ae = wom, S08 Section. 
mance, Deda. test te for receip 
of completed application 6. 1956. 


GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN 


Applications are invited for the of Director 
Commercial Audit, Pakistan Audit partment, from 
qualified Accountants having previous experience of 
Government audit and accounts work. The appointment 
will be on a contract basis for five years. 
the first year will be at the rate of 2,250 rupees per 
month with increments of 100 rupees per month for the 
egcend, third and fourth years of the contract. First 
class Sta passage for self and family for outward 
journey and return on completion of contract. Free 
medion! treatment and attendance, according to Rules. 
cave on average pay at I/ilth of duty plus leave on 
medical certificate. One leave Passage admissible cach 
way after completion of three years’ service. Permission 
| ee Luaamaniety Provident Fund, Sterling 
° 8 

Pakinten. crve in either of the two Wings of 
Any further information required may be obtained fr 
the Chief Auditor, High Commission for Pakistan, ev) 
a Sean. wenden. 8 -W.1, to whom applications 
August Se oy) erees should be forwarded by 


EXECUTIVE PRESIDENT—CANADIAN. 
SUBSIDIARY 


A_ leading British Company of Light Industrial 
Engineers, with several manufacturing establishments in 
the foreign Subsidiaries, and a world-wide 
Organisation, intends to appoint immediately a Senior 
Executive Engineer, = - be groomed to take over 

© ars luties and responsibiliti 
of its Canadian selling Subsidiary. mubvadiereanes 

The opportunities attached to this post are consider- 
able, and the person appointed will require outstanding 
potentiality, in addition to the following basic 
qualifications : 

(1) Age group, 37-42, inclusive. 

2) An engineering background, preferably university 
graduate or member of recognised professional body. 

(3) Direct experience of the problems associated with 
selling precision products over a wide engineering field. 

(4) Sound executive experience, with recognisable 
fapactty for effective administrative control at the highest 

vels 

(5) The drive and leadership necessary to direct and 
expand the activities of an already well-established 
organisation. 

Companies, if any, to which applications are not to 
be forwarded, should be marked on the back of the 
envelope. 

Applications Re addressed, in = envelope 
endorsed Canadia _- to Box A 7390, W. H 
Smith & Son Ltd, Strand House, London, W.C.2. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


JOHNSON 4 JOHNSON (Gt. Britain) LD. 
have an for a woman as a SENIO 
RESEARC "O ICER at the Head Office at 
the company at Slough. The appointment will 
involve entire responsibility for a long term 
research Bey ey! the setting up and 
training a small field force. 


The successful candidate is likely to be about 
30-35 vents of age and have a sound university 
background with some knowledge of statistical 





all stages of field surveys and/or wor Panels 
and have had personal experience in the field. 


The commencing salary will be depe 
qualifications — zperience but will not be 
p.a. A ions, in panne 
setting out full details and salaries rned, to 
Johnson & a (Gt. Britain) Ltd., clo 93 Park 
Lane, Londo w.i, pees the envelope 
“ Research ‘Appointment 


OLONIAL ASSISTANT.—Applications are invited for 
the post of Assistant in the Commonwealth Section 
of the Labour Party. Some apenmeage of colonial affairs 
and research experience desirabic Salary £600-£650 
Application forms, which are obtainable from Mr Morgan 
Phillips, Secretary of the Labour Party, Transport House, 
Smith Square, London, S.W.1, should be returned, 
together with specimens of written work, not later than 
August 31, 1956. 


AXATION : International firm of Chartered 

Accountants has vacancies for men wishing to 
specialise in taxation. Previous experience an advantage 
but not essential. ‘jood prospects and interesting work 
with rapid promotion for the right men. 
accordance with quaiifications and experience. 
scheme.—Write Box W.437, cio Streets, 110 Old Broad 
Street, E.C.2. 








SOLARTRON 


PUBLICITY MANAGER 

We are seeking an outstanding man capabie of 
advising the Board on all publicity and advertising 
matters who also has the ability to build up and 
lead effectively a team of technical writers and 
publicity assistants. This is a challenging and 
stimulating opportunity with the rapidly expand- 
ing Solartron Group of Companies who manu- 
facture a wide range of electronic test equipment 
and industrial control equipment for an inter- 
national market. 

Wide experience in the fields of technical 
writing. ee ae and modern met 
of exhibition and display planning will be neces- 
sary and an cnnanaive understanding of clectronics 
or a similar technical field is almost essential. 

This is a position offering great scope and an 
excellent future and will carry a substantial 
four figure salary. 

The Group operates a gencrous non-contri- 
butory Pension scheme. 

Apply in writing, giving full details of past 
experience, to the Personnel Director, The 
Solartron Electronic Group Ltd., Queens Road 
Thames Ditton, Surrey. 





FIRST-CLASS gt Executive with proved selling 
ability is required a rapidly growing Company 
ee ee ng ciality chemical ore. 
ducts for the plastics industry. ompany is part of 
a larger Ut and is extending its as ey throug’ —_ 
Europe.— should their 
= ualifications and proof of selling ability in veely te 
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COMMERCIAL ENGINEERS 
(ELECTRICAL) 


A vacancy exists with the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority, Industrial Group, in the Commercial 
Department of the Technical Policy Branch. Industrial 
Sores ee Risley, Warrington, Lancs 


duties associated with this post are novel in 
chafacter, and present an interesting opportunity for 
undertaking responsibility for the assessment of the 
and commercial aspects of nuclear power 
Seneten 

The successful candidate will primarily be closely 
associated with the development of nuclear power stations 
by the electricity supply authorities within the U.K it 
will be necessary for him to acquire a good understanding 
of the various technical processes operated by the Indus- 
trial Group. Opportunity will be given for a period of 
initial training in the specialised field of atomic energy. 
Qu ALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE : 

_ Candidates should have a Degree in Electrical Engincer- 
ing, or Corporate Members of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers. A good commercial background is 
essential, and candidates should preferably have had 
expericnce in assessing costs of electrical generation and 
distribution by conventional methods 

good personality and the ability to work in conjunc- 
tion with other members of a large industrial organisation 
are equally important 

Experience in the ficld of Metallurgy will be an addi- 
tional qualification, but is not essential. 

SALARY : 

Will be assessed within the scale, £1,705-£1,980. 
A contributory Pension Scheme is in operation. 

An Authority house for renting by marricd stafl may 
be available in due course, or, alternatively, substantial 
assistance may be given towards iegal expenses incurred 
in private purchase. 

Suitably qualified persons are invited to send a postcard, 
quoting Reference 1547, for epetiestion form, to the 
Recruitment Officer, U.K.A.E.A. (1.G.) Headquarters. 
Risley, Warrington, Lancs. 

Closing date: August 17, 1956 


HE ORGANISATION FOR EUROPEAN 

ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION, Paris, has a 
vacancy for an economist in the National 
Accounts Division (age under 35). Total tax-free 
emoluments between Fr. 1,480,000 and Fr. 
1,700,000 per annum. Essential qualifications : 
nationality of one of the O.E.E.C. Member 
countries, good honours degree in Economics, 
ability to Sraft well in English, working know- 
ledge of French. Experience in economic 
Statistical analysis an advantage.—Write for 
f information and ) er form to 
Personnel we O.B.E.C 2 rue André 
Pascal, Paris. 16e. 





TeLEvision AUDIENCE MEASUREMENT 

LIMITED want another Account Executive. He must 
have all the qualities of a first-class “‘ contact” man with 
several years’ (preferably Agency) oe in media 
and/or research. TV experience would be helpful. This 
is a ae only for a man who can hold his own at the 
highest level —Write (in confidence) or telephone for an 
appointment to Martin Maddan, TAM, Chantrey House, 
Eccleston Street. S.W.1. (Victoria 0331. ) 


—— — ——— ——————— 


MERICAN PUBLIC RELATIONS EXECU- 
TIVE (U.S. Foreign Service background), 
whose most recent professional services were as 
counsellor to a West European government and 
to a Continental enterprise with worldwide 
exports, is residing in London for family reasons. 
His experience is offered to an English firm 
interested in developing its U.S. or Western 
emisphere markets. He maintains excellent 
Manhattan publicity contacts, and is prepared to 
collaborate both at a policy level with manage- 
ment and operationally with sales and advertising 
departments and overseas representatives. — Box 
482. 





SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees: instalments. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hail 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925 _- 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., pveeter of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


‘THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of CHARTERED 
SECRETARIES to fill secretarial and similar executive 
osts are invited to communicate with the Sccretary of the 
nstitute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


‘ONDON COMPANY MARKETING HIGH-CLASS 

LADIES’ HATS OVER GREAT BRITAIN SEEK 
AGENCY OF A QUALITY BRANDED ARTICLE, 
OTHER THAN HATS, FOR = TWO TRAVEL- 
LERS TO SELL.- -WRITE BOX 483 


Lo oe NOT FREEZE! The Banker, in its new, 
bright look, points to the dangers in the policy, too 
widely accepted, of switching the instrument of official 
restraint from monetary action to hortatory talk The 
factual background is provided in an analysis entiticd 
Credit Contraction Halted 

THE BANKER in its new format has been the subject 
of widespread. and favourable. comment. The August 
issue presents in addition The Battle of Mortgage Rates, 
by John Marvin: Principles and Mechanics of Monetary 
Control, by Professor F. W. Paish and R Alford ; 
Commonweaith Development Now; Five Years of Legal 
Aid; and, as every month, the lively commentary by 
i . "As l See lt.” Price 2s. 6d. monthly 
from bookstalis or a specimen copy from 9.E. Poultry. 
London, E.C.2 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costina. 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management. Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many “practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice. 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 


the Secretary (G9/2), 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, 


at 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
I’ Postage on this issue: Inland 


Published weekly by THe Economist Newsparer, Lrp., 
3d ; Overseas 2}d.—Saturday, August 11, 1956. 
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